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I am to old to fawn upon a nurse, 

Too far in years to be a pupil now; © 

What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death, 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 


King Richard 1]. 


One day too late, I fear, my noble lord, 


Hath clouded all th 
O, call back yeste' 


hope 


days on earth : 
time return.—/did. 


* * * * * * Tut! there are other Trojans that thou dreamest not of, the which, for sportsake, are content to do the pro- 
fession some grace ; that would, if matters should be looked into, for their own credit sake, make all whole. I am joined with no 


foot land-rakers, no long-staff, sixpenny strikers; none of these mad, mustachio, purplehued malt-worms; but wi 
tranquility ; burgomasters, and great oneyers ; such as can hold in; such as will strike sooner than speak, and s 
drink, and drink sooner than pray: And yet I lie ;'for they pray continually to their saint, the commonw 


nobility, and 
sooner than 
; Or rather, not 


pray to her, but prey on her ; for they ride up and down on her, and make her their boots.—Shakspeare. 


Gop has instilled into each man’s heart a noble 
quality of self. The Supreme has endowed the lower 
order of animals with instincts which bid them cling 
io life and enjoy it, and upon us, who rank above all 
other created things, he has bestowed an infinite 
knowledge of our superiority. ‘The meanest of our 
race possesses this information. Whatever walks erect 
knows of its divine origin, and is cognizant of its im- 
mortal destiny. No phase of degradation can totally 
obliterate this knowledge. The veriest pauper, whose 
defiled rags offend the pure air of heaven, is at times 
warmed of his mind-like capabilities by some event 
unsought and unexpected. The fact may flash upon 
his brain with a meteor-like haste—it may illumine 
the intellect as the streak of electricity from the 
clouds lightens up the horizon—and though it does not 
linger in itself, it leaves a record which can never be 
wholly effaced. The sun-light of nature daguerreo- 
types upon the brain of man an indelible representa- 
tion of his wondrous qualities. Circumstances may 
injure them with their owner; unforseen and fortui- 
tous contingencies may render them unserviceable ; 
yet they exist, even if they lie dormant,and apparently 
never existed. From these qualities spring all the 
various great things that astonish and benefit the 





world. Sometimes nothing comes from them, but 
this does not go to prove that they are not. In some 
kind and degree they form a portion of every per- 
sonage’s conformation. Man may lose his hair, but 
riever—we generalize our assertion—his intellect. He 
may abuse, pervert, and injure the latter, but he cannot 
rob himself of it entirely. Even the idiot occasionally 
experiences and exhibits glimpses of mental brilliancy, 
and if the proof of this fact were considered to be 
wanting by us we could cite it in abundance. 
—Every soil grows one or two particular sub- 
stances best, and most prolifically. Rocks, hard and 
moistureless, present a peculiar production, which 
can be obtained from no other source. Soil may be 
too rich or too dry. It is the happy medium in the 
soil of the mind, as in the material of the planet call- 
ed the Earth, that we find the greatest utility. A 
mind too productive, or capable of running riot in its 
creative and fostering power, is of comparative use- 
lessness. One too niggard in its yieldings may also 
be, like papers frequently lost in pocket-bookts, “ of 
no use to any but the owner,” and of scarcely any to 
him. Happy the genius whose promptings can be 
curbed! Happy the man who can adapt his gigantic 
intellect to the worldly and pygetical efforts that bring 
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both fame and emolument! 





admiration and elevation of his fellows. 
is Henry Wapswortu LoNGFrELLow. 









spent the greater portion of his lite in Europe, he be- 
longs, in his capacity of author, rather to the Old 
World than the New.” By which we are to under- 
stand, that his mind was formed and finished after 
European models, and is tinged with the hues and 
prejudices of European. life. Much as we despise 
views like these, we are forced to admit that they are 
the proper ones in which to regard Mr. Longfellow 
truly. He was born in Portland, Maine, in the year 
1807. Ata very early age he crossed the Atlantic, 
and remained in foreign countries several years. He 
studied at Gottingen. Had we never been informed 
of this fact, we could have detected it in his writings. 
They have all the characteristics of the German 
school—all the peculiarities of the German style of 
construction, and are coloured by all the deep philo- 
sophy of the German thinkers. They are not of the 
Haarz mountains legend department of letters, but 
are German in epithet, sentiment, and finish. We 
never read the title of his best volume of poems— 
“ Voices or THE Nieut”—without thinking of a pale 
Gottingen Student at midnight, in spectacles and 
slippers, before a large folio, with pen in one hand 
and meeyschaum in the other. In spite of himself, it 
seems that Mr. Longfellow must employ supernatural 
or unearthly subjects in the illustration of his written 
morals. He presents you with the startling and the 
polished in combination, and it is seldom that we find 
nicety and the “ startling” together in a commend- 
able condition of familiarity. He takes a skeleton— 
than what can be more repulsive to the sight or 
fancy !—and clothes it so finely that you forget the 
effigy of death. He discourses of midnight horrors, 
spectre-armies, and such like matters, in a tone so 
elevated, a style so Christian-like, and by a method 
so pure and gratifying to the virtuous, that the grim 
and ghastly features depicted are almost entirely lost. 
Lost they are, excepting for the purpose intended by 
the author ; and that purpose is never any but one 
that commands praise, and is adapted to the develop- 
ment of some phase of the spirit of general benevo- 
lence. , 

All men have hobbies! Writers are not exempt 
from the curse of this mortal weakness. Involun- 
tarily many of us embrace some strange desire or 
propensity, and without knowing that we do so, we 
are continually seeking to gratify it. Mr. Longfellow 
rides a hobby and his Pegassus at one and the same 
time. He is devoted to the production of certain 
effects in his effusions, and the result of this devotion 
may be observed in nearly every line recorded by his 
pen; whether of poetry or of prose. It is easy enough 
to perceive that he aims at being peculiar and unique. 
The struggle to accomplish this aim cannot be con- 
cealed—is not, at all events——if it were, our poet’s 









































Happy, in the greatest 
degree that human being can hope for, is he whose 
brain is that of genius, and yet can be adapted in its 
operations to his own pleasure and benefit, and the 
Such a man 
He is one of | daguerreotypes of oil paintings, copies of the old 
the poets worthy to rank with the best of the modern 
tribe. The English critics, who would deny, if they 
could, a shadow of poetical merit to America, have, 
under compulsion, pronounced Mr. Longfellow ‘ one 
of the most accomplished of the brotherhood.” ‘ But,” 
says one of these acute literary surgeons, “ having 
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| Seonined minds of his best admirers. If the pecu- 
'liarities of his style were his own, the fault of em- 
bracing them would be diminished one half; but 
they are not his own ; they are imitations of other’s 
peculiarities; they are reflexes of ancient styles, 





masters. We have seen copies of Correggios, 
'Raphaels, Titians, Rembrandts, etc., quite as good, 
‘(at least for all available intents,) as the originals, 
-yet their value would not be acknowledged, and 
the faded, worm-eaten, ruinous canvass that had 
'been coloured by the famous hand, was prized as 
being worth all, and the most superior copies, ever 
;made. We are not prepared to determine the 
character of Mr. Longfellow’s own style, or to 
isay that he has any. Sometimes he indulges in 
an imitation of the old Norse poetry ; at another 
| time he treats us to a little of Tennyson ; occasion- 
‘ally he affords us a view of some other particularity, 
| but that he ever gives us an unadulterated specimen 
|of himself is not to be declared with any positive 
| confidence. 

We have just risen from a third reading of the 
work he published last and recently, entitled “ Evan- 
ce“ine.” After the first reading of the book, we 
could scarcely reconcile ourself with the belief that 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was its author. 
We could detect nothing of the poet whose genius 
was considered so resplendént that the “ Foreign 
Quarterly” authorifatively stated, that he was Ame- 
rican only by birth, and not in actual existence. A 
second reading partially restored us to confidence 
in the assertions of the title page, and a third reading 
completely changed our critical sentiments, and re- 
fashioned the guise of our opinion. ‘ EVANGELINE” 
is written in a strange and execrable style—an ancient 
and classical style—-a style for which the scholar and 
brain-worker will galvanise up an affection of pre- 
cedent ; but it might as well have been fabricated in 
plain prose, and offered to the world as a chastened 
example of Carlyle, as to have been measured off 
into lines of so many poetical feet each, and so sent 
out to seek its fortune. It will, nevertheless, im- 
prove the author's fame. It “ grows upon acquaint- 
ance.” In the desperate defiance of its faults, it 
forces you to acknowledge and revel in its many 
beauties. It embodies little art, but much merit. It 
reads as though the poet had written it line by line, 
as the printer put it in type, and never looked at it 
afterwards. With an inverted, Knowles-y, fantastical 
conformation of words and sentences, it embraces all 
the charms of polished simplicity and elegant con- 
densation of thought. Its deseriptive portions are 
delightful. They demonstrate, with the utmost feli- 
city, the. refinement of imaginative powers. They 
render the vision a palpability. The story is familiar. 
Every one whose eye will scan these pages cannot 
have failed to read of the unjust, cruel, and wicked 
destruction of the colony of Acadia by the English 
Government.. Based, in its laws, upon peculiar no- 
tions of equality —its constitutional tenets of govern- 
ment recognizing every peasant and other individual 
amenable to them as brother or sister—it stood a 
miniature monument of peace, happiness, and good 
wil to all. It was flourishing remarkably—all was 





joy and content within its precints—when, upon a 
miserable pretext, the English Government sent its 








greatest fault would hays vanizhed from before the 





myrmidons to imprison the men, burn the village, and 
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drive the poor Acadians forth to a remote corner of 
And forth they went—broken-hearted, 
Men were torn from their 
wives, parents from their children, and sweethearts 
from their lovers. But very few of them ever settled 


the land. 
poverty-stricken exiles. 


again ; while large numbers of near relatives were 
separated for all time, never to see each other again 
in this life. 


upon them all. 


rejoin him. Sometimes in her wanderings she would 
arrive in the trackless west, at a point which he had 


visiteda week before. Time flies—the beautiful young 
She joins the Sisters of 
The fever fills the hospitals 


girl becomes old and grey. 
Charity at Philadelphia. 
and gives to her constant employment in soothing the 
agonies of the friendless,sick, and dying. In one of the 
patients—a thin, dying old man—she recognizes the 
once handsome youth who had won all her affections. 
The recognition is mutual, and as he yields his last 
breath, the happy Sister of Charity, her search over, 
dies upon his bosom. 

In a description of the village, occurs the following 
discursive passage touching a season called by the 
peasants, the “ Summer of all Saints.” 


‘* Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the 
landscape 

Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 

Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 
ocean 


Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 
blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm- 
yards, 


Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 

Ali were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great 
sun 

Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapours around 


him ; 

While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 

Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the 
forest 

Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
jewels.”’ 


This is fine ; but we can extract something still 
finer: 
‘** Bent like a labouring oar, that toils in the surf of the ocean, 
Bent, but not broken, by age, was the form of the notary public ; 
Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the maize, hang 
Over his shoulders ; his forehead was high; and glasses with 
horn bows 
Sat astride on his nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 
Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his great watch 
tick.”’ 


In this brief description of an old notary of a 
village there is nothing to wish for. The climax, 
“and heard his great watch tick,” summons up a host 
of childish reminiscences, and individualises an old 
man patiently submitting to the romping caresses of a 
troupe of his “ children’s children,” as he allows them 
to tweak his nose, push his spectacles awry, stick their 
little feet into his aching sides, and examine the in- 
side of the aforesaid “‘great watch.” What person who 
has ever known the blessings of a familiar acquain- 
tance with a happy grandfather, will fail to app: eciate 
the elaborate skill of the poet conveyed in those sev- 
en simple lines! Mr. Longfellow excels in saying a 
great deal in a few words, and he can afford to deal 


A legend connected with this mournful 
subject, comprises the story of Evancreine. She was 
betrothed to the son of a blacksmith, when ruin came 
In the process of exile they lost each 
other, and her whole life was spent in endeavours to 
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he can, if he chooses, present the reader with enough 
to redeem any waste of time or words. The faculty 
of condensation he possesses in an extraordinary de- 
gree. We do not mean to say that he can tell a 
story in a very short space, but that through his story 
will run innumerable thoughts ;—digressions which 
garland and dress up the tale, are scarcely perceived 
for the room they occupy, yet by their ability of ex- 
pression therein observable, (apart from the merit of 
the sentiment,) make a profound and not-to-be-effaced 
impression. Mr. Longfellow is also gifted with the 
faculty of introducing episodical trifles of interest in 
a manner so happy, that you with difficulty discover 
the Mosaical construction of his work, or the artful 
appropriation of another’s ideas. The reader will 
perceive that the following is a new version of an old 
anecdote. The plot of the opera of La Gazza Ladra, 
isof a piece of the same cloth. The poet's improve- 
ment palliates the sin of making so long an extract, 
while the extract itself will serve as an example of the 
truth of our remarks concerning the faculty which we 
last attributed to him :— 





‘*Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember, 
Raised aloft op a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its left hand, 
And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 
Over the aoe of the land, and the hearts and the homes of the 

people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the balance, 
Ilaving no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine above 


them. 
But in the course of time the laws of the land were corru : 
Might took the place of right, and the weak were op , and 
the mighty 


Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman’s pal- 


ace, 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 

Fell on an orphan girl who lived as maid in the household, 

She, after forin of trial, condemned to die on the scaffold, 

Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, 

Lo ! o’er the city a tempest rose ; and the bolts of the thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its left 
hand 

Down on the pavement below, the clattering scales of the bal- 
ance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 

Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was inwo- 
ven. 

Silenced, but not convinced, when the story was ended, the 
blacksmith 

Stood like a man who fain would speak, but findeth no lan- 


guage ; 

And ali his thoughts congealed into lines on his face, as the 
vap urs 

Freeze in fantastic shapes on the window-panes in the winter.”’ 


Farther on we have this beautiful simile : 


‘ Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of Heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels."' 
Speaking of morning, the poet says : 
‘‘ Life had long been astir in the village, and clamorous labour 
Knocked with its hundred hands at the golden gates of the morn- 
ing. 

We are culling these flowers from the bouquet before 
us, quite as much with a desire to illustrate Mr. Long - 
fellow’s claim to the title of poet as to afford our 
readers the pleasure of perusing them for their intrin- 
sic value. In another page the jolly face of an old 
fiddler at a festival is likened to“ a living coal when 
the ashes are blown from the embers.” The figure of 
a sturdy blacksmith who suddenly uprises in a mob to 
irritate the people to action, is compared to a “ spar on 
a stormy sea, tossed by the billows.” The close of 





in verbiage now and then, because, in one sentence, 





the day suggests the following : 
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‘* Down sank the great red sun, and in golden, glimmering va- 
8 
Ves the light of his face, like the Prophet descending from 
Sinai.” 


In the lines next annexed is a particularly felicitous 
expression. Unequalled it must be for moral grandeur 
and worthiness of precept. What reader will, after 
familiarising his mind with these lines, ever hear 
thunder without remembering his Maker and his des- 
tiny ? 

‘* Keenly the lightning flashed ; and the voice of the neighbouring 


thander 
Told her that God was in heaven, and governed the world he 
created !"’ 


Throughout his writings Mr. Longfellow has inter- 
larded thoughts as pious and as beneficial, as lofty 
and pure. This is his redeeming trait. No man 
can be a poet if he do not keep in constant remem- 
brance the immortality of his species, and a keen ap- 
preciation of God and his glories. Without the in- 
spiration of something higher and greater than mere 
earthly attributes, you might as well attempt to steal 
a slice from the sun as endeavour to appropriate 
to yourself the name and standing of a true poet. 
The subject and scope of poetry make it, more than 
the art and talent displayed in its manufacture. 

The burning of the Acadian village suggests a 
comprehensive and vivid picture, as below :— 

“* Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the 
~Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o’er the horizon 
Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and mea- 


dow, 
Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows to- 


her. 
Broiler and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the village, 
—— on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the 


Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 
hands of a martyr. 

Then as theewind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, 


u ing, 

Whirkd ana aloft through the air, at once from a hundred 
house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled.’’ 


The pilgrims go to the southern wilds. They 
moor their boat under the boughs of Wachita wil- 
lows :— 

‘“‘ Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slumbered. 


Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 
Suinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape- 
e 


n 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming birds, that flitted from blossom to blos- 
som.” 


We will now present the reader with an extract, 
(from the body of a description,) which is a poem in 
itself. Never was the singing of a bird more ex- 


quisitely discoursed of, even by the bard of Avon 
himself :— 
“Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of 
Swingi aloft on a willow spray that beng o’er the water, 
from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That — air and the woods and the waves seemed silent 
to ’ 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to mad- 
ness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
Till, ha gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 


A passage like this is sufficient to atone for many, 
very many, faults. 

The Sister of Mercy at last discovers her long 
sought lover. He is thus individualised :— 

“* On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his temples ; 
Bot, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood ; 
So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprink/ed its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over.”’ 
This is another master-stroke of mind. Comment, 
however gracefully indulged in, would not enable the 
reader to understand and enjoy its excellence. We 
therefore leave it with the reader, and dismiss Evan- 
GELINE, in order to consider Mr. Longfellow’s works 
in the aggregate, and the poet himself in particular. 
Mr. Longfellow has been awarded praise for that 
which does not of right belong to him. He has 
taken advantage of the education good fortune gave 
him. Having made himself thoroughly cognizant of 
all the modern languages, as spoken and written, he 
has delved into their choicest literature, and appro- 
priated to himself their gems of prose and poetry. 
A great portion of his works are translations. To 
translate with due effect, talent, but not genius, is 
required. And it is a certain kind of talent too. 
There are several kinds of talent. One kind is 
mistaken for something more—another judiciously 
and appropiately ranks under the head of utilitarian, 
and a third species ought to be, and frequently is, 
entitled tact. The latter sort of talent is such as is 
required by the translator. A schoolboy may, if the 
gifts of penetration and perception be his, achieve an 
excellent translation from a very poor subject, in a 
most difficult language. We have seen and read, as 
a matter of duty, many translations from many dif- 
ferent languages, and we have found them all to be the 
same—nothing but transformations—the making of 
a coat out of a piece of cloth. Translating, in fact, 
is literary tailoring. In writing, the thought and 
ideal are to be critically inspected ; not the mechan- 
ical fashion of developing or vitalising either or both. 
The translator procures the subject from the brain of 
another. No matter how triumphantly he may appro- 
priate and improve that subject, he can lay claim to no 
merit but that of having used his material in the me- 
thod most to be admired by clever artisans. 'Two- 
thirds of Mr. Longfellow’s poems are translations. If 
they-be not translations out-and-out,iand professedly, 
yet are they translations; or, what is more, re- 
hashes of dishes before prepared and vended, and 
eaten and digested too, in another shape. No one 
should conscientiously found their pretensions upon 
labours of this kind. Mr. Longfellow’s principal 
work, or one of his principal works, is a poem trans- 
lated and adapted from the Swedish. It is really 
beautiful, worthy of the adoration of all worshippers 
of intellect, but it is nothing save a translation. The 
translator has shown himself to be skilful beyond 
precedent, but nothing more. He has developed no 
genius. He merely displays an inordinate possessor- 
ship of the lowest faculties of the mind—calculation 
and comparison. To vamp up a reputation upon 
ground as flimsy and boggy as this, is to gain the 
applause of the multitude upon false pretences. Ori- 
ginality is a charm that attaches to but few; yet it 





Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches. 


can and does exist, and should, too, to insure to any 














one a name in the catalogue of the brightest cogno- 
mens paraded before the eye universal. 

The greatest and most pretentious of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poems, is “ The Skeleton in Armour.” It is 
founded upon a circumstance which occurred in Rhode 
Island. A round tower standing there was altered, 
or improved, or razeed, we forget which, and in, or 
near it, was found a skeleton in complete and ancient 
steel armour. The tower, so say the Copenhagen 
wiseacres, was erected by the early Scandinavians. 
Upon this foundation Longfellow, choosing, as is his 
custom, an ancient and exploded style—that of the 
old Norse poetry—reared a very able, durable, and 
beautiful poetical fabric. The architecture is deserving 
ofall praise. He (Longfellow) never, in the course of a 
very considerable life of authorship, concocted anything 
—never built a wordy tenement so strongly—which 
will be enioyed and well regarded by posterity so af- 
fectionately as this. But it cannot be called original 
in the strict sense of the term. The manner and 
method are affected ; not indigenous to the mind and 
feeling of the so-called author. We fancy, while we 
read the “ Skeleton in Armour,” that we are luxuriat- 
ing over some labour of the head accomplished years 
ago. We do not, except at intervals, remember that 
it is a production of modern times. Here we find 
fault with Longfellow. Antiquarian researches are 
well enough in their way. In literature they should 
be plain, practical, and useful. Fancy, imagination, 
and research, seldom go hand in hand. We must 
have all imaginative matter, or all mere detail of 
fact. Either truth or romance. Longfellow, with- 
out endeavouring to combine both, does so, and neu- 
tralises the bearing and utility of each. In the course 
of his career as a poet he has accomplished many 
fugitive trifles that are of the first order. But they 
are trifles, although of Herculian calibre and tendency. 
Take, for instance, his “ Psaum or Lire.” In this 
occurs the well known and frequently quoted verse : 

** Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And onr hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the graveg.’’ 

This isa gem. It is but another specimen of the 
author’s grand capacity for adaptation and compari- 
son. He has written one other trifle, entitled “ THe 
REAPER AND THE FLowers,” in which Death is por- 
trayed as the reaper, and childrena re represented as 
the flowers. The conceit is truly poetical, and its 
originator has given it with all the force and skill 
of which the subject, so sublime, is worthy. 

“Tne Haprrest Lanv” is a translation from the 
German. It is entitled toa place in every volume 
printed in the English language. Old and well- 
known as it is, we cannot forbear to aid in the spread 
of the sentiment it personates. 


THE HAPPIEST LAND. 
FRAGMENT OF A MODERN BALLAD. 
From the German. 


There sat one day in quiet, 
By an alehouse on the Rhine, 
Four hale and hearty fellows, 
And drank the precious wine. 


The landlord’s daughter filled their cups, 
Around the rustic board ; 

Then sat they all so calm and still, 

And spake not one rude word. 
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But, when the maid departed, 
A Swabian raised his hand, 

And cried, all hot and flushed with wine, 
** Long live the Swabian land ! 


‘* The greatest kingdom upon earth 
Cannot with that compare ; 

With all the stout and hardy men 
And the nut-brown maidens there.’’ 


“‘Ha!’’ cried a Saxon, lau hing,— 
And dashed his beard with wine ; 

“* T had rather live in Lapland, 
Than that Swabian land of thine ! 


‘* The goodliest land on all the earth, 
It is the Saxon land ! 

There have I as many maidens 
As fingers on this hand !’’ 


** Hold your tongues! both Swabian and Saxon !"’ 
A boid Bohemian cries ; 

“Tf there’s a heaven upon this earth, 
In Bohemia it lies. 


‘** There the tailor blows the flute, 
And the cobbler blows the horn, 

And the miner blows the bugle, 
Over mountain gorge and bourn.”’ 


* * * . ‘i 


And then the landlord’s daughter 
Up to heaven raised her hand, 

And said, ‘‘ Ye may no more contend,— 
There lies the happiest land !’’ 


Something of superior intellect is required in the 
discovery and appreciation of jewels like this. There 
is still another fugitive nothing—a great deal in its 
way, too—which merits an insertion. The ancient 
Saxon called the grave-yard “ God’s Field ;” our poet 
changes the phrase “ field” to “acre,” and worships 
in this strain :— 

GOD’S-ACRE. 
I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just ; 
It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 


God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own, 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on earth. 


With thy rude plonghshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 
This is the place where human harvests grow ! 


Just such small affairs as the above shadow out 
the tenor and complexion of a man’s mind. So does 
anything like the following :— 


CURFEW. 
[. 


Solemnly, mournfully, 
Dealing its dole, 
The Curfew Bell 
Is beginning to toll. 


Cover the embers, 
And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 





And rest with the night. 
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Dark grow the windows, 
And quenched is the fire ; 

Sound fades into silence,— 
All footsteps retire. 


No voice in the chambers, 
No sound in the hall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all ! 


II. 


The book is completed, 
And closed, like the day ; 
And the hand that has written it 
Lays it away. 
Dim grows its fancies, 
Forgotten they lie ; 
Like coals in the ashes, 
They darken and die. 


—— into silence, 

The story is told, 

The windows are darkened, 
The hearth-stone is cold. 


Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 
Sleep and oblivion 

Reign over all. 

Mr. Longfellow has never, so far as we are aware, 
made any pretensions to dramatic talent, yet he is a 
dramatist in the broadest sense of the term. There 
is a vigorous fidelity, a vitalising quality, in all that 
he endorses, whether it be a translation or strictly an 
original lucubration. He is ever alive to the truths 
of life. He never mistakes the real purposes of our 
being. He enjoys an exalted understanding of na- 
ture, (we don’t mean trees, and hills, and brooks,) 
and usually delineates it in the most masterly and 
striking mood. Of emotion he is the wierd con- 
troller. Through all his lines “ gushes a pathetic 
quality like tears.” There is a musical mournfulness, 
besides, in every word he utters: But he is nota 
poet in the particular meaning of the title. He is 
chaste, polished, scholarly; and careful ; but he is, 
and always has been, overrated. His college pro- 
fessorship is apparent in his writings. He is pedantic. 
Education has done quite as much for him as nature— 
perhaps, more. Had he never enjoyed the advantages 
of the best of education and of travel, such as unfre- 
quently falls to the lot of American youth, he never 


Beware 


would have been famous as Professor Longfellow the 


t. 

Mr. Longfellow has written prose works, the prin- 
cipal one of which is “‘ Hyrerion!” This work is 
more completely imbued with the spirit of poetry 
than a great many of the author’s professedly poeti- 
eal productions. “ Hyperion” has enjoyed a wide 
circulation, and is esteemed a standard work of its 
kind and bearing. 


his professorship in the leading college of the United 
States, (a position which he has held for a long period, 
and holds at present,) and was constrained to rely 
upon his literary labours alone for a livelihood, he 
would then develope all the talents which education 
and nature have given him in their freshest and most 
vigorous state. As it is, we are inclined to think he 
writes from impulses formed in the course of his pro- 
fessorship’s duties and studies, and thus colours all 
that he affords to the public with the tints of pedantry, 
and the lights and shadows attaching to the efforts 
of the laborious and accomplished linguist. Mr. 
Longfellow is capable of standing forth the most ori- 
ginal of the American poets—always excepting Bry- 
ant, who is “ himself alone” in sober reality. But 
he must devote less time to the consultation of matter 
in foreign languages, and more to the consideration 
-of his own heart and brain. He must lead, not fol- 
low. He must invent, not appropriate and improve. 
If he will but do this, his name will be regarded by 
posterity in a light to be envied and achieved at any 
cost of labour, or of self-sacrifice. A true poet lives 
for the world and the future, rather than for himself. 

In person Mr. Longfellow is slight, and is neatly 
made. His face has an expression similar to that 
found in the physiognomy of Charles Dickens. There 
is a peculiarity in one of the eyes which gives the 
countenance a pleasing character, although, in one 
not marked and stamped by the operations of supe- 
rior intellect, it would be justly considered a positive 
defect. He is in manner, feeling, and habit, a gen- 
tleman, and would be taken for a man of note ina 
crowd of a thousand. 

In all his movements he betrays the professor, and 
would be esteemed, by nine out of ten, a school 
teacher instead of a poet of wide reputation. 








BEW 
Beware of a man who travels with a pair of duel- 


ag 
ware of a young lady who calls you by your 
Christian name the first time she meets you. 

Beware of port at 30s. a dozen. 

Beware of a lodging-house where you are “ treated 
as one of the family.” 

Beware of every “ cheap substitute for silver,” ex- 
cepting gold. 

Beware of cigars that are bought of “ a bold smug- 
gler” in the street. 


ARE. 


Beware of a gentleman who is “up” to all the clever 
tricks, and “ knows a dodge or two,” at cards. 

Beware of giving an order to a deaf man on the 
first night of a new piece. He is sure to laugh and 
applaud in the wrong places, and so cause a distur- 
bance which may be fatal to the success of your farce. 

Beware of entering a French shop which has the 
4tollowing inscription :— 


“ HERE THEY SPIKE THE ENGLISH,” 





Beware of a wife that talks about her “dear 
husband,” and “ that beautiful shaw!” in her sleep. 





unless you can speak French very correctly, or are 
prepared to pay for the consequences. 






We presume that if Mr. Longfellow were bereft of . 
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R’S INQUEST. 


“FOUND DROWNED.” 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


Tuere are few darker or more painfully interest- 
ing, or more melancholy records of human suffering, 
weakness, and crime, than are furnished in the ver- 
dicts of Coroners’ Juries. Even in the above simple 
words, what a world of interest may be embodied— 
how many hearts may they afflict—how many break ? 
To the unthinking, they may possibly present nothing 
to awaken even a passing thought; by constantly 
meeting with them, they have ceased to excite more 
attention than the ordinary items of news found in 
the daily papers. But possibly some eye may rest 
upon these words, and wet them with a tear—some 
watcher, who, day by day, and night by night, has 
awaited the return of a loved one she is destined, alas! 
to see no more in life. Who knows but this may be 
his body? and if so, oh! how fervently her heart 
prays, that the angel of mercy may also drop a tear 
upon the record of his errors, “and blot them out 
for ever.” 

Fearfully, yet with a latent trembling hope, she 
reads the description of the person and dress; doubt 
has yielded to certainty, her worst fears are realized 
—she is the widow of a suicide! The husband 
of her youth, and of her youth’s idolatry, thus to pluck 
the only golden thread of hope that brightened the 
tissue she had so fondly woven for the future, and 
crush the heart he had sworn to cherish. Oh! bitter’ 
indeed is that mourners lot, when tears of shame 
and grief mingle in the sacred fountain of sorrow. 

In this human wilderness, this mass of life—no 
matter whether the tree be cut down or forced from 
its bed by the uprooting tempest—unless it obstructs 
our path, or lies prostrate on the spot it once adorned, 
exciting our daily admiration by its majestic beauty, 
how little we_heed or care, for we should not miss it 
from its place. And thus hundreds of fellow’ beings 
are falling around us, of whom we know little, and, 
therefore, do not miss; itis only when Death enters 
our domestic or family circle, or removes some friend 
who has cheered our social hours, that we feel and 
acknowledge his power ; so, almost daily, some per- 
sons disappear from this city, of whom we, as a 
community, never hear. Many, doubtless, find a 
grave beneath the waters on each side of us, and, 
perchance, may subsequently be discovered, a dis- 
figured ghastly spectacle, that even the eye of affec- 
tion fails to recognize. The mockery of an inquest 
is held, and the verdict is—* Found Drowned.” 

The following is one of the “Romances of Real 
Life” which are constantly taking place around us, 
and may serve as an illustration of our remarks. 

On one gide of the vestibule of the “ Halls of 
Justice” is a door, over which may be seen, in large 
letters, “‘ Coroner’s Office,” not that the place has in 
itself any claim to the title—for it might with as much 
propriety be called the “Coroner's Coal-hole,” or 
the “Coroner’s Call-hole’—fof, we believe, that 
fucntionary rarely uses it tor any other purpose than 
that of recording on a slate the residences at which 
he is expected to call “ as early as convenient.” The 
handle of the door is more for ornament than use— 
y ou have merely to push with sufficient force to raise 





‘ing a morning paper. 


and you enter the room. It is a desolate looking 
place, with its sanded floor, ornamented here and 
there with spittle, spittoons, and scraps of paper. In 
the centre is a long deal table, upon which twelve 
men might conveniently sit upon any body requiring 
the “ crowner’s quest.” Behind the door is, or was 
at the period to which we refer, a small bunk con- 
taining coals,and in the opposite corner, an old desk, 
which, on most days, but particularly Saturdays, con- 
tained sundry edibles, destined to adorn the larder of 
the Coroner’s worthy deputy. In another corner of 
the room was an old wash-stand, with a tin pan in 
the place of a wash bowl, and beside it a piece of 
yeliow furniture, looming above the rest, which, by 
the aid of a s.rong imagination, might be considered 
an office desk. In the present instance, however, 
it was converted to various purposes, and the pigeon 
holes presented a sort of curiosity shop to those fond 
of viewing the relics of such articles as in their day 
were probably considered highly useful. On one side 
of the room was placed a long bench or form, and 
around the table were scattered two or three sombre 
arm chairs, looking as though they were made for 
all time, but which, nevertheless, had not escaped the 
whittling propensities of those who found this a very 
convenient lounging place. 

It was a cold drizzling morning in the month of 
December ; every thing within and withomt was clam- 
my and disagreeable; and as one looked through 
the grated windows of the room into the prison- yard 
below, he could scarcely help feeling that the wretch- 
ed creatures within, were at least fortunate in not 
being able to witness the wretchedness without. Even 
the rats kept close within their holes, and the ugly 
cur, who frequently performed the office of keeper, 
crept snugly to the back part of his house, and only 
occasionally put out his nose, as though conscious 
that it could not be affected by the weather. The 
fire in the Coroner’s office was red hot, and before it, 
with his feet raised to a considerable elevation above 
his head, sat rather a robust elderly gentleman, read- 
There was a sternness in the 
features of the old man, when unmoved, but when 
addressed, as he frequently was, jokingly, by those in 
the room, it altogether disappeared, and a smile over- 
spread his countenance, lighting it up into a look of 
positive good-nature. There were several persons 
present ; some occupied at the table writing, others 
smoking and speculating upon matters of police, which 
might transpire during the day, and capable of being 
“ penny-a-lined” into the terrifically horrible, where- 
with to startle the community on the next morning— 
for they were reporters for the public press. They 
appeared to be a gay, “ devil-may-care” set of fel- 
lows, all apparently deeply impressed with the phi- 
losophical feeling that, “sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” There was one, however, who differed 
from the rest, both in manners and appearance—he 
was quiet and sedate, and frequently, when the con- 
versation took too free a turn, looked reprovingly at 
his younger companions. He was rather beyond the 
middle age, of spare form, and might well have pass- 





a heavy weight, dangling gracefully behind the door, 





ed for a retired military officer. There was a pecu- 
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liar severity in the expression of his face, and he had 
a sharp quick manner of speaking when excited, 
which was calculated to deceive one as to his real 
character—for at other times, his voice and manners 
possessed a most insinuating blandness, perfectly irre- 
sistible. The others, as we have said, were free 
spoken, jovial fellows, who would never refuse to 
crack either a joke or a bottle. 

The party was in a high state of excitement, in 
consequence of a very laughable anecdote which one 
of them had just related, when their mirth was sud- 
denly hushed by the entrance of a female, elegantly 
dressed, young, and so very beautiful, that the look, 
when once fixed upon the face, seemed fascinated by 
its surpassing loveliness. She trembled violently, and 
but for the support which was immediately tendered 
her, would have fallen.. A chair was placed for her, 
and as she sat down she covered her face with both 
hands and burst into tears. Every one remained 
silent for several minutes, for to break in upon such 
sorrow as hers, appeared to be, seemed like sacrilege. 
At length she recovered, and apologising for her in- 
terruption, asked to speak with the Coroner. 

“T am the deputy, madame,” said the gentleman 
who had been sitting with upraised feet. 

“I dare say you will do, sir,” she replied ; “ mine 
is a painful errand. I see by the papers this morning, 
that you held an inquest yesterday on the body of a 
man found floating in the river, which, from the de- 
scription, I fear is that of my poor husband. Could I 
see the body, sir ?” 

She was énformed that it had been taken to Pot- 
ter’s Field, and that if she wished to see it, she must 
go to the keeper of Randall’s Island, who, for a small 
sum, would re-open the grave. This she at once de- 
cided to do, and was accompanied by one who felt 
an interest in her sufferings. ‘The body proved to be 
that of her husband, and it was conveyed to a decent 
burial place, and the following painful history was 
related by that young heart-stricken wife ; we give 
it in nearly her own words: 

“Tam a stranger in the city. I am scarcely 
eighteen yet; I have been nearly two years a wife. 
I was, at the time Henry first saw me, a boarder at 
a school near Albany, and in the daily walks we were 
accustomed to take, we occasionally met. I hardly 
know how I came to love him asI did, or how he 
could have persuaded me to marry him without the 
knowledge of my parents. Yet I did so,.and we 
were happy, for I had full confidence in him; and 
although my father refused to acknowledge or receive 
me, I felt that my husband was all the world to me, 
and that with his love I could be content, even if 
scorn or disgrace should be my portion. ‘These were 

‘the feelings of a youthful heart, unpractised in the 
ways of the world—it was the romance of my life, its 
fearful realities were yet to be experienced. 

For several months after our marriage we eonstant- 
ly travelled—his funds seemed to be inexhaustible— 
he told me that he was an English gentleman of for- 
tune, on a tour of pleasure to see the country. We 
went south as far as New Orleans, and then returned 
to Philadelphia, where it was his intention, he said, 
to stop sometime. We went to board at a fashiona- 
ble house, and all things went on pleasantly for the 
first few weeks. I then fancied I perceived a change 


in the manners of my husband ; not that he was less 
affectionate towards me, but he became silent and 
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thoughtful, and I frequently saw him when he thought 
he was alone, weeping. I bore this for a while, as 
though I did not perceive it, but my love at length 
grew jealous; and one day I ventured to ask the 
cause of the change. He replied that I would know 
too foon, and refused to give any explanation. But 
too soon, indeed, did I discover the truth, and all the 
dreams of my life vanished. 

One night my husband was absent, and an elderly 
gentleman was shewn to my room. He apologized 
for the intrusion, and bidding me prepare to hear 
some unpleasant news, proceeded to state that my 
husband’s time had come, and that he must be sacri- 
ficed for the safety of his companions. 

To me, all this was perfectly unaccountable, and 
my astonishment seemed to surprise him, for he ap- 
parently presumed that I should have been prepared 
for the result. But seeing that it was unfeigned on 
my part, he told me that I had married one of a gang 
of counterfeiters, who had been chosen on account of 
his superior address to circulate the bills; and that for 
a year past such had been his practice. I at first re- 
jected the story with indignation, for it is hard to shake 
the confiding love of a wife, nor is it an easy task to 
believe an evil report against a husband ; but a little 
reflection made me sensible of its probability, and I 
feared and trembled, for a thousand things rushed to 
my mind, all bringing the woeful conviction of his guilt. 
As soon as I recovered from the stunning effect of 
this intelligence, my first thought was for my hus- 
band—my first desire for his safety, and inquiring the 
way to the prison, I immediately proceeded thither. 

I will pass over that painful interview,—heé had ex- 
pected the result, and therefore bore it with apparent 
indifference. He was convicted of the crime, and 
sentenced to the Eastern Penitentiary for a term of 
years. 

And now I approach a period of my fate, at which 
I shudder. I may be blamed for what I did, but only 
those who have experienced similar feelings will be- 
lieve how much a woman will sacrifice for the man 
she loves. He was the husband of my girlhood—my 
heart's first choice ; he was pining in a solitary cell, 
and that heart was breaking. Could I do gnything 
to release him? I at least thought it my duty to try, 
and with this view called upon a gentleman who was 
said to possess great influence with the Governor. 
He received me kindly, very kindly—tistened to my 
story, and bade me hope. I called again by his de- 
sire, and after some conversation, he said if I had 
money it might serve me. I told him that I had 
none, that I was almost penniless. He replied that I 
had beauty,and that it would serve my turn in place of 
money. It was cruel thus to tempt so young*a crea- 
ture, bereft of all that made life desirable. I thought 
not of the amount of the sacrifice, I only felt that my 
husband’s liberty was the stake, and I yielded. His 
pardon was obtained, but he did not return to me,— 
the white-haired villain, who had tempted me to 
sin, took care that the whole truth should not be 
revealed to him, cogsequently, although he knew of 
my fall, he was ignorant of the cause or the means 
by which it had been accomplished. I saw him no 
more, for I heard not of his release until several days 
after it took place. I soon discovered, however, the 
baseness of my betrayer, and at once left his protec- 
tion, and became an outcast indeed. Let not the 
world think too harshly of degraded creatures like 











myself, and consider their sufferings some little retri- 
bution. It is said that Hope 





Springs eternal in the human breast.”’ 


I do not believe it !—there are times when she ceases 
to flatter—when her delusive whisperings are heard 
no more ; and if she be not dead within the bosom, 
she is at least powerless to rise. Then, indeed, the 
heart sickens, and the mind, lost amidst the hopeless 
darkness, for a while seems to grope its way ; but 
failing, at length yields in despair, and is lost. What 
was my fault, but an early indiscretion—my misfor- 
tune, but an unkind and inexorabie parent. Oh! had 
he not discarded me, but reasoned with me—gently 
chided me for my fault—had I met with a friend—a 
man and not a devil, to have advised me in my trou- 
ble—how different might have been my fate. But it 
is useless to complain now,—lI fell, and like too many 
others, made no effort to rise again. For weeks I 
continued to advertise for my husband, stating where 
he could write to me, but in vain. I heard of him 
no more, until a few days since, when obtaining some 
clue, I started for New York, with what result it is 
needless to repeat. 


* * * * ” * * 


It was drawing towards the close of a summer’s 
day—the spiral form of water rose amidst the trees in 
the Park, like a gigantic spectre, in the uncértain 
light—the windows in Broadway were bright with 
gas, and the omnibusses were rushing towards the 
upper part of the city, with a reckless indifference on 
the part of the drivers, of the fears and limbs of the 
pedestrians ; when suddenly the stream of life that 
flowed over the sidewalks received a check, and a 
crowd was seen rushing towards the steps of the As- 
tor House. All was alarm, confusion, and curiosity, 
particularly when the report spread, that a man had 
been murdered. ‘“ Where’s the Police?” “ where’s 
the Mayor?” shouted the crowd, and presently a 
posse of police officers entered the hotel, and three of 
them soon afterwards returned accompanied by a 
young woman, and went off across the Park in the 
direction of the City Prison, with a mob of persons at 
their heels. It appeared that the female had encoun- 
tered an old gentleman near the corner of Barclay 
street, and after the passage of a few words, had buri- 
ed a dirk knife in his breast ; not, however, inflicting 
a mortal wound, although it was at first doubtful if 
he could recover. The gentleman was a stranger in 
New York, having only arrived from Philadelphia 
the previous night, and the motive of the attack, and 
the names of the parties, were particulars not com- 
municated to the anxious crowd that night ; and after 
it became known that the wounded man was out of 
danger, and the female was safely under lock and 
key in one of the cells of the prison, they gradually 
retired to their respective homes, and the quiet in the 
neighbourhood of the Astor House was only disturbed 
by the rattling of carriages and the vehemence of the 
three musicians who blow so lustily in front of the 
Museum. Of course the subject was freely discussed 
by little knots of persons at the corner of the streets, 
and speculation, for that night at least, had leave to 
roam with unclipped pinions. On the following morn- 
ing, however, the different papers had each its own 
version of the affair, but only one of them gave any 
inkling of the true state of the matter. That one, af- 
34 
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ter giving the particulars of the attack, contained the 
following paragraph : 

‘‘If the story we have heard be true, we presume 
the Philadelphian will speedily return to his home, 
and gladly have a nolle prosequi entered in the case ; 
for if taking the life of another can be palliated by 
the circumstances which induced it—if a brother be 
justified in shooting the seducer of his sister, then 
must public opinion, at least, hold the prisoner.to be 
guiltless in this case ; for one of a more aggravated 
nature—more disgraceful to humanity, and more out- 
rageous in all its particulars, never came to our know- 
ledge. The man who can basely use the power he 
possesses-to help a desolate broken-hearted woman, 
to murder her innocence, is himself a murderer of the 
deepest shade, and though unfit to die, is equally un- 
fit to live.” ‘ 

The fact itself, and this mysterious paragraph 
giving additional interest to it, kept the public mind 
in a state of continual excitement, and when it became 
known that the prisoner was to be examined on the 
charge, the star-chamber at the Police Office was 
filled with lawyers, witnesses, and reporters, and a 
crowd had assembled in and about the office, anx- 
iously waiting to know the result. The portly Justice, 
handsome and well shaped, took his seat with great 
dignity at the round table, and a dark little fellow, 
with sharp black eyes, one of the clerks, took his 
seat at his side, and spreading a quire of foolscap 
before him, prepared to take down the testimony. 
As the prisoner was conducted into the room by an 
officer, a look of astonishment was visible in every 
countenance, and the reporters, particularly, looked 
significantly at each other. 

There was something in her appearance, so youth- 
ful, and yet so full of dignity—so tranquil and com- 
posed, as though her conscience acquitted her of 
crime, and she felt she was a martyr in the cause of 
justice, that commanded respectful attention, and the 
utmost deference was paid to her. She was dressed 
in deep mourning, and her beautiful face, so deathly 
pale, with features as rigid and immoveable as though 
every feeling was cold in death, served to invest her 
with peculiar interest, and excited no little sympathy 
in the bosom of every one present. 

The testimony of the witnesses was taken, and the 
proof of her having committed the deadly assault 
was positive and unerring. The Justice then began 
to question her, and her name and age were recorded, 
but all the questions she prudently but positively de- 
clined answering ; giving an intelligent look to her 
counsel, who urged her to say no more, she proceed- 
ed: 

«“ What I have done,” she said, “I do not regret ; 
my only regret is, that I did not killhim. His wrongs 
to me can never be expiated ; but it is due to my sex, 
that he should not live to wrong another. He has 
degraded me, so that I blush at myself—he has made 
life so painful, that I long to terminate it, and only 
lived until I had accomplished a sacred duty. Ask 
me no questions, for I will answer none ; let that and 
the acknowledgment of my guilt satisfy you.” 

She became fearfully agitated as she proceeded, 
and sat down completely overcome. ‘The magistrate 
had no other alternative but to commit her for trial, 
and she was remanded to prison. 

It is needless to say that the female was the same 
previously introduced to the reader, and the same 
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who had attacked the villain at whose hands she 
had been so deeply injured. The public mind had 
just been agitated by a somewhat similar case, and a 
dangerous precedent established in the acquittal of a 
murderer, who had avenged a sister’s wrongs—the 
majesty of the law had, for a time, been made sub- 
servient to the will of the people, and its ministers 
could only bow to their opinion expressed in the jury 
box. ‘The convenient plea of madness, to screen the 
murderer from the penalty of his crime, was then 
comparatively new to the court, and was entertained 
with a readiness that threatened to subvert all the 
principles of law and justice. The prisoner in this 
instance did not lack friends, even among those most 
distinguished at the bar, and their services were freely 
rendered. ‘T'wo of deserved eminence, as well for 
their talents as their philanthropy, went to her 
cell, and in the course of the interview gathered all 
the particulars of the case, and undertook her defence 
without the slightest doubt of the result, or any hope 
of recompense. 


In the meantime, the wounded man lay suffering, 
more from the dread of exposure, than from the in- 
jury he had received. He had been compelled to 
make the necessary affidavit of the attack, etc., but 
beyond that he had no desire to push the matter. His 
friends, however, attended the examination ; the bill 
was found by the Grand Jury, and the case set down 
for trial in the Court of Sessions; the offence being 
an “ assault with intent to kill.” 


The prisoner regarded the matter, not with levity, 
but with apparent indifference as to the result of the 
trial, refusing to plead insanity, and preferring rather to 
rest upon the merits of the case. During this time, 
her real name, for she had given her husband’s 
“alias,” had never transpired ; and if her relations 
knew of the circumstances, they came not to offer her 
the solace of their presence. 


On the morning of the trial the greatest excitement 
was visible in the neighbourhood of the court room, 
and long before the doors were opened, a vast crowd 
had assembled, so that on being admitted, the room 
was filled in every part. The array of counsel on 
both sides, indicated a case of more than ordinary in- 
terest—the District Attorney was assisted by two 
others, one of whom had been judge of that court ; 
and those for the defence, were remarkable for the 
skill which had so often proved successful in snatching 
the murderer even from the scaffold. The prisoner 
entered the court, dressed as usual in deep mourning, 
and a thick crape veil descending to her feet, com- 
pletely concealed her face from the curious crowd. 
She was accompanied by two elderly females, who 
were said to be members of the Female Moral Reform 
Society, and seats were placed for them near the pris- 
oner’s counsel. The preliminaries were soon conclu- 
ded, and the plea of not guilty having been entered by 
the counsel, the prosecutor was called as a witness 
He wasstill weak from the effects of the wound, and 
gave his testimony in so low a tone as scarcely to be 
heard by the members of the court. He was an old 
man, probably verging on seventy years. His hair was 
perfectly white, and his face, which in health was 


florid, was now blanched by sickness, and the ner- 
vousness consequent upon his present position—he 
had only the heart to act the villain in secret, for to 
the world he was the very pattern of virtue and 
goodness. He was what might be termed a Sabbath 
Christian—his religion, like that of too many others, 
consisted in purchasing a pew in a fashionable church, 
and attending service once on a Sunday, in company 
with his family. During the remainder of the week 
he was conceiving and practising such acts, which, if 
not legally guilty, were, in their mora] turpitude, of 
damning blackness. 

When his direct testimony had been given, the 
leading counsel on the other side subjected him to a 
severely rigid cross-examination, and as he was com- 
pelled to admit his villainy, a murmured hiss of exe- 
cration could be heard among the audience ; and when, 
at length, he was permitted to depart, he slunk away 
from the court, an object of inexpressible contempt 
and scorn. He was seen no more during the trial, 
which was fought by the prosecuting counsel with an 
energy and perseverance worthy of a better cause ; 
but had the charge been even of a more serious char- 
acter, the excited feelings of the jury would, doubtless, 
have overlooked the true point at issue, and with a 
commendable, but mistaken motive, acquitted the 
prisoner. It needed not the flowing and impressive 
eloquence of her advocate to produce that result— 
it might have been read in the kindling eye, and the 
glowing cheek, long before the tongue of the foreman 
pronounced the verdict, which was received with 
loud acclamation ; and that guilty, but deeply wrong«d 
woman, left the court room amidst the applause of 
the assembled crowd—a violator of the law—a mur- 
deress in heart, and yet she walked forth, surrounded 
by the incense of virtue and innocence. The court 
looked grave, and men of cool temperament shook 
their heads, because, however it might be attempted 
to be disguised, law and justice had certainly been 
outraged in this sentence, and another dangerous 
precedent established. When a jury mistake palliating 
for justifying circumstances, a great wrong must be 
committed—it is right to season justice with mercy, 
but mercy must not take the place of justice. 


As we have said, the prisoner left the court amidst 
congratulations of her counsel, and of hundreds of 
“ sympathizers”—she became a Magdelen indeed, and 
the Moral Reform Society were not imposed upon or 
disgraced by their protegé. We are disposed to give 
credit where it is due ; and, although this Society are 
doubtless well intentioned, and actuated by the pur- 
est motives, their philanthropy is very frequently 
abused, and the narrow views of many of the mem- 
bers have tended occasionally to bring them as a body 
into ridicule. As regards the subject of this sketch, 
however, their conduct was alike honourable to their 
principles and to themselves. She was placed out of 
the reach of temptation, or at least, was not exposed 
to its wiles—and after a suitable time was placed in 
a situation out of the city, where her blameless life, 
and many enduring qualities, rendered her essential to 
the happiness of the gentleman in whose establishment 
she was placed, and she is now the beloved and re- 











spected wife of a worthy and wealthy citizen 
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THE WIDOW’S VEIL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ST. HILAIRE. 


[Translated for Holden’s Magazine. } 


CHAPTER I. 
THE REFRACTORY CONSCRIPT. 


Between Le Chatelet and Montereau, along the 
high road which leads to Burgundy, there is a village 
of considerable importance, called Valence. Fontain- 
bleau is scarcely three leagues beyond the forest 
which encircles this little spot; extensive meadows 
wind their way between the forest and the village, 
and to reach Valence from Paris, the traveller is 
obliged to keep upon the grand causeway, skirted 
with poplars, which tremble unceasingly in solemn 
monotony. No where can there be found a pleasanter 
abode than in this retired spot, traversed as it is by 
a high road, leading from one large city to another ; 
for, while all around is tranquil, while the air we 
breathe isembalmed with the perfume of the woods, 
at each moment we see post-chaises and heavy dili- 
gences, the rattling. of whose wheels, mingled with the 
bells of the horses, resounds, at first, in the sonorous 
echo ot the poplars, then shakes the casements, and, 
at last dies away in the forest of Montereau. 

Toward the end of summer, in the year: 1808, at 
about eight o’clock in the morning, a foot passenger 
approached the village, beneath the shade of the fine 
poplars which have been mentioned. This young 
man, whose name was Hubert, was an orphan, and 
but lately so, for he was still in mourning, as was evi- 
dent from the band of crape upon his hat. 

The aim of his journey was a small, white house, 
situated at the farther extremity of the village, upon 
the border of the forest of Montereau. This cottage 
was inhabited by Father Vincent, an honest vine- 
dresser of Valence, and by his daughter Germaine. 
Vincent was Hubert’s god-father. His mother, for 
whom he was now in mourning, was a native of 
Montereau. She had married a Captain, who had 
fallen upon the field of battle, and, whether influenced 
by her grief at her loss, or by the gentleness natural 
to her sex, or by maternal weakness, and in the hope 
ef preserving her sole remaining child, she had im- 
bued him with a hatred for war, anda fear of cannon 
shot. 

Hubert knew how to draw, to sing, and to write 
verses ; he was fond of philosophy and mathematics ; 
he was intelligent, devout, and philanthropic. He 
came every year at the time of the vintage to pay 
Father Vincent a visit, and at every visit he found 
Germaine somewhat more beautiful than at the pre- 
ceding one. Though he mentioned it to no one, yet, 
in truth, it was Germaine whom he came to see, for 
she was a charming girl, in the very bloom of youth. 
She had been educated at a boarding-school in Mon- 
tereau ; she dressed like her young companions of 
the city, in a white robe, and an apron of black silk, 
with a bonnet of tulle lace fastened beneath her chin 
by a blue ribbon, from beneath which her long auburn 
hair streamed in luxuriant ringlets upon her shoulders ; 
it was this which induced the inhabitants of the vil- 


lage to think her proud and coquettish. 





On the present occasion, Hubert paid his visit con- 
siderably before the time of the vintage, for it was not 
yet the middle of August. Something extraordinary 
therefore must have happened, and Father Vincent 
was far from expecting him. 

While the young man was approaching beneath the 
poplars, the vine-dresser was seated at table, in his 
neat cottage, making his breakfast upon a quarter of 
cold kid, which he washed down at intervals with the 
wine of his own vineyard. He was a comely man ; 
his face was full, highly coloured, somewhat coarse, 
but frank and honest in its expression. Seated at the 
table beside him, but without partaking of the meal, 
was a young man of careless mien ; he wore tight 
pantaloons of yellow deer-skin, large boots furnished 
with spurs, and a new blue blouse; his hair was 
twisted into a cue, and well powdered ; hi¢ hat, pro- 
tected by an oil-cloth covering, was adorned with a 
knot of tri-coloured ribbons. Germaine was not 
present. 

“ [repeat it, Nicole, it cannot be !” said Father Vin- 
cent to the young man, as he placed upon the table 
the glass which he had just drained. “I like to be 
frank with yeu.” 

“] like it also, uncle,” rejoined the other, with an 
expression greatly at variance with his words. “ Well, 
I have come in person to put the question, instead of 
sending my father, as is customary. The thing ap- 
peared so plain to us both—” 

* So plain! so plain!” 

“ Why, yes; my father is your brother ; he is the 
richest postmaster in the county for twelve leagues 
around, and by joining our farms— 

“ 7 can easily understand that Turgon, your > father, 
and my eldest brother, is squinting that way, especially 
since I have so well improved that portion of our heri- 
tage, which he would willingly have curtailed some- 
what closer, and since he lost those twenty horses in 
the last year’s requisition ; but as fer you, my lad, I 
do not understand how you can look upon the affair 
as a mere matter of interest.” 

« But I love my cousin, uncle.” 

“Tt is not true; you would render her unhappy. 
I have no confidence in your character ; 1 know you, 
do you hear! and while I live, Germaine shall never 
be your wife.” 

“ You are very hard, Father Vincent.” 

“Tam just,and I love my daughter. Besides, were 
you not drawn as a conscript yesterday? do you not 
set out to-morrow? How can you come to ask for 
Germaine’s hand, with the ribbons of a conscript upon 
your hat ?” 

“T can easily obtain fifteen or twenty days for the 
marriage.” 

“ Yes, and a month after, your bride is a widow.” 

“Oh, do not fear; I will not allow myself to be 
disposed of in that fashion.” 

“ Parbleu! I believe it. 
risk your hide in battle.” 

“ You should not say that, uncle ; there is not a 
bolder postillion than myself upon the road.” 


You are not the lad to 
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“ Yes, yes, you are very bold on horseback, but let 
us see you on foot, musket upon arm, in front of a 
battery.” 

“The Senate has just decreed eighty thousand 
men for the campaign in Spain; but if all the con- 
scripts were like Nicole, they might count upon two 
hundred thousand—” 

“ Bah! braggard!” 

« Listen, uncle ! you refuse, and that is enough. It 
might be well, perhaps, to enquire if Germaine is of 
your opinion—but, after all—” 

“ Germaine does not love you, if you will have me 
tell you so, and that ends the matter.” 

‘*It is very easy to say—that ends the matter,—but 
I know well enough that she prefers me, and that 
fellow—” 

* Well! who is that fellow?” 

“ Parbleu! itis your god-son, the tall booby, Hu- 
bert—a lounger, a good-for-nothing, whom I could 
level with a single blow.” 

“ And what would you do if J should prefer him?” 

“He would find that out soon enough! I could 
never endure him.” 

' Be sflent! here comes Germaine.” 

The vine-dresser’s daughter entered the chamber, 
and the conversation ceased. Father Vincent swal- 
lowed a large cup of wine to keep himself in counte- 
nance ; Nicole leaned his elbow upon the table and bit 
his nails, without venturing to look at Germaine ; the 
latter pouted slightly, and cast a glance of impatience 
upon Nicole, as if vexed to find that he had not yet 
left the house. The three kept silence, and the young 
girl began to remove the dishes from the table, when 
a knocking was heard at the door. 

Germaine ran to open it. Hubertentered. Nicole 
started from his chair, and turned pale ; Father Vin- 
cent opened his eyes in astonishment, while his daugh- 
ter uttered an involuntary cry of surprise and joy. 

“ Good-day, god-father ; good-day, Germaine,” said 
Hubert, sadly, without observing Nicole, who had 
pushed his chair to the extremity of the apartment. 

“ Good-day, good-day !” replied the vine-dresser, 
while Germaine, covered with blushes, brought for- 
ward a chair, and placed a clean plate upon the table, 
“come, sit down and eat a morsel; you shall tell us 
your griefs after breakfast, for I see that something 
has happened.” 

“T thank you, Father Vincent; I breakfasted at 
Le Chatelet.” 

During this while, Hubert, having laid aside his 
knapsack, had taken a seat at the table. Nicole did 
not utter a word. 

“ You are not hungry? it may be so—but you are 
not dumb ; drink a cup, and speak. What is the 
matter ?” 

“The matter!” replied Hubert, violently, “ that is 
the matter !” 

And taking from his pocket a knot of ribbons, like 
that worn by the postillion, he cast it upon the ground, 
and trampled it beneath his feet. 

“ How! you have been drawn asa conscript, and 
will not serve?” 

“T have been drawn as a conscript, and I will not 
serve!” replied the young man, planting his elbow 
upon the table, and leaning his chin upon his clenched 
hand. 

Nicole did not move ; an expression of joy was 
visible in his features. 





“ But I thought,” replied the vine-dresser, “ that as 
the only son of a widow, you were exempted.” 

“ True, true!” rejoined Hubert, bitterly, “ but now 
I am an orphan.” 

“ Oh, mon dieu ! your mother ?” 

“ She is dead—fifteen days since.” 

“ Poor lad!” said the vine-dresser, pushing back 
his plate, while Germaine, forgetting her timidity, 
took Hubert’s hand between her own, and bedewed 
it with her tears. 

Hubert continued with more calmness : 

“She thought of you—she thought of you, the 
poor woman, at the moment of her death, for—” 

Here Hubert glanced upon Germaine, clasped her 
hand gently, and added : 

“For she was to have accompanied me to this 
year’s vintage, and as I should not then have been a 
soldier, we would have asked you, god-father, to give 
me Germaine to wife.” 

At these words the vine-dresser’s daughter started ; 
a deep blush dyed her cheeks, and she dropped the 
hand which she held, while Hubert proceeded with a 
gloomy air: 

* But now, it cannot be !” 

“ Just so, parbleu !” cried Father Vincent, warmly. 
** Well, well, my lad, be a man! subdue your sorrow! 
our country before everything! Go, then; conduct 
yourself like a brave soldier; let us hear from you 
now and then, and when you have served out your 
time, I promise you Germaine shall be your wife.” 

“ Diable '” muttered Nicole between his teeth, with- 
out stirring from his place. 

Hubert shook his head, and replied : 

“Tt cannot be !” 

“Why not? Youare only twenty-two ; that is no 
age to marry. A husband should have a beard upon 
his chin ; and besides, do you think that I would have 
given the girl to you onthe spot?’ No! no! all in 
good time.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Germaine, hesitatingly, “but—” 

“ But what, sly one ?” 

“ But not so long,” said the young girl blushing. 

“Ah,ha! Well then, be itso! Let him go for 
two or three years—at the end of this time, let him 
ask for a furlough, and pay usa visit. Besides, with 
his learning, he will make his way rapidly. Well 
then, let him set out! for my god-son could never be 
q” 

Hubert, who had listened without uttering a word, 
and without changing his sad and dejected attitude, 
now raised his head, and replied with a faltering 
voice : 

“Tam one already !” 

“ What? a réfractaire !” cried Father Vincent, 
striking the table with his fist. 

“ A réfractaire!” replied Hubert, more firmly, as 
he rose from his seat. 

He then went toward his knapsack, slung it across 
his shoulder, and with his staff in his hand, ready to 
proceed upon his journey, he addressed Father Vin- 
cent and Germaine as follows: 

“ Listen! My mother’s eyes had not been closed 
for more. than three hours, when they came to 
enlist me. ».They had lost no time. Our country, 
which, as you say, my god-father, it is so necessary to 
serve, might well have waited until the son had buried 
his mother, before sending him to die upon the field 
of battle. Well, I obeyed; I could not believe that 
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a poor lad, overwhelmed with sorrow, would not ob- 
tain a little respite. But no, it was not so, Father 
Vincent. 

« Jt was necessary for me to set out on the morning 
before the burial,” continued Hubert. “I found no 
one of whom I could demand a day’s grace, except 
an old sergeant, of those that they call the Grumblers. 
He scarcely listened to me, and turning his back, 
replied: ‘An old moustache like me, is not to be 
tricked so easily.” Well, I was obliged to conceal 
myself, in order to follow my mother’s hearse to the 
grave. My comrades have gone without me—I am a 
réfractaire.” 

«“ You are mistaken, lad,” interrupted Father Vin- 
cent, somewhat softened. “ They will take all that 
into consideration. Let us have no quarrel, Hubert ; 
join your corps, and you will be let off with two or 
three days in the guard house.” 

“Tt may be so, for, God be thanked, I have not 
tried to escape. I have come thus far, holding in my 
hand the written directions for my route, and nothing 
has been said to me; but [ have come only to tell 
you what I repeat once more. I ama réfractaire, for 
I intend to be one.” 

“ But do you know that they will pursue you, that 
they will make you march, with blows of the sabre, 
that they will tie you to a horse’s tail, and drag you 
from brigade to brigade ?” ; 

“ Well, let them kill me, Father Vincent! Oh, I 
do not weep as I speak to you—but I have more vex- 
ation in my heart, than the Emperor has power in 
his hand. I will never forget the wrong which I 
have received; I will not be punished for having 
wished to bury my mother; I will obey her, I will 
follow her counsels, I will remember her words. 
How often has she said to me: ‘ Hubert, your fa- 
ther was slain in the wars; you have witnessed 
my sufferings; they have caused my death. Well, 
if the sight of an epaulette should tempt you when I 
am gone, if you become a soldier, Hubert, remember 
that for every blow you strike, some one, a mother, a 
sister, a daughter, a wife, perhaps all of them together, 
will weep because of you—will put on mourning be- 
cause of you, will grieve all their lives, because of 
you!” Well, I will make neither widows nor orphans. 
I will not fight! They may kill me, but they shail 
not force me to kill others. Adieu, Father Vincent! I 
have come merely to bid you farewell, and you also, 
Germaine—ah, you have some one here! Ha! it is 
Nicole !” 

Hubert, in turning, had at last perceived the postil- 
lion, and the latter rose from his seat. 

“Why yes, it is I, master Hubert,” replied the 
latter with marked affectation, and displaying in his 
tone the evil passions which he had been obliged to 
restrain during this scene. 

“Tam very glad to see you, master Turgon,” re- 
joined the orphan coolly. “It seems that you are a 
conscript like myself.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 am a conscript; but not exactly like 
you, for I intend to serve.” 

“Each one has his own views,” replied Hubert, 
carelessly, as he turned to speak in a low tone to 
Germaine, who had approached him, trembling with 
anxiety. 

Father Vincent had pushed back his chair, and was 
now gazing sternly at the postillion. 





** As you say, each one has his own views,” replied 
Nicole, desirous of avenging himself by some keen 
insult before departing, “ and mine are that to refuse 
to serve, now, when the Emperor has need of every 
man of courage—when he would crush the enemies 
of our country once for all—to refuse to serve now is 
the act of a—” 

“Of a what, master Nicole?” interruped Hubert, 
without raising his voice, but in a tone of superiority 
so threatening, that the postillion did not venture to 
pronounce the word. 

“ Nothing !” he replied with stifled rage. 

He then left the house without addressing a word 
to those present. 


“ Hubert,” said the vine-dresser, “all of us here- 


love you, and you love us, do you not?” 

Hubert took Germaine’s hand, and replied : 

“ Now that my mother is dead, I love none but 
you.” 

“ And you refuse to fight, and are resolved not to 
be punished for having interred your mother? is that 
all?” added Father Vincent. 

“ Yes, that is all.” 

“ Well then, I will go and arrange matters with the 
Emperor ; the d—i take me if I do not manage it. 
He is here at Fontainbleau, he is going to®ayonne, 
and does not set out until to-morrow. Remain here, 
my children, and be prudent. Hallo, Peirrot!” 
cried the good man, stepping to the door which open- 
ed upon the garden, “ come, saddle La Grise, and be 
quick !” 

Then returning to the two lovers, the vine-dresser 
said to Hubert: 

“ Beware of Nicole! You did not observe it, but 
you cut him to the quick just now. Do not remain 
here. Germaine, lead him into the vineyard, and 
conceal him in the summer house.” 

“ But Nicole will be sure to search there, father— 
the gendarmes will soon be here.” 

“ Well, then—” 

' “ Master, La Grise is ready!” cried Pierrot from 
the street. 

“ Arrange it yourselves. Adieu!” ; 

And after having kissed his daughter, and pressed 
Hubert’s hand, the vine-dresser mounted his mare, 
and set off at a gallop through the forest, in the di- 
rection of Fontainbleau. 

“ Let us fasten the door carefully, and hasten to the 
summer house,” said Germaine, as soon as they were 
alone. 

“ Come then.” 

They had scarcely reached the middle of the vine- 
yard, which was of considerable extent, when violen. 
blows shook the door which opened upon the street. 
They could hear them, notwithstanding the distance, 
and they concealed themselves among the vines. On 
looking toward the house, they soon beheld the gen- 
darmes enter the garden by scaling the walls. Ger- 
maine then whispered to Hubert: 

«Let us go into the forest.” 

*T will follow you, Germaine.” 

And creeping between the vines which skirted the 
forest, they hastily concealed themselves among the 
trees. 

“Come, come!” said Germaine, drawing Hubert 
onward. “Oh, if you knew! that hateful Nicole! 
since you last visited, he has haunted the house con- 
tinually ; and we said: ‘ He is going to join the army, 
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but Hubert is exempt, we shall be tranquil, we shall 
be—’ ” 

“ Happy,” interrupted Hubert, “ you said happy, 
did you not, Germaine ?” 

«“ And if we did say so,” replied the maiden, hesi- 
tating,“ itis over now. For at any rate, ali that the 
Emperor can do will be to remit your punishment, 
you will still be obliged to go—” 

“ But, before going, Germaine, one can exchange 
vows, which inspire courage and happiness—and 
then, | would confide my plans to you, if you really 
loved me, if you would tell me so—” 

The burning glances of the youth, disturbed the 
maiden’s calmness. 

* “ Hubert,” she cried, “ do not speak of that. Oh! 
mon dieu! I have mistaken the path.” 

And, in truth, in her confusion, which was augment- 
ed by the rapidity of.their steps, and by the emotion 
which her lover’s words, uttered in this solitude, had 
excited in her bosom, Germaine had taken one path 
for another. “Oh, mon dieu! mon dieu!” she re- 
peated, “‘ we are lost!” 

The young girl wept with despair. He detained 
her, and taking both her hands, he said: 

“Oh, no! we are safe here! we are completely 
concealed “in the bushes. A hare could not have 
chosen a better spot ; it is good enough for a réfrac- 
taire.” 

“ Oh, be silent! do not utter the word ; if. any one 
should hear you !” 

“ Bah! who could hear me here ?” 

Hubert was deceived, for some one had heard him ; 
and the man, whose attention had been attracted by 
the sound of their voices, had caught the word 
réfractaire. 

Close to this spot, where they imagined no one 
could either hear or see them, there ran one of those 
long avenues, straight and vaulted, like the aisles of a 
cathedral, cleared in days gone by, for the royal 


chase, and forming part of that which, in the language, 


of vénerie, is called the lines of the forest. In this 
avenue two men were walking, with their eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and conversing in a low voice. 
They were officers of the army. Both were in uni- 
form, and their epaulettes of gold indicated a lofty 
rank. ‘The one was tall, the other short. 

The taller one wore a blue frock coat, embroidered 
upon the collar and skirts with flowers of gold, white 
pantaloons, and large riding boots. Three silver 
stars decorated his large epaulettes ; he held in his 
hand a military hat, trimmed with galoon, and a broad 
red ribbon crossed his breast, which was covered 
with decorations. The shorter one wore a green 
coat, pantaloons of white cassemir, light thin boots, 
and, like his companion, a red ribbon also, which was 
passed beneath his coat, appearing and disappearing 
coquettishly between it and his white vest. His pale 
and lofty forehead was surmounted by a smal! cha- 
peau, without decorations. 

At the end of the avenue was seen the imperial 
berline, stationed at the crossing of two roads in the 
forest, and surrounded by an escort of horsemen. 
The Emperor, doubtless, was hunting on this day, 
and had sought out this retired spot to converse more 
freely with one of his chief officers, concerning his 
plans for the campaign. It was Napoleon who had 
overheard the word réfractaire, and he had paused 











to listen. In the mean while, Germaine said to Hu- 
bert: 

“But do you think that my father will succeed ?” 

The latter shook his head with a smile. 

“In the first place,” he replied, “ it is hardly possi- 
ble for him to approach the Emperor's person ; and 
then this man has too many things of importance in 
his head, to busy himself with so petty an affair. 
Last of all, he suffers no trifling on this subject.” 

“ But what will you do then?” replied the young 
girl in alarm. 

“What will I do? I will go on foot by night, from 
forest to forest, from mountain to mountain, until I 
reach a country where I shall be sure they do not 
fight.” 

“ Alas, you will go very far,’- interrupted Ger- 
maine. 

“Yes, very far! But what of that? this human 
butchery terrifies me. I could never strike a fellow 
creature with the edge of a sabre, and see blood flow. 
I esteem, I comprehend, I admire, I love nothing but 
peace! I wish for peace, and I shall know how to 
find it.” 

“ AndI 2?” said the young girl. 

“You? Oh, do not fear! all that will not last 
long. I shall return from my exile sooner than you 
think.” 

“« And if my father obtains an interview with the 
Emperor, and if he pardons you without releasing 
you from the service ?” 

“ Well, Germaine, I will join the army, but I will 
not go to the field of battle. I will desert upon the 


road.” 
“Such obstinacy! Is it possible that you are 


afraid ?” 

“ Afraid? Oh, no, Germaine. Although brought 
up by a woman, yet I am the son of a soldier, and 
my father died facing the enemy! Afraid! I? I 
— not fear even the Emperor Napoleon him- 
self.” 

« Ah! but if he were here ?” said Germaine, with 
an air of incredulity. 

“ If he were here, I should be silent perhaps, but I 
would not yield.” 

As Hubert said this, he advanced mechanically a 
few steps down the path, Germaine walking sad and 
dreamily beside him. After a slight turn in the road, 
they were both greatly surprised at finding themselves 
in an avenue, at the extremity of which they per- 
ceived the vineyard of Father Vincent. 

Not doubting but that the gendarmes were at this 
moment searching the vineyard, they turned, and 
found themselves in the presence of two men, whose 
imposing mien left them but little doubt as to their 
identity. Germaine trembled ; her limbs sank be- 
neath her. As to Hubert, he turned pale, but he 
preserved his calmness, and uncovered his head be- 
fore his sovereign, whom it was impossible not to 
recognize. 

« Ah, ha!” cried that sonorous voice, which had so 
often harangued armies, “ here you are, then, mon- 
sieur le réfractaire. 

And Napoleon had already scrutinized the young 
man with one of those rapid and penetrating glances 
which were peculiar to him. 

“ Why have you not joined your corps ?” he added. 

“ Because my mother has just died,” replied Hu- 
bert, with respectful and touching simplicity. 
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«Tt is well; you shall not be punished ; but you 
will set out in a fortnight. 

« Yes, sire.” 

« You will set out, and you will fight, sir.” 

«Twill set out,” replied the young man calmly, 
“ but I will not fight.” 

The first reply of the sovereign, thus braved, was 
a glance at which hostile squadrons would have trem- 
bled. 

«“ Do you know, sir,” he said, in a voice of thunder, 
“that I could send you to play the philanthropist at 
Brest or Rochefort ?” 

“ Sire, order me to be shot, if you please,” replied 
the bold martyr in the cause of peace, with a tone 
almost of disdain. 

A fearful gesture escaped the Emperor. Germaine 
fell upon her knees, raising her trembling hands to- 
ward him; but Napoleon, without glancing at her, 
said suddenly, in a quick voice: 

“It shall not be long! Maréchal, are the carbines 
of the escort loaded ?” 

« Always, sire.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said the Emperor, turning to Hubert, 
and pointing to the cross roads at the extremity of 
the avenue—“ go yonder, and you will find what you 
desire.” 

Not a feature of Hubert’s face was agitated ; he 
merely removed the crape from his hat, and turning 
to Germaine, who was still upon her knees, pale and 
speechless, like a marble statue, he unfolded the black 
lace, and cast it over her head, saying : 

“ Adieu, Germaige! It was the mourning veil of 
my mother; let it be yours. Preserve carefully the 
widow’s veil.” 

The Emperor had turned his back, and walked a 
few steps with the officer who attended him. He then 
returned, and said to Hubert : 

«« Are you ready, sir?” 

“ Tam ready, sire.” 

“ Advance.” 

Hubert walked onward with a firm step; but as he 
passed Napoleon, the latter asked him abruptly : 

“ Do you know how to draw ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” stammered the young man, stupefied 
at this question. 

“Tt is well. Death, it appears, would be too 
mild a punishment for you. You will join the staff 
of M. Le Maréchal—he departs to-night. You 
shall serve us with your pencil with the grade of sub- 
lieutenant. And—remember well, sir, remember 
above all, and before all, that I expressly forbid your 
fighting.” ' 

The Emperor and the Maréchal departed at these 
words, leaving Hubert motionless, and so deeply lost 
in the chaos of his emotions, that he no longer thought 
even of Germaine. 

She, however, having taken the mourning veil 
from her head, cast herself into his arms, saying: 

“Oh, Hubert, how frightened { was! but how I 
love you! and how I love the Emperor too! And 
now, this veil?” she continued, hesitating. 

“ This veil? oh, keep it always. It must not float 
to the breeze of the battle field ; it must not be stain- 
ed with blood. Let it be my pledge, Germaine. I 
swear by it to remain faithful to my principles, faith- 
ful to you !” 

“ You are incorrigible,” she said, with a smile. 
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mh You mean incorruptible,’ he replied, smiling 
also. 
“ Were I in your place, I would fight now.” 
“ Because you are a woman.” 
» And they slowly retraced the path to the house. 
On the following day, Hubert entered upon the 
or of the post assigned him in the Maréchal’s 
staff. 





CHAPTER IL. 
THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


On the 6th of July of the following year, 1809; 
the grand army of Napoleon was assembled around 
Vienna for a decisive battle. During the night of the 
4th and 5th, two hundred thousand Frenchmen had 
crossed the Danube from the isle of Lobau to the 
plain of Wagram, while the batteries of the Arch- 
Duke, established on the left bank of the river, replied 
to those which lined the entire front of the island, 
while the thunder mingled its sound with this dread- 
ful din, and the conflagration of Enzersdorf lent its 
blaze to the flashes of heaven, to illuminate the grand 
and terrific scene. The 5th was a day of prepara- 
tion and important reconnoitring, the 6th was the day 
destined to bear the glorious name of the battle of 
Wagram. 

For the first time during this campaign, the corps 
of the Maréchal, to whose staff Hubert had been at- 
tached, was to take part in the combat. Hubert on 
horseback, with a handsome uniform, and a sabre at 
his side, was mingled with the aids-de-camp of the 
Maréchal. Thus far there had been but slight skir- 
mishing, with distant and preparatory combats. That 
in which Massena engaged, more serious, since 
he alone opposed the Austrian centre, was scarcely 
revealed, except by the smoke which enveloped 
Aderklaa, at four leagues distance. ‘The standards 
are unfurled; the aids-de-camp gallop to and fro, 
martial music resounds across the field; the small 
pale man, in green uniform, upon a white charger, 
passes along the ranks; he utters words of fire, 
which enkindle every soul. “ And then the enemy 
are numerous, worthy of us; they are in sight, they 
cover the plains. Ha! it isa day of joy.” ~ 

At this magic spectacle, at this preliminary mur- 
mur, at the thunder of those drums, the heart of our 
sub-lieutenant beats with all its force, and his eyes 
scarcely restrain their ardent tears. 

According to the plan of the battle, Massena now 
retires in good order towards the left, and approaches 
the corps to which Hubert is attached. The fire of 
musketry begins to be heard. The vollies of the 
battalions pour out a stream of flame on all sides, 
and the rolling, dropping fire which follows, makes 
fearful havoc. The air is shaken—a dense, white 
smoke hovers over this heated furnace. The Aus- 
trian right had already penetrated into the interval 
which Massena had lefi between his corps and the 
Danube. That General, outflanked although in line, 
despatched his aids-de-camp to announce the pro- 
gress of the enemy, and to request orders. The division 
Bondet, which had been left to guard the bridges, 
was forced backward upon the island, and the retreat 
of the French was menaced ; but Napoleon seemed 
indifferent to these tidings; he listened to them in 
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silence, and gazed, not toward the Danube, but to- 
ward his right. It was noon, the appointed hour. 
It was necessary to march and to conquer at the hour 
in those days. The Emperor saw Davoust pass 
Neusiedel, assail Rosenberg, and push on toward 
Wagram. It wasnoon. Napoleon gave the signal. 

At once the entire centre of his army stirs with a 
single movement, like a Roman phalanx, and 
marches directly across the plain against the enemy’s 
centre. But this centre approaches also ; and to gain 
time to execute his plan, Napoleon protects his ad- 
vance with a battery of sixty pieces of cannon. The 
battle commences on this point. ‘The bronze mouths 
discharge their thunder ; the pas de charge resounds, 
beaten by two thousand drums, and as on days of 
triumph, the band of each regiment plays the favou- 
rite airs of the great general. Cesar, those who are 
about to die, greet thee! Happy are the dead! 
Advance, ye living! Ha! it isa day of joy! 

Scarcely three aids-de-camp are left about the 
Maréchal. WHubert darts forward. 

“Inthe name of heaven, M. Le Maréchal, permit 
me to bear this order !” 

“ Impossible, sir, you are not to expose yourself to 
the fire.” 

“T am not to fight—that is all.” 

“Go then! and remember the Emperor’s prohibi- 
tion.” 

«“ Thanks, M. Le Maréchal!” 

And behold the réfractaire rides at full gallop into 
the mélée ; but the Emperor has seen him depart, and 
spurring directly toward the Maréchal, he says: 

“ Who is that man? it is my réfractaire, is it 
not ?” 

The Maréchal smiled, and made a gesture in the 
affirmative. 4 

“In that case the order may be forgotten on the 
way. It will be necessary to send another.” 

“It has been done already, sire.” 

“Tt is well.” 

Neither the Emperor nor his Marshal was deceived. 
They knew their man. 

Hubert had not ridden two hundred paces before he 
had forgotten the order, as well as the prohibition of 
Napoleon. 

The enemy had retaken Aspern and Essling, and 
his guns swept the bridges established somewhat far- 
ther down the river, below Enzersdorf, now in ruins. 
His tirailleurs and artillery had already reached the 
bridges, and were preparing to maintain themselves 
there. Some Austrian brigades scattered over the 
plain, the stragglers of the division Bondet, who had 
been unable to recross the river. Hubert saw all this. 
Suddenly become a general and a soldier, he divines 
the danger, he spurs to their front, passes with ease 
those flying infantry, and reining in his horse, all 
panting and covered with foam, he cries: 

“ My men, you are retreating! the enemy is yon- 
der! The Emperor has sent me to tell you that the 
battle is won.” 

At these words, the greater part stop, and instantly 
form in line ; the rest hesitate. Hubert, drawing his 
sabre, exclaims: , 

“The first who passes my horse is a dead man !” 

These words were uttered in days of chivalry by 
one of our bravest heroes. 

Hubert knew this; but he knew also their effect 
upon the flying Frenchmen. 


All rally except a single man, who continues his 
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flight toward the Danube, where a few of the enemy’s 
soldiers, in ambush behind the ruins of a hovel, sur- 
round and make him prisoner. This man is Nicole! 

In the meanwhile Hubert has put himself at the 
head of this battalion of fugitives, now transformed 
into heroes, and under his guidance they repulse with 
their bayonets the charges of the cavalry who. pursue 
them. In consequence of Massena’s oblique move- 
ment, those who have taken Nicole find themselves 
surrounded, and are made prisoners in their turn, and 
the postillion of Valen¢e, confounded with them, is 
sent to head quarters. 

As to our réfractaire, he pushes his disobedience 
even to fury, to madness. He has placed himself 
before the bridges. Three hundred men, electrified 
by his example, repel the efforts of two thousand. In 
vain several guns are turned against them, in vain the 
cavalry assails them, in vain the tirailleurs deciminate 
their ranks, in vain the infantry charges them ; Hu- 
bert is there; his men do not know him, but they 
obey asif he had commanded them for twenty years. 
Thanks to him, all those men who have merited de- 
gradation, are about to merit the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

As we have said, the order which Hubert had for- 
gotten, had fortunately reached Massena by another 
aid-de-camp. ‘This Marshal had retaken his position, 
and had won the title of Prince of Essling, which he 
received the same evening upon the field of battle. 

Upon the field of battle, also, there was a young 
man whom they led by force, sadly coufused, but sur- 
rounded by prisoners, his head bandaged, his arms in 
a scarf, accompanied by an Austrian eagle, to the 
feet of the Emperor’s white charger. 

“The Cross of Honor, and the rank of Captain, 
monsieur le réfractaire !” said Napoleon, sternly. 
Then turning bridle, he galloped in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

Near by, passed, between four fusiliers, a French 
soldier, who had returned pell-mell with the enemy, 
a prisoner of the Austrian prisoners. Hubert recog- 
nized him, and interceded to obtain his pardon. 
This man was expelled from his corps, and returned 
in disgrace to France. It was Nicole. 

Hubert, or rather the young réfractaire, as Napo- 
leon continued to call him, fulfilled all the expecta- 
tions promised by his sudden display of valour in his 
first battle. Six years afterwards he was general of 
a brigade. The Emperor was his sole divinity, glory 
his sole mistress. Germaine and his double oath 
was far from his thoughts. 





CHAPTER III. 
VALENCE. 


Ir was in 1814, the allies had crossed the Marne, 
in the rear of Marniont and Mortier, who still hoped 
to rescue Paris. The Emperor abandoned Donlevent 
and Saint-Dizier, and marched with his troops as far 
as Villenerve-l’Archeréque ; but when there, eager to 
arrive in time, he entered a post-chaise, and took, in 
haste, the road which leads to Fontainbleau. 

Among the officers of his escort, some, in order not 
to embarrass his progress, and, above all, to lose no 
time, took the parellel road, which leads to Melun, 
across the heights of the opposite bank of the river. 
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One of them reaches Valence ; he is a General! they 
unharress his horses—he demands others. He is told 
that there is no scarcity of horses, but that there is 
not a single postillion in the village fit to mount the 
saddle. ‘The one who drove him here has fallen half 
dead with fatigue. This man has ridden four relays 
without an interval of rest. ‘The General, in a rage, 
thrusts his head out at the carriage window. 

«“ How!” he exclaimed, with an oath, “ not a man 
here to serve upon the road to Paris, wien the capital 
is besieged ?” 

“ Not one, my General,” replied one of the grooms, 
trembling with fear, “it is not our fault. At least 
ten Senators have passed here on the way to their 
estates. They have taken all the postillions with 
them, but in an hour ofie of them will return.” 

“ In an hour! why in an hour they might burn Paris.” 

“ General, there is one Nicole here, a capital pos- 
tillion, who would drive you speedily enough ; but he 
is the postmaster’s nephew, and he is just now in the 
saloon yonder, signing his marriage contract.” 
ig “ His marriage contract !” cried the officer furiously.” 

And without even having noticed the name of 
Nicole, he leaped from his caléche, and hurried across 


the courtyard towards the saloon which had been |. 


pointed out to him. A blow of his foot dashed in the 
door, and he entered. 

A score of peasants in holiday attire were standing 
around a table at which a notary was seated. Near 
him stood a-young man, with a nosegay in his button 
hole, who had just signed his name to the contract, 
in the place designated by the finger of the notary, 
and who now passed the pen to his handsome bride, 
who, dressed in white, was pale'as her snow-white ruff. 

The entrance of the General was like a clap of 
thunder to all present, and to the bridegroom among 
the rest, for he sank into a chair almost swooning. 

This General was Hubert ; the bride was Germaine. 

“ How!” he exclaimed, without even looking upon 
her, and casting a fearful glance upon those assem- 
bled, “how! you are dressed for a festival, while 
your brothers are massacred before Paris! Begone! 
Go sharpen your ploughshares! It is blood that we 
need to-day! Begone!” 

“ And you,” continued the General with increasing 
indignation, as he addressed the postillion, whom he 
did not recognize, “ you celebrate your wedding on 
the day when you ought to die upon the saddle ?” 

With these words Hubert seized the contract with 
violence, and tore it in pieces. 

All exclaimed aloud ; but the General, turning to 
the discomfited bridegroom, pointed to the door with 
an imperious gesture, and said: 

“ To horse! The Emperor expects us!” 

At this name all opposition was at an end; the 
postillion left the apartment without uttering a word. 

The postmaster ventured to offer his excuses. 

« General,” he said, “ this marriage was important. 
Delay might prevent it, and as it insures the fortune 
of my family”— ; ; - 

“ Well, then,” cried the impetuous soldier, who was 
now upon the threshold of the apartment, “ let them 
marry when the enemy no longer stains the soil of 
our country.” 

“« Never !” exclaimed the young girl. ‘“ Hubert,” 
she continued, casting herself upon her knees before 
him, and raising her clasped hands, “ Hubert, have 
you then forgotten eens ? Iam that Germaine 
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whom you once loved, that Germaine who concealed 
you when you refused to fight. My father is dead, 
Hubert. I am an orphan as you were then, and they 
have taken advantage of my helplessness to marry 
me to one I cannot love. I have no support, no pro- 
tector but you !” 

The postmaster, who was no other than Turgon, 
Germaine’s uncle, now her guardian, and whose in- 
terested views upon the inheritance of his ward were 
thus suddenly thwarted, stood stupified, half with an- 
ger, half with fear, and waited anxiously for the reply 
of the ancient réfractaire: 

The latter hesitated ; the memory of the past re- 
turned indeed, but deeper emotions swayed him. He 
raised the young girl, but his eyes were directed to- 
wards his caléche. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I remember—but to-morrow— 
to-morrow—at some future day—when Paris is saved 
—when France—” 

“ The horses are ready!” cried a voice from the 
court-yard. 

“ Adieu! adieu!” he said hurriedly. But Ger- 
maine stretching out her arms to detain him, ex- 
claimed : 

“ Hubert! Hubert! you will not go! I have said 
too much now! I am lost if you leave me! Remain 
for a moment !” 

“ It is impossible to-day! Let me pass, my child !” 

And with a hand of iron he had already grasped 
the arm of the terrified Germaine, when his aids-de- 
camp who followed him, and who had just arrived, 
appeared in disorder upon the threshold. A loud din 
and great confusion was heard without. 

« All is over, General! we have just met the couri- 
ers. Paris has capitulated ; the Emperor has returned 
alone from Essonne to Fountainbleau.” 

“ Woe! woe!” cried Hubert, pale with rage and 
despair, “ miserable traitors! To horse, messieurs !” 

“ General, be calm! reflect !” 

“ T will not hear a word. ‘T'o horse! to horse !” 

And with his drawn sabre in his hand, he rushed 
toward the door like a madman, when Germaine, 
restored to self-possession detained him calmly with 
her hand, and with an air of authority, which arrested 
him in spite of himself. All present looked with as- 
tonishment at this weak, young girl, who thus alone 
restrained this unchained lion. She did not utter a 
word, and still the General stood motionless and as 
if petrified, as he looked upon her. During this 
scene of confusion, she had removed her nuptial veil, 
and had replaced it by one of black lace, which, co- 
vering her face, fell down over her white marriage 
robe. 

It was the widow's veil ! 

Hubert now comprehended all, remembered all ; 
the sabre dropped from his hand, and he stretched 
his arms toward Germaine, who sank upon his bosom 


in tears. 
* * . * . 7 * * 


Some years later, there dwelt in this pretty village 
of Valence, a sweet and charming sans consisting 
of a General still young, although retired from service, 
a charming woman, and two fine boys. The mother 
instilled into the minds of her sons a love for peace 
and for the innocent virtues, but the father and the 
children always stationed themselves at the window, 





when the village drum passed by. 
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Berancer, when he gave us his bewitching little 

m, under the form of a song, entitled Le Roi 
d’Yvetot, invented no poetic image to convey an 
epigram. It is certain that the burgh of Yvetot sud- 
denly passed from a seignory to a kingdom, and his- 
tory gives the following explanation of the subject. 

In 572, Clothair I. having caused the seigneur of 
that village to be assassinated, because he gave an 
asylum to Prince Chramne, the king’s rebellious son, 
Pope John III. no sooner learned that this crime 
had been committed on Good Friday, than he ex- 
communicated Clothair, and the bul! of excommuni- 
cation was not suspended until Clothair consented to 
erect Yvetot into a sovereign kingdom. 

What was more singular, however, this royalty 
was respected and maintained down to the time of 
Louis XI. At this epoch, Yvetot had become the 
Free City of Normandy ; the contrabandists there de-. 
posited all their merchandize, and afterward sold their 

oods throughout the rest of France with impunity, 
fe they carried letters of marque from the King of 
Yvetot. We may conceive the advantages he de- 
rived from this tolerance; since Louis XI. urged 
on by the complaints of the chief artisans of his good 
city of Paris, set himself seriously to work to destroy 
this abuse. But, according to his well known cha- 
racter, he aimed at becoming master of Yvetot by 
stratagem rather than by force. He was a king who 
delighted in trickery, and practised it even in his cru- 
elties. 

While passing through Rouen, he met with a skil- 
ful troubadour, named d’Aimery Cadnet, who ad- 
dressed to Louis XI. some verses which he had set 
to music and sang remarkably well. The king com- 
manded him to come to him in the evening whilst 
he supped at the Hotel de Ville. Cadnet obeyed the 
invitation, and found himself in the banqueting hall 
with the provost of the merchants, and many other 
rich burghers of Rouen, whom the king had admitted 
to hiis table. All complained of the contrabandists of 
Yvetot. 

*“ Par Dieu! messieurs,” said the king to them— 
« since a Pope has made an inviolable royalty of that 
petty burgh, why cannot I, myself, make a prin- 
cipality of Candebec, and give that village sovereign a 
rival worthy of measuring swords with him? I en- 
gage not to meddle with their affairs myself, but I 
can easily manage to bring them to blows, by which 
we shall profit.” 

The Rouennese merchants did not exactly com- 
prehend the king’s project ; yet they loudly expressed 
approval. The repast finished, he dismissed them 
all; and Cadnet, who seemed to have come to no 

rpose, prepared to leave with the rest, when Louis 
gr made sign to him to remain; he bade him be 
seated, and regarding him sportively, requested him 
to answer his questions. 

“ Master Cadnet, what is your age ?” 

’ « Twenty-five years, sire.” 

“ From what country are you ?” 

“From Provence. I left my family fifteen years 
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ago, to follow a celebrated juggler named Calanson, 
who sedaced my young imagination by his versifica- 
tions, his agility, and bravery.” 

“ How! then you have a taste for war?” 

“Sire, I have been a soldier; I have made a 
campaign against you, and fought at the battle of 
Montlhéri, under the orders of the Count de Charolais.” 

“Good! And so you have deserted glory for 
jugglery ?” 

“The harness was too heavy, the bread too hard, 
the wine too sour, for a man accustomed to living on 
nectar and ambrosia ; Phebus and Cupid enlisted 
me under their banners ; besides, sire, I have acquir- 
ed too much renown in the gay science to smother 
all my reputation under a soldier’s cuirass.” 

“Ah! ah! it seems you think yourself perfect 
master of your profession ? come, tell me what you 
can do.” 

“ T can rhyme, compose virelays and rustic ballads, 
propound and solve riddles, play symphonies on the 
cithern, the lute, the monochord, the rote, the gigue, 
or the psaltery ; I can mock the songs of birds, throw 
and catch apples with knives, play tricks with bas- 
kets, make dogs and monkeys leap through four 
hoops ; I can a 

“T see,” interrupted the king, with a smile of satis- 
faction, “ you are a good companion, just the sort of 
man I am in search of: heretofore you have trans- 
formed yourself into a bird, I shall turn you into a 
fox ; so valorous a subject merits high reward, and 











I announce to you that I have made you a prince !” 

“ Prince !” replied Cadnet, bursting into laughter ; 
“ prince of fools, doubtless to igure, at the next fes- 
tival ?” . 

“ No, messire, a sovereign prince with the title of 
Duke of Candebec ; here on the spot I will myself, 
with my own hand, write down the provisions ; you 
will read them with attention, and be careful to ob- 
serve all the royal instructitns they contain. I have 
made a cardinal of a tailor’sson, who is now my prime 
minister ; ‘Tristan, my boon companion, was a butcher; 
my intimate counsellor, Oliver Je Dain, is a baker— 
surely, then, I can make a prince of a juggler, es- 
pecially under the present circumstances, when I wish 
to add a jest to the play.” . 

And the king laughed heartily. 

Cadnet, struck with surprise and admiration, did 
not know at first know how to testify his gratitude to 
his benefactor ; but this moment of modesty passed, 
he soon accustomed himself to the unforseen favour 








which led to his elevation, and the king had scarcely 
concluded writing the secret instructions, ere our 
parvenu already considered himself a veritable prince, 
and assumed an air of dignity. 

The instructions were handed to him, together 
with a letter addressed to the military governor of 
Nomandy, and on the following day, the troubadour 
Cadnet, encased in rich armour, made his entry into 
Candebec, under the name of Prince Aimery. He only 
remained there one month, just long enough to make 
himself known to the people, and raise some troops 
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to enforce the fulfilment of hiscommands. This done, 
he resumed his apparel as a juggler, and strapping his 
lute on his back, joined a band of contrabandists who 
were returning to Yvetot. He lodged without osten- 
tation or stir, in a sort of inn, or, rather, cabaret, situ- 
ted in front of the king’s palace, and devoted a week 
to the acquirement of information respecting the civil 
and military government of this little country. 

At this time the reigning sovereign of Yvetot bore 
the name of Rupert I.; he was a little man, about 
fifty years of age, a gourmand and deep drinker, and 
the son of the richest vine-dresser in the country. In 
those days Normandy was covered with vines, and it 
was not until after the invasion of the English, and 
the devastations which ensued, that the Normans re- 
nounced that culture, as we learn from the travels 
of Olivier Basselin. ‘The throne of Yvetot was 
elective, and the Salic law was strictly observed in 
that kingdom, which, besides the chief city, com- 
prised the villages of Fauville, Alonville, Vallique- 
ville, and Panneville. A charter, rigorously fulfilled, 
ordained as the first condition for the election of the 
king, that he must be born within the limits of the 
kingdom. When the monarch died without heirs, 
they invariably elected as his successor, some skilful 
man, familiar with the contraband trade. 

Rupert was very affable; he loved his subjects 
like the head of a family ; he drank with them, and 
flew into a passion whenever he had the gout, not 
with his wife, for he was a widower, but with 
Sylvine de Bragellone, his favourite. She was a 
beautiful Norman, who had obtained as much power 
over him, as Madame de Maintenon afterwards had 
over Louis XIV. Rupert had but one daughter ; her 
name was Arlette. She was eighteen years of age, 
and Sylvine, early chosen to govern her youth, had 
taught her to read. They neither of them knew 
how to write. 

Cadnet adroitly derived all these facts from his host 
the Sieur Falourdeil. While drinking together he 
learned, moreover, that this gentleman was Rupert’s 
minister of police, and an aspirant to the hand of the 
King’s daughter. As the Princess Arlette had no 
known inclination, a call was issued to all the youth 
of the kingdom, inviting them to contest her hand by 
feats of archery, a usage consecrated by an article of 
the charter. All grades of competitors were admitted, 
it having been demonstrated by many examples that 
marriages thus brought about were often eonducive to 
the tranquility of the State. 

These novel customs astonished Cadnet. He began 
to think that he must be making a voyage of discov- 
ery into some unknown country ; but like a wary trav- 
eller, he applied all the information he gained to the 
advancement of the interests of his mission. Well 
knowing that his title of foreigner would prevent his 
entering the lists‘with the contestants for the hand 
of Arlette, he strove to make an impression upon her 
heart ; his means of seduction were abundant, and he 
used them boldly. Poesy, music, harmonious songs, 
’ all were employed to attract her attention. He par- 
ticularly attached himself *to the king’s favourite, and 
soon succeeded in conveying to her a secret message, 
in which, avowing himself to be a lover in disguise, 
he begged for a private interview and permission to 
introduce himself into the royal palace. 

Sylvine de Bragellone, whose heart was strongly 
influenced by every thing in the shape of gallantry, 
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showed herself by no means insensible to the senti- 
ments of the handsome troubadour, for she applied 
to herself personally the honours of a declaration 
which concerned no one but the artless Arlette, and 
disregarding the dictates of propriety, consented to re- 
ceive Cadnet secretly ; she sent him word through a 
confidant that there was no other way of introducing 
him into the palace than through the window which 
opened on the square. The night was appointed, and 
Sylvine concluded by giving him to understand that if 
his intentions were such as she supposed them to be, 
he would be favourably heard. 

Cadnet perceived the mistake: he divined that the 
favourite wished a husband, and that he was the vic- 
tim chosen for the sacrifice. He took no pains to 
disabuse Sylvine, and awaited the night with impa- 
tience. 

The Duke of Candebec, whom every one took for 
a wandering minstrel, inspired no suspicion. He was 
at his window awaiting the appointed hour, and 
charmed the citizens with his joyous songs, when a 
valet, escorted by all the young men in the country, 
came to proclaim to the sound of a bagpipe, that the 
grand tournament was about to take place, the con- 
queror in which would be proclaimed the future 
—— of the Princess Arlette and successor to Ru- 
pert I. 

At this proclamation the assembled youth shouted 
with joy. Cadnet, descending on the public square, 
checked the enthusiasts for a moment by stating that 
he had an incredible revelation to make ; he told them 
that in the course of his adventurous life asa strolling 
singer, he had learnt all the devices and legends of the 
different cities through which he passed ; that among 
others he had one for Yvetot and the Princess Arlette, 
and if they wished, he would make it known to her 
numerous pretenders. They all consented with eager 
curiosity. Then Cadnet reflecting for an instant, ex- 
temporized, with an air of inspiration, the following 
verse : 

“When a prince she doth espouse, 
“~The kingdom shall disappear, 
‘The title of king likewise ; 


‘* He who no longer has her, shall give her 
** To him who already has her.’’ 


The troubadour knew the meaning of his words 
perfectly well, but no one else could see any thing in 
this obscure prediction, and it was received with roars 
of laughter. They proceeded to the field, there to 
contest the prize. Cadnet, warmly interested in the 
result of this ridiculous game, after waiting about 
halt an hour, saw the King’s falconer pass hy de- 
corated with many coloured ribbons. He threw his 
bonnet in the air, danced and grinned like a fool. It 
was this imbecile who had won the Princess! 

He was conducted to the palace with all the 
honours which could possibly be accorded to the happy 
idiot, and then the crowd disappeared. Night soon 
arrived, and Cadnet repaired to the rendezvous Sylvine 
had appointed. While rambling round the environs, 
he heard all the gates shut and Eecsncd on the inside, 
and he perceived that it was only by escalade that 
he could penetrate into this fortress, destitute of guards 
or sentinels, and distinguished from other houses, sim- 
ply by a trellised arbour placed in front of the princi- 
= entrance, bearing this inscription: Throne of the 
ing. 
This was a most hopeful point @appui which he 
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could use as a ladder to reach the window. He soon 
sprung to the top of the arbour, and prepared to tap 
coftly to warn his accomplice, but checked himself 
when he perceived that Sylvine was not alone, and 
listened. 

Arlette, her eyes swimming with tears, lamented to 
her governess the choice which chance had made for 
her of such a husband as the falconer ; and she swore 
that she would never submit to the unjust law of the 


country, for her heart was already given to another. | 


Sylvine, surprised at this bold avowal, wished to know 
the name of the hidden loved one ; then Arlette, blush- 
ing, confessed that he was the handsome troubadour : 
“ Do not think, madame,” said she,“ that he has been 
informed of my sentiments ; I have never mentioned 
them to any one but you, yet I would rather become 
a nun in the Convent of Fauville, than marry an- 
other.” : 

Sylvine sharply condemned this insensate passion ; 
she represented to the Princess all that was base and 
evil in the profession of a juggler, overwhelmed Cad- 
net with abuse, and reconducted Arlette to her 
chamber, begging her not to irritate her father by this 
foolish opposition. Our Duke of Candebec, who had 
overheard the whole, learnt from this short conversa- 
tion the part it remained for him to play. His object 
being to ruin the favourite by compromising her, he 
quickly leaped into her chamber. 

Sylvine soon reappeared, and with surprise beheld 
him throw himself at her feet without preparation 
and utter the most sacred protestations of eternal love. 
The lady De Bragellone was not much shocked with 
this excess of passion, but she had a position to main- 
tain, and it would require considerable time end ad- 
dress to obtain the consent of the King. Cadnet, on 
the contrary, would not hear of delay; he even spoke 
of elopement! Sylvine agitated, hesitating, knew 
not how to answer him. 

At this juncture, grotesque and noisy music sounded 
under the window of the palace: it was a serenade 
which the young men of Yvetot gave to their friend 
Mederic the falconer, in congratulation of his victory. 
This ucforseen incident frightened Sylvine ; she made 
Cadnet hide behind the flowing tapestry which inclos- 
ed her bed-press; she had reason, for the King, 
awakened by this rude harmony, appeared in the 
chamber of his favourite to share with her the pleas- 
ure of such a burlesque concert. ; 

He had already waited a long time, when, at length 
the musicians began to play most falsely, a pretty 
air which they had acquired from Cadnet. ‘The self 
love of the author could not endure this proof, and 
our troubadour angrily seizing his lute, which always 
accompanied him, struck up behind the tapestry the 
air which they had so shamefully caricatured. The 
King, very much astonished, ran to the hiding place, 
and discovered the player, who continued to the end 
without the least discomposure. 

Furious at this impassibility, Rupert regarded Syl- 
vine with wrath ; then addressing Cadnet : 

“ Perfidious troubadour!” said he, “ how came you 
here ? I have lately noticed you among my subjects: 
you seek to seduce them by flatteries. I may be de- 


ceived, but I suspect you .of being a secret agent of 
the Duke de Candebec.” 

“ Puissant King, you have justly divined.” 

_“ What! do you dare to confess it to me !” 
°2«Be not angry! 


Let your Majesty but deign to 











The King of Yeetot. 


hear me--then judge. Two weeks ago, passing through 
Candebec, I had occasion to see the Prince who goy- 
erns that State. He isa young nobleman, fond of the 
arts, highly esteeming min&trels, jugglers, and trou- 
badours. ‘To me he paid particular attention, and in 
return, I acknowledge I felt very grateful. ‘ Messire, 
said he,‘ you can render me a great service. I have 
been informed that the King of Yvetot, my neighbour, 
has a charming daughter: go ask her in marriage for 
me. If Rupert is wise enough to disregard the char- 
ters and absurd laws which render him the chief slave 
in his kingdom, I shall feel honoured in being his 
son-in-law ; if he refuses, then I will wage a terrible 
war against him to avenge the affront.’ Behold, sire, 
the mission which has been confided tome; I had 
begged the lady Sylvine de Bragellone to grant me 
an interview to obtain her influence before speaking 
of the subject to you, and you surprised us in the 
midst of a conversation perfectly innocent. Now, 
reflect, sire, what part you ought to take; see the 
written demand from the hand of the Duke of Can- 
debec ; I await your reply.” 

The King took the parchment Cadnet held out to 
him, and ran it over with a suspicious eye, whilst 
Sylvine furtively pressed the hand of the troubadour 
in token of her gratitude for his having relieved her 
from such an overpowering embarrassment 

“This letter,” replied the King, after looking it 
over, “is more impertinent than courteous. I am not 
a warlike monarch, and I fear that when the soldiers 
have trampled down the vines, the taxes will not be 
well paid. Nevertheless, I cannot permit the Duke 
of Candebec to dictate law forme. The charters 
of my country are sacred; if I did not follow them 
I should find myself powerless, since it is by virtue of 
them I reign. My royalty is not ambitious, it is 
content with the son-in-law whom ehance has given 
us, and your Duke shall not have my daughter.” 

“ Your resolution is courageous,” said Cadnet ina 
sarcastic tone ; “ I do not know much about matters 
of such importance, but in your place, I would do as 
you do. There will be fighting, sire, and in my capa- 
city of troubadour, I shall be ready to chant your 
victory.” 

“ Or those of my adversary.” 

“T cannot deny it; we have many troubadours 
who always sing the praises of him who conquers.” 

“In the meantime, messire, ambassador extraordi- 
nary, as your presence in the palace seems suspicious, 
you will consider yourself my prisoner until such time 
as I receive an answer to the letter I am about to 
write to the Duke of Candebec.” 

“ Prisoner !” cried Cadnet, with indignation. 

« At least, I do not wish you to depart my States, 
and I give you my capital for a prison.” 

“ T accept, sire ; but you shall have no future cause 
to distrust me. I will prove that my only design is to 
serve you,and render you happy.” 

Next morning, the King assembled his council. 
Cadnet was summoned before them, and he repeated 
all that he had before said to the King. War was re- 
solved upon ; notwithstanding tlie observations of the 
King, who wished to make some evasive reply, the 
falconer received orders to proceed as a herald-at- 
arms to the court of the Duke de Candebec, and offer 
defiance. Mederic was a very skilful fowler; he un- 
derstood perfectly the art of training hawks and ger- 
falcons, but further than that, he was a mere rustic 











bumpkin, and possessed no dignity for such a mission. 
Cadnet undertook to give him instructions! he wrote 
a letter to the general of the troops of the Prince of 
Candebec, recommending him to receive the new 
ambassador as he deserved. Mederic bravely started, 
little anticipating the perils.that awaited him. 

They mustered the soldiers. The royal army 
amounted to fifty-two men, whom Rupert reviewed 
from his window, for a sudden attack of the gout pre- 
vented him from putting himself at the head of his 
valorous battalions. 

“Tt will not be my fault,” said he to Cadnet, “ 
they are defeated.” 

“ Do you not think, sire,” observed Cadnet, “ that 
your daughter will run great danger in the midst of 
the approaching battles ?” 

“ You are right; I shall send Sylvine with her to 
the Abbess of Fauville. There, at least, Heaven will 
protect them ; but who will conduct them ?” 

“ Me, sire !” 

“You, my prisoner? But if you should be a trai- 
tor? an emissary of Candebec ?” 

“ Ah, sire! what injustice you do to my intentions, 
my sentiments! My heart is wholly devoted to you! 
Charge me with the care of protecting your child, and 
you will see whether I betray your confidence !” 

“ Well, I consent! I dare not suppose that you 
would be so base as to deceive an old man, a father 
who trusts to you his child.” 

Cadnet felt his forehead suffused with blushes at 
this last word ; but he was so involved in the intrigue 
that it was necessary to carry it out to its ultimate 
consequences, Sylvine and Arlette started under 
his conduct, but he did not escort them to the con- 
vent. 

Scarcely had the three escaped, when Mederie ap- 
peared before the king ; his terrified appearance an- 
nouncing a great event. He apprised Rupert that 
half-way on the road he had met the enemy’s sol- 
diers ; that they read his despatches, and then flung 
a gauntlet in his face, overwhelming him with inju- 
ries and insults. 

“ And you have allowed them to treat you thus 
without retaliating ?” said the king. 


“ Good Saint Paterne! I think it is you who fail 
in that respect,” replied the Norman ; “ you sent me, 
and you ought to revenge my affront.” 


“T never thought you such a coward.” 


“ Once more, I am not to blame. It is you who 
have received the gauntlet-stroke in my person! I 
know not how all this will end, but I would not wish 
to be in your place !” 


*“ You should have washed out the insult in the 
blood of the villain !” 

* You are not willing to hear that I am but the 
footstool of your power: they may beat, they may 
scourge a footstool—it has nothing to say. It is the 
affair of him who owns the footstool. You have me 
for a footstool ; it is for you, then, to settle the matter.” 

“ My friend, you might well settle it yourself.” 





The King of Yvetot. 
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“So, then, you wish to escape the humiliations | 
have received? I only regret one thing, which is that 
they have not said and done more ; you well deserve 
it, sire.” 

“ Silence ! you have compromised me by your cow- 
ardice ; and in the position I now find myself, my 
greatest misfortune is in having such a son-in-law as 
you !” 

It was thus that the King of Yvetot understood the 
duties of diplomacy. 

At the end of this conversation, cries were heard in 
the street. Falourdel ran in to announce that the 
people demanded a chief to lead them against the 
Prince of Candebec, whom they saw advancing on 
the plain. Rupert knew not what to do, what to 
command ; he was confined to his arm-chair, and 
yet no one could fill his place. Making a desperate 
effort, he called for his horse, and declared that he 
would die gloriously, sword in hand, rather than yield 
his rights and privileges ; but he was too late! A 
second messenger arrived to inform the king that the 
enemy had entered the city. 

At the same instant the Duke of Candebec, clothed 
in brilliant armour and visor down, appeared at the 
door of the apartment : 

“ Obstinate old man,” said he, “ your states no 
longer belong to you ; you are my prisoner! Follow 
me !” 

“That seems like my cousin the King of France 
at Peronne,” cried Rupert. “I must submit to 
force, Duke of Candebec, but as I have already 
said, you shall not have my daughter.” 

They mounted him on a palfrey richly covered 
with trappings of red velvet, and surrounded with a 
numerous escort of varlets and mace-bearers, they 
conducted him in triumph to the city of Candebec. 
He could not understand this pomp, these honours 
paid to the vanquished. When he arrived at the pa- 
lace, harmonious music met his ear; garlands of 
flowers and devices adorned the gate through which 
he passed. Suddenly two curtains were drawn aside, 
and he beheld the Duke of Candebec at the feet of 
Arlette! 

His surprise redoubled when he recognised in him 
the troubadour, Cadnet. They apprised him that his 
kingdom of Yvetot was forever suppressed ; that it 
was henceforth joined to the Duchy of Candebec, of 
which the sovereignty was given to Rupert, until his 
death; thus doubling his power. After his death, 
both cities were to revert to the crown of the King of 
France, and be forever re-united to his province of 
Normandy. The only condition imposed upon him 
in consideration of this high fortune, was that he 
should give the hand of Arlette to the poor trouba- 
dour, Cadnet. 

The good king Rupert, affected to tears, threw 
himself into the arms of his daughter, consented to 
every thing, and while drinking to the health of 
Louis XI., congratulated himself on being the first 
king who was ever known to extend his dominions 
after having been dethroned. 
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AMERICAN I 


[oric1 





Somenopy has said, we know not who he was, but 
a sensible fellow was he, that this is a “ great coun- 
try ;” that we have beauty, and sublimity, and music, 
and symmetry, all around, beneath and above us; 
that our mountains are positively grand, our rivers 
magnificent, our forests immense, and our skies smil- 
ing with heaven’s own sweetness. He avers too, that 
our men are generous, our women pure and lovely, 
nda our children’s thanks to the Common Schools, 
perfect infantile salons. 

Now, we endorse every opinion of this honest fel- 
low, whom may true hearts always bless, because he 
spoke a good word for our much neglected country ; 
but it seems to us most excessively queer, that, with 
all its advantages, natural and artificial, our poor land 
should be rated so much below par, in the practice of 
her worthy citizens. We look askance at her and 
her products; we ring her metal, we laugh very 
sagely at her wisdom, and most heartily despise her 
efforts tosing. No matter what she does or how she 
does it, we are afraid to trust her, and with a jolly 
shrug of the shoulders, propound the query—* can 
any good come out of,’—home ! 

*Tis passing strange—'tis pitiful! but true, every 
bit of it; and the root of all of it, if we mistake not, 
will be found not so much dislike of our country, as 
undue fondness for others—a sort of demi-worship of 
all that bears the mystic stamp of “ abroad.” 

We boast of our independence, we free and en- 
lightened conservators of Americam liberties, and 
joint-stock proprietors in territorial lands ; but there 
never was a greater mistake made than this consoling 
self-gratulation. We are, practically, the most ser- 
vile imitators of everything foreign. In eating and 
drinking, in the clothes we wear, and the way we 
wear them, we are slavish subjects of foreign man- 
nerism. Why the very barbers and boot-blacks of our 
cities, catching the beat of the public pulse, append 
to their sign-boards the significant recommendation, 
“ From Paris?’—* From London.” 

The bon-ton hatter, whilst he carefully smooths the 
nap of your caster, swears that he imported the 
fashion, direct and in advance—your tailor with his }, 
hand on his heart, assures you that the roll of the 
collar is Prince Albert’s “ own,” and the fashion of 
the seam copied from Monpensier’s wedding-suit ;— 
and your boot-maker, whilst you are writhing with 
the agony of compressed corns, silences your maledic- 
tions, and soothes your pain, with the court-plaister 
of “’Tis D’Orsay’s pattern.” 

There was once 2 plain old republican mechanic, 
ths “lightning printer’ he has been called, though 
the electric telegraph was unknown in his day, 
ycleped Ben Franklin ; a man who never fel® uncom- 
fortable, but stood erect in any place, and looked 
majesty in the face, without winking. And there was 
another ancient worthy cailed Tom Jefferson, the 
framer of a certain document which has kept kings 
awake o’ nights ever since it saw the daylight—and 
this latter lived very plainly during his good old Presi- 
dential times, and astonished European envoys by 
his unpretending republican simplicity. 

But should the Endor-witch of modern curiosity, 
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exorcise either of these old patriots from their sacred 
resting-places, to reveal to the shivering and gaping 
souls of the present generation the destiny of our re- 
public, how would their venerable heads droop at the 
decadence of all they prized so highly! how would 
they shrink at the blasphemy of those who “ wrest 
the scriptures” of freedom ; and with solemn indigna- 
tion warn us of the coming retribution. 

What would those patriarchs behold in the metro- 
polis of our land? what but the very quintessence of 
the American power of imitation—Almack’s traves- 
tied in every ball—and a perfect brahminism of castes, 
from the lordly M. C. down to the vulgarsubordinate 
ofa clerk’s ante-chamber. At a glance may be seen 
the state of things, and we wonder indeed that fo- 
reign scribblers do not laugh still louder at our ridi- 
culous affectation of independence. 

By the good fashionables of the season, bless their 
unsophisticated souls ! a French attaché is considered 
indispensable to a perfect soireé—a Russian count is 
the lion of a concert—and a bona-fide English peer 
would fill the theatre from pit to dome for seven con- 
secutive nights. We remember it did on one occa- 
sion, at any rate, and that in the quiet, unostenta- 
tious, weli-bred city of Boston, which considered her- 
self so highly complimented some time since, when 
Boz thought her to resemble an “ English town.” The 
theatre was filled—ay, old Faneuil Hall even, the 
“cradle of liberty,” was crowded when the stock-job- 
bing British nobleman Ashburton held his court 
there—that the grinning Yankees might stare at a 
* live lord,” and forget that he was a man—almost. 

And all this time there are men of genius, noble- 
souled, great-hearted men, in this country of ours, 
sinking, some by poverty, some through neglect, some 
by desperate dissipation, to early ruin, while no help- 


ing hand is stretched out to succor or save! There are 


hundreds struggling through misery and persecution, 
to attain a niche in the temple of fame, and yet no- 
body knows nor cares! But if a foreign scribbler or 


stock-jobber deign to visit us, we, like parasites, fling 


wide our doors and pile our tabies, to feast and flat- 
ter our foreign—shall we call them, masters? We 
make our own honour, yea, our own interest, (if we 
care more for that,) the stepping-stone by which fo- 
reign adventurers may reach their objects. We bend 
humbly to the earth, place our necks beneath the 
feet of transatlantic “ models,’ and meekly entreat 
them, “ Gentle masters! deign to use our bodies as 
your footstools! tread upon us—make us your lad- 
ders! We will account it all honour to be the servi- 
tors of such noble gentlemen !” 

And so our actors must cross the sea, and make 
their bow-histrionic at the shilling-a-head provincial 
theatres, from Belfast to Birmingham ; and our 
sculptors must dig their marble from the Pontine 
marshes ; and our poets must be Tennysonian, and 
our essayists make bad grammar like Carlyle, or 
clinch fictitious nails with an argumental sledge- 
hammer like Macauley ; and our lawyers must cling 
with tooth and finger to the musty old English com- 
mon law, striving ever and anon to put life into bones 
drier than ever were those of Ezekiel’s vision. And 





















all these things must be done by every body to pander 
to and perpetuate the grotesque prejudices which 
make us think our poor country afflicted with a sort 
of King’s Evil, only to be cured by the imposition of 
royal hands. 

Now, in the name of common sense and Benjamin 
Franklin, its apostle, what have we to do with the 
rest of the world, except to trade our products for 
theirs, buy of them what they have and we have not, 
and send missionaries of peace and freedom to en- 
lighten their darkness? What else want we? what 
can they teach us? why should we be dictated to by 
them? Have we not had a magnificent tablet of 
stone fashioned for us by the hand of the Almighty, 
on which we may carve the glorious decalogue of 


Beauty. 
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liberty, which He revealed to us from the Burning 
Bush of our revolution? Why shall we, then, stoop 
to learn the old dark Egyptian riddles with which 
bewildered Europe perplexes herself, or bend like her 
to grovelling ape-worship ? Our country is yet to be 
formed—modelled—raised like a glorious city on a 
mountain—a shining mark, a wonder afar off, to the 
nations of all the earth! 

And this shall yet be, but we must work out our 
own destiny. In ourselves sleeps our fate, beneath 
Heaven’s will! Never shall we attain our legitimate 
proud eminence, till we ourselves assert it—till we re- 
fuse to bow at the shrine of foreign pretensions, and 
proclaim to the world that it is more honor to be an 
American citizen than a crowned king ! 





BEAUTY. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Ar the natal dawn of creation’s morn 
I ’rose in the pride of my charms, 
And an infant world in its orbit hurled 
Received the embrace of my arms ; 
To the god of day I gave the pure ray 
Oft seen on the face of the storm, 
Where the rain-drops diffuse its primal hues 
In the rainbow’s expanded form. 


The silvery light of the queen of night 
Is reflected from my bright eye, 
As I watch with care a being so fair 
On her lonely course through the sky ; 
Through unbounded space with a matchless grace 
I night’s starry banner unfurled, 
To the end of time its glories sublime 
Shall surround an admiring world. 


In the gorgeous dyes of the sunset skies 
Is portrayed my exquisite skill, 

For the placid lake a copy I make, 
To glow on its bosom so still, 

On the mountain high, enthroned near the sky, 
In an atmosphere pure and rare, 

Where the sunshine glows on eternal snows, 
Dwells my spirit forever there. 


My smile may be seen in each landscape serene 
With which nature enrobes the earth, 

And each sparkling gem in the diadem 
Is by me endowed with its worth. 

In fields I preside where flowers abide, 
And their delicate forms I designed, 

With the verdure’s green to gladden the scene 

I their splendid array combined. 








From founts on the hill, where the crystal rill 
Gushes forth to refresh the plain, 

My steps may be traced to the watery waste 
Whence their springs are supplied again. 
Beneath ocean’s waves, in unfathomed caves, 

I painted and polished each shell, 
And in coral groves, where the dolphin roves, 
I in Joveliness long shall dwell. 


A hely desire of love 1 inspire 
In the depths of each mortal heart ; 
When ’tis truly felt, then the soul will melt 
With the raptures I there impart. 
An essence refined, I pervade the mind 
Of those gifted beings of earth, 
Whose genius and art alone can impart 
Perfection to what I give birth. 


In Eden so fair, when that happy pair 
Midst its loveliest scenes first trod, 

My most sacred shrine was their natures divine 
In the glorious image of God. 

When at life’s sad close mortal forms repose 
In death’s stern and icy embrace, 

In sorrow I grieve as I’m forced to leave 
What I once delighted to grace. 


Let virtue control the immortal soul, 
And a holier triumph I claim ; 
Though worlds pass away, this shall not decay 
Through eternity ever the same. 
All praise I resign to a God Divine, 
And to him let gratitude flow ; 
His mind is the source whence I take my course, 
Through the universe ever to glow. 
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THE ARTIST’S 


sagno, in the Venetian States, stood the humble cabin | 
of an aged mason named Pasino. One evening that, | 
wearied with his work, he lay sleeping soundly after | 
the labcurs of the day, he was suddenly awakened by | 
a loud knock at the door of his cabin. He rose, ran | 
hastily to open it, and notwithstanding the darkness 
of the night, perceived that it was a little boy who 
stood without. 

“Who are you, and what do you want here?” 
brusque}y inquired Pasino. 

“ Antonio,” replied the timid voice of a child. 

« What Antonio? ” 

“ Your own Antonio, dear grandpapa.” 

“Ts it thou, my child? And what has happened 
then?” said the mason, quickly changing his tone, 
and drawing the little fellow kindly towards him, 
whilst he sought, even by the faint light of the moon, | 
to read in his countenance what unexpected cause 
could have occasioned this late visit. ‘“ But speak, 





then, my child! Why hast left thy mother? Is she 
ill? Hast displeased her? Has she turned you out 
of doors ?” 


“ No: I left home of my own accord.” 

“ And for what reason?” again inquired the old 
man, as he !ed the child into his cabin, and struck a 
light. “Madonna Santissima! why did you leave 
your mother?’ Pasino had now succeeded in lighting 
a lantern, and was able more plainly to examine his 
grandson’s countenance. He then perceived that the 
child was in tears, and carried a small bundle, slung 
on the point of a stick, over his shoulder. 

“T could not stay any longer at home,” said the 
boy, as he threw his little packet on the floor. “I 
was no longer master there ; some one else had eve- 
rything his own way. Oh, what a country boor that 
Venitian is! If I were only ten years older, I would 
turn him out of the house. Alas! why am I only 
eleven years old ?” 

“ And a pretty rogue you are,” said the grandfather, 
laughing at the childish passion of Antonio. “So you 
want to be master in your mother’s house ?” 

«When my father died, he left no other son: I am, 
therefore, the head of the house.” 

“ A fine house, truly!” replied the old man, who 
was by this time thoroughly awakened from his slum- 
bers: “four stakes, a few stones, and a little straw! 
If it were a palace indeed, like that of Falliero, it 
would be something worth talking of.” 

“ Falliero !—Falliero!” said the child, as he shook 
his little head in a determined manner; “one may 
have spirit without belonging to the rich house of 
Falliero.” 

“ Tell me, Antonio, wiil you have some supper ?” 
interrupted the old man. 

“No: I am not hungry.” 

« But you have had a long way to walk from your 
mother’s.” 

“ Only three miles: what is that ?” 

“ Well, then, give me an account of your escape 
from home.” 

“Yes, grandpapa, this is the history of it. You 
know that my mother contracted a second marriage 
with that low fellow, Paesillo; and what annoyed 
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Nor far from the splendid Palazza Falliero at Pos- ; 





FIRST WORK. 


me most about it was, that she changed her pretty 
name. Was it not a beautiful name, grandpapa ?” 

“Yes, to be sure. Well, go on.” 

“ And it was my own name, besides; and I think 
it a disgrace that a son should bear one name and his 
mother another.” 

“ Yes, yes; but do finish your story, for Iam going 
to sleep,” interrupted Pasino, drowsily turning into 
bed. 

“The Signor Paesillo had hardly set foot within 
our house,” continued Antonio, “ when changes be- 
gan tobe made. In the first place, I was not caressed 
as heretofore ; I was no longer given the best of eve- 
rything—it was all for Signor Paesillo: I wasun- 
happy, and they left me to myself; I complained, 
and they left me to complain; and no one said, ‘What 
aileth thee, little one ? Come to dinner—come to sup- 
per:’ so I would not eat either one or the other. I 
took my resolution, and said to myself, ‘ There is my 
grandfather, who lives alone, who loves children, who 
will let me do as I please if I go and live with him. 
There I will go: and there, if nowhere else, I shall 
be master.” Are you gone to sleep, grandpapa, in- 
stead of listening ?” 

“No, no; all right! Now lie down on this fresh 
straw. Since you like so much to be master, I will 
soon make you a master—mason.” 

“ Oh, a mason is not the nicest trade.” 

“ You'll see what a nice one it is.” 

“What! putting one stone on the top of another? 
always stones !” 

“Is it marble, then, you would wish for, you little 
madcap ?” 

“ Certainly that would be better, and more honour- 
able too.” 

“ Well, then, stop chattering now, and let me go to 
sleep.” 

The next day Pasino woke Antonio early, and after 
having offered up together a short prayer to ‘Our 
Lady of the Seven Sorrows,’ and partaken of a frugal 
breakfast, they wended their way to the Falliero pal- 
ace, where the mason had been working for some 
days past. But it was all in vain that he attempted 
to keep his grandchild at work, for the little fellow 
was always mixing up mud or squaring stones. The 
old man could never turn his back for a moment, but 
Antonio was busy making either a Venus or a Poli- 
cinello, or preparing clay with his trowel for the divers 
figures he wished to fashion. And if Pasino scolded 
him, he would say, “ But you see, grandpapa, I am 
so tired !” 

“ But what are you doing now ?” 

“ Making a blessed Virgin and Child.” 

And the poor grandfather, who, for the most part, 
could discover nothing but a shapeless mass of clay, 
rather than disappoint the boy, would praise the beauty 
of the Virgin, or the grace of the child, and prophesied 
that his ‘little man’ would, one day, become a famous 
mason, and even build palaces for the Falliero them- 
selves. 

On the approach of the feast of St. Cecilia, the Duke 
of Falliero gave orders that a grand banquet should be 
prepared in honour of the festival. Oh, if you could 
only have seen how many saucepans simmered on the 

















heated braziers; how many spits groaned under the 
weight of pheasants, fowls, ducks, lardes, strung 
on one after another! If you could have had a glance 
at all the spiced meats, the savoury pasties, the rich 
jellies, the candied confitures, the fragrant fruits of 
every sort and hue, together with every variety of 
dainty which could please the eye or gratify the pal- 
ate, it would have made your mouth water! Antonio, 
who had glided in amongst the cooks and assistants, 
opened his eyes wide, and went about admiring and 
smelling all these fine things, of which he had never 
before formed even an idea. 

All on a sudden, and just as dinner was about to 
be served, the major-domo uttered a loud cry, and 
striking his forehead with his hand, as if in despair, 
exclaimed, “‘Oh, unhappy creature that I am!—oh, 
unfortunate Pietro! Madonna Santissima! I am 
ruined, and with me the illustrious house of Falliero !” 
At this moment, while the poor man was finishing 
his soliloquy, the duke himself happened to pass, and 
inquired what was the matter. “ Oh, illustrious duke,” 
replied the major-domo, “ beat me, kill me, if you will; 
I am a wretch, an assassin !” 

The duke cut him short with the inquiry, “ Well, 
but explain yourself, Pietro ; how is it that my honour 
has been compromised as well as yours?) Speak, and 
let me understand it.” 

“ My banquet, may it please your excellency, which 
would have equalled those that were spread before 
the doges of Venice, in the times of its greatest splen- 
dour—oh, my magnificent banquet is ruined by an 
act of forgetfulness, which deserves to be punished by 
a halter.” 

“ And what, then, have you forgotten ?” 

“The first service, my lord, is perfect—everything 
is composed in the most exquisite taste, the purest 
and most elegant style; the second corresponds to 
the first in every respect; the third, if possible, ex- 
ceeds them both; but the fourth—the dessert—oh, 
Madonna Santissima! only think of the centre dish 
being spoiled—the very crowning piece of the whole !” 

« What a piece of work about nothing!” exclaimed 
the little Antonio, with an arch smile, as he stood in 
the corner of the kitchen: “it is only to make another 
dish instead.’, : 

“ And can there not be another substituted?” in- 
quired the duke. 

“Tt is difficult—it is impossibe, may it please your 
excellency. 

“ Make some pyramid, some tower of—of some- 
thing.” 

“It is exactly this something which we are in want 
of; and besides, there is no time left—there is only 
half an hour to spare, and already the guests are be- 
ginning to arrive.” 

“IT should know very well what to do,’ muttered 
Antonio to himself, “if they would only ask my ad- 
vice.” 

“Well,” said the duke, somewhat anxiously, to 
Pietro, “what course do you mean to pursue ?” 

“ Oh, if the architecture of the banquet were not of 
so pure and elegant a style, we could But no, it 
would ruin our reputation.” 

“The architecture, do you say? Well, go hold a 
consultation with Pasino, the mason—he may be able 
to help you out of the scrape. You are laughing at 
the idea ?” 

“You, Antonio, what are you whispering about 
36 
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over there? Go, run, and call your grandfather, and 
tell him to come here.” 

Antonio, highly amused, darted off directly, and 
soon came back, pulling the old man along by his 
white apron. When the latter had been made to 
understand what was the matter, he shook his head, 
and twisting his cotton cap (which he had taken off 
out of respect to the duke) in his thin hand, said, “ If 
you wanted me now to build up a wall, or repair the 
capital of a pillar, or” 

“ But it is to make a centre dish which is required, 
grandpapa,” cried Antonio, as if he were speaking to 
a deaf man. 

“T know it,” answered Pasino. 

“ And cannot you, who build houses and palaces, 
make a simple dish ?” 

“Hold thy tongue, boy, and do not talk so loud 
before monseigneur.” 

Antonio, somewhat confused at the rebuke, began 
to murmur impatiently, “ If they would only listen to 
me " 

The Duke Falliero, who had for some time admired 
the arch vivacity of Antonio’s countenance, was struck 
with its expression at this moment. It bespoke con- 
tempt for so puerile a discussion ; and the child’s fore- 
head was sadiant with a consciousness of power. A 
half-malicious smile played around his mouth, while 
the two rosy lips, half parted, seemed so plainly about 
to say, “ Why do you not seek my help?” that the 
duke could not resist interrogating him. 

“If we were to listen to you, then, what would be 
your counsel?” said the duke, as he playfully pulled 
Antonio by the ear. 

“ Why, my lord.” answered the boy, colouring up 
to his eyes on being thus addressed, “if the Signor 
Pietro would only give me a bit of paste, such as is 
used for making ornamental cakes”——— 

“ Do not listen to this little pickle, please your ex- 
celiency !” said Pasino, at the same time motioning 
to the child to be silent. 

“IT will not only listen to him,” said the duke, 
“but also desire Pietro to leave the construction of 
this famous dish to Antonio. Antonio, I give you 
carte blanche; but on your part, what will you give 
me if you do not succeed ?” 

“ My ears, please your excellency,” boldly replied 
the boy. 

“ Done, then,” said the duke: “let us see what 
you can achieve.” 


The banquet was sumptuous beyond any that the 
guests had ever beheld; and when the dessert was 
about to be served, the duke entertained the company 
by relating to them the history of the cook’s failure, 
and of the opportune presumption of the little Anto- 
nio. As he spoke, the dessert made its appearance. 
Dish after dish was laid in exact order upon the table ; 
but whether it arose from malice, or whether the poor 
Antonio had not been able to succeed, the centre of 
the table remained vacant, and the guests bagan to 
smile, and then to wonder, until at last their patience 
was well nigh exhausted, when, lo! the major-domo 
appeared, bearing in his hands a large dish, veiled by 
a light covering. It was laid before the duke, its 
covering removed, and a cry of admiration resounded 
through the hall. It was a beautiful lion, exquisitely 
modelled in sugared paste. 

“ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed the guests on all sides. 
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“‘ Where is the confectioner, the cook, the little archi- 
tect ?” 

“ Where is the artist ?” inquired the duke in an 
authoritative tone. 

Then appeared, half concealed behind Pietro, a 
handsome boy, blushing and confused, but with a 
countenance wonderfully expressive of genius for one 
of such tender years. ‘The duke perceiving in the 
boy the marks of decided talent, requested permission 
of his grandfather to take him to Venice, where he 
placed him under the direction of the most distin- 
guished masters; and four years later, the young 
Canova—for such was the lad’s name—was on his 
way to Rome, with letters of recommendation to 
some of the most illustrious families in that capital. 

Guided by that inspiration which belongs to genius, 
he carried his first letter to the Signor Volpato, from 
whom he desired to receive instruction; the same 
Volpato who gave to Italy some of its finest sculp- 
tures. 

The first friendship which Antonio formed was with 
a youth of his own age—Raphael Morghen. After 
some time, he gave up painting, and devoted himself 
to sculpture. Here his genius led him to the very 
summit of glory. In 1782, Zuliano, the Venitian 
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ambassador, after a banquet given by him to the most. 
celebrated artists then assembled in Rome, invited the 
guests to accompany him to an adjoining saloon. He 
said he wished to show them a group newly finished 
by an artist whose name he had not yet announced 
to them. The subject was Theseus conquering the 
Minotaur. “Gentlemen,” exclaimed Zuliano, with 
an air of satisfaction, “this work is executed by a 
countryman of mine. Signor Antonio Canoya,” he 
added, seeking in the erowd for a youth who seemed 
modestly to shrink from notice, “come forward to 
receive the congratulations which you merit.” 

Canova became the most distinguished sculptor of 
his day, but was always the first to relate his early 
history to those who went to visit him in his studio ; 
and, above all, he ever spoke with the deepest grati- 
tude of the Signor Volpato. 

May not this early passage in Canova’s history 
encourage us to cultivate every talent which may 
have been committed to us with an earnest and cour- 
ageous spirit, feeling assured that whatever outward 
obstacles may obstruct our path, a firm persevering 
resolution, and patient unwearied labour, will ever in 
the end conquer fortune, and establish for us a solid 
reputation ? 





YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


[ORIGINAL. | 


** The mind is its own place, and in itself 


Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’’—Milton. 


But yesterday, my breast was as the sea, 
Which winds hath tossed angrily about, 
Nor on its face could image peacefully 
The blue sky and the bright sun looking out. 
Girt by a rocky barrier sat the soul, 
Imprison’d in its self-made dungeon gloom, 
And high the waves of strife, without control, 
Dashed howling wild against its living tomb. 
To-day, the blessed oil of peace descends, 
The waves are hushed, the winds are calm and still, 
Sweet sunshine with the yielding darkness blends, 
And troops of angel spirits wait my will. 
Hope, with a placid smile, so like to heaven, 
Takes my own hand to lead me forth to light— 
The walls of doubt, as by an earthquake riven, 
Fall outward, and there is no longer night! 


But yesterday, there was no beauty here— 
Nature seemed clothed as with a sable pall— 

The flowers were withered, leaves were dry and sere, 
A sadder plaint was in the robin’s call ; 

The voices of the children on the hill, 
Or in’ the fields, or by the streamlet’s side, 

Had little of the mirth so wont to fill 
The land with silver echoes far and wide. 

To-day, what glory on the earth appears ! 
Renewed, as with a never-ceasing spring, 

The rose smiles thro’ its ‘‘ heaven-collected tears,’’ 
And birds flit all about on golden wing ; 

Now there are happy children everywhere,— 
Around the cottage doors their merry shout 

Is heard, and stealing on the balmy air, 

Blends with the music that the brook gives out. 














Last night my weary head the pillow prest, 
But vainly did I woo the angel sleep, 
No slumber came to sooth a mind distrest— 
Why should sad thoughts their midnight vigils keep ? 
Thro’ the lone watches shone the silent moon, 
Wan, spectre-like and cold, upon the floor, 
As if to mock me with its hateful boon, 
And prate of pleasures to be known no more. 
But morn arose at last—the glorious morn— 
And chased the shadows of the night away ; 
With the sun’s light, a light within was born, 
And, in an eestacy, I cried, ‘‘ ’Tis day !’’ 
Up, as on skylark’s wing, my spirit soared, 
My lips sang pans in a joyous tune, 
Exclaiming, as my soul its anthems poured, 
** December yesterday—to-day bright June !’’ 


Now, heart, repine no more, but look abroad, 
And see the banquet Nature spreads for thee— 
Here is the path my feet have often trod, 
Let me pursue its track again, and be 
A sharer in the general joy. This modest weed, 
Hanging its lonely head beside the brook, 
Can give me blessings for my utmost need ; 
Here is a gay society in this nock 
Of forest trees, vocal with song of birds ; 
I breathe the air, as my freed spirit light ; 
Methinks its touches soothe like kindly words— 
I must be happy in my own despite ! 
Hence, phantom doubts and puny fears of ill ! 
Ye are but fleeting shadows of a sickly brain, 
A holier brood—Peace, Love and Hope—do fill 
My bosom’s depths, and I am free again. 


VIVIAN. 
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GENEVIEVE GALLIOT. 


Tue name of Louis Stanislaus de Bourbon, Prince 
de Lamballe, is familiar to our ears as a household 
word, in consequence of the untimely end of his beau- 
tiful and noble-minded widow, who was one of the 
earliest victims of revolutionary fury in France ; but 
the personal history of the prince is comparatively 
unknown, although some of its details are so roman- 
tic, as to merit at least a share of our passing interest. 
He was the only son of the Duke de Penthiévre, a 
nobleman whose rare and distinguished virtues made 
him worthy of the illustrious name he bore, and whose 
blood now flows in the veins of the royal family of 
France, though the union of his only daughter with 
that Duke of Orleans who, at a later period, became 
so painfully conspicuous in the annals of his country. 

The Duke de Penthiévre, during the greater part 
of his life, was united in the closest bonds of friendship 
with a lady, who, by her kindred qualities, fully mer- 
ited the esteem of so excellent a man; nor was the 
Marquise de Créquy (the lady alluded to) less beloved 
by the duke’s children, both of whom were wont oc- 
casionally to address her by the name of mother. It 
is from her pen that we gather the following details of 
the Prince de Lamballe’s early love and its unhappy 
results. She tells us ig her memoirs, that the artist 
Greuze having brought her some of his paintings to 
look at, she observed amongst them the portrait of a 
young girl, whose beauty was so naive, and yet of so 
elevated a cast, that she desired to purchase it for her 
oratory, as a type of ascetic loveliness. Greuze, how- 
ever, declined selling it to her, and excused himself 
by saying that it belonged to an eminent individual, 
for whom it had been expressly done, so that it was 
no longer his property ; but the Duke de Penthiévre 
happening to enter at the moment, entreated the artist 
with such persevering courtesy to make a copy of the 
painting for him, that before a fortnight had elapsed, 
this angelic image was placed in Madame de Créquy’s 
apartment, as a cadeau from her friend. Before fix- 
ing it in her oratory, she resolved to leave it for a 
while in her saloon, that others might share in the 
admiration with which she viewed this beautiful por- 
trait. 

‘ Two or three days afterwards,’ she writes, ‘I was 
reading in my oratory, when a visitor was announced, 
whom I understood to be the Marquis de Pombal.— 
After a few minutes’ delay, I entered my saloon, and 
found there, not the Portuguese ambassador, but the 
Prince de Lamballe, who was standing before my 
cherished picture, upon which he gazed with so 
Oe Wr Gupeemion.’ sk es wee ee 

“ Dear mamma, who gave you this portrait? How 
does it happen to be here ?” 

“Tt was given to me by the Duke de Penthiévre, 
monseigneur.” 


“ By my father! Is it my father ?” and in another 
moment he fell senseless at my feet. 


‘ His swoon terminated in a violent hemorrhage, 
which left him in a state of utter exhaustion. As he 
wished to pass the remainder of the day with me, I 
refused admittance to all other visitors, and did my 
best to comfort and re-assure him. Poor young man! 
I loved him as if he were my own son. In the course 





of Ne evening, he confided to me the following de- 
talls :— 

“You know that my childhood and early youth 
were chiefly spent at my father’s chateau d’Armst, 
whose neighbourhood was full of charms for me, be- 
cause of the boyish freedom I enjoyed there. Many 
a time I escaped from my tutor, and wandered alone 
through our wide Vexin forests. There I would sit 
dreaming away my mid-day hours on the banks of 
some shady rivulet, or go and eat brown bread and 
silk with the dwellers in some lonely cottage. Or, 
perhaps, I would follow to the grave a peasant’s fun- 
eral cortége, or go and say my evening prayers with 
the hermit of Chesnaye. 

“One day I overheard my father saying to the 
Abbé de Florian, ‘ Let him alone, and do not torment 
him, or else he may perhaps go so far away that we 
shall not know were to find him. He seems impelled 
by a spirit of restlessness which he does not know 
how to repress; but he never makes a bad use of his 
liberty—so watch him, my dear Abbé, but do not, I 
pray you, punish him.’ 

“T was about twelve or thirteen when these words 
of my father met my ear, and they were uttered in 
that tender and affectionate tone with which you are 
so well acquainted. I was smitten with sorrow for 
having disquieted so good a father; my rambles be- 
came less frequent ; and I never indulged my passion 
for freedom, without lamenting it afterwards as a sort 
of lesser crime towards him. 

“ On my way home one summer’s evening from an 
excursion of this kind, I paused a while on the sum- 
mit of a craggy rock, just outside the bounds of our 
park, to gaze at the setting sun. At the same mo- 
ment there passed close to me a charming little girl, 
who was leading along a goat. She was not strong 
enough to control its movements, and yet would not 
relinquish her hold of the rope, by which she was en- 
deavouring to guide it; so that the animal dragged 
her among the rocks, where she fell down bruised 
and wounded. I ran to her assistance, and wiped 
her bleeding forehead with my handkerchief; but 
even in the midst of her tears, she smiled sweetly up- 
on me, and assured me with the most silvery voice 
that it was nothing—nothing at all. I insisted on 
leading the stubborn goat home, and the rope break- 
ing, I untied my scarf, fringed with gold, and fasten- 
ing it around the creature’s neck, was bearing off my 
prize in triumph, when I met my father on horseback 
with a numerous retinue. At first I felt confused at 
the rencontre, but told him simply all that had passed. 
My father desired one of his gentlemen to accompany 
me. ‘I will not scold you to-day,’ said he smiling. 
‘Monsieur de Fenelon was far your superior, and I 
have seen him, in his episcopal habit, driving home 
a cow which had escaped from the stable of a poor 
widow. Go! my son.’ 

“ The little girl had stood timidly at a distance all 
this while, so that she heard not a word of our con- 
versation. The mother of Genevieve Galliot was 
suffering from a pulmonary complaint. Poor young 
She was the widow of a carter on 
one of our farms, and her husband had been gored to 
death bya bull. He was spoken of among his neigh- 
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bours as a worthy good fellow, and one of the finest 
young men in the principality. The widow of Remy 
Galliot had no earthly possessions save her cottage, a 
emall garden.stocked with fruit-trees, some hives, and 
an acre of land sown with barley and rye. She 
would have gained a livelihood for herself and her 
daughter with her distaff, but that her illness incapaci- 
tated her from working. Pardon all these 
little details concerning Geneviéve’s family, and do 
not be surprised, dear madame, at my dwelling on 
them. The merest trifles, you know, become im- 
portant when they concern those we love. 

“T told Baudesson, our gentleman, that I was 
weary, and that if he would go and order my car- 
riage, [ would meet him at the end of the lane leading 
to Fresnoy—so was the little hamlet called wherein 
stood the Widow Galliot’s cottage. As soon as 
Bandesson was gone, I presented to Genevieve’s mo- 
ther the only louis-d’or I had about me, telling her 
(from an instinct of respectful Jove to her daughter) 
that my own mother had sent it to her, and that she 
would take care she should want for nothing during 
her illness. After invoking many blessings on our 
heads, she inquired who was my mother. This sim- 
ple question filled me with perplexity. I felt that the 
answer to it might raise an insuperable barrier be- 
tween these poor people and me; so I replied, with 
some embarrassment, that my mother’s name was 
Madéne, whereon the invalid rejoined languidly— 
“ There are so many gentlefolks in these parts whom 
we know nothing about!” The young girl thanked 
me with an expression of grateful friendliness that 
filled me with joy. : 

“ Genevieve Galliot came daily, as was her wont, 
to the Thymerale rocks in quest of pasturage for her 
goat; and a day rarely passed throughout the sum- 
mer without my meeting her there. We used to 
make rustic bowers among the interwoven branches 
of the trees, and would wave garlands of wild flow- 
ers, or pluck nosegays of them for each other. One 
day while giving Geneviéve money for her mother, 
I told her that her present should be a gold cross. 

‘With a silver heart?’ inquired she in a tone of 
innocent delight. 

‘With a gold heart like the cross! .... I love 
thee so much, my Genevieve, that I would gladly give 
thee all I have, or ever hope to have 

* And so would I too, Monsieur Louis!. . . . But 
I have nothing to offer you, continued she, with an 
air of sadness, and yet of gentle, trustful resignation. 

“ T remember one day her bringing me a bunch of 
pale-yellow primroses, which she had gathered in the 
hedges for me. I have always preserved this nose- 
gay: it is in a casket where I keep all that is most 
precious to me—a prayer written by St. Louis; a 
letter of our ancestor’s, Henry IV.; a relic of the 
true cross; a pearl bracelet of my mother’s with her 
picture ; and the primroses of my poor little friend, 
my first friend, my sweet Genevieve ! 

“ One day towards the end of October she did not 
come to the rocks, where I waited in vain for her till 
evening. I returned home in a state of feverish ex- 
citement, undressed myself as usual, and let my two. 
valets-de-garderobe retire, under the impression that 
I was going to bed. It was ten o’clock ; my parents 
were absent at Rambouillet ; my governor playing at 
trictrac in a distant apartment with thé Abbé Flo- 
rian; so that I resolved to open my window, and to 
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escape out of it in quest of Genevieve. This was 
speedily accomplished, and in a few minutes I found 
myself beyond the limits of the park, and bounding 
over the Thymerale rocks like a young roe. I soon 
found myself close to the low hedge which separated 
the Widow Gailiot’s garden from the road. I stood 
there about half an hour, with my eyes fixed upon 
the door of the cottage. I did not dare to approach 
it; but I knew that she was there—that I was near 
her; and the painful, troubled feelings that had op- 
pressed me, were stilled: and truly I had need of this 
inward repose, for the heart of man had beat within 
my boyish breast, and its power was too mighty for 
my frame It seemed as if nothing more were 
wanting to my happiness than to watch there until 
the morning, when she assuredly would come forth 
and relieve my anxiety. 

« After a while, however, the door was opened, 
and an aged woman, holding in her hand a smail 
lamp, came out. She approached the hedge, cut off 
the slender twig from a tree close to which I was 
standing, and returned to the house. Some strange 
indefinite fear took possession of my soul. I followed 
her into the cottage. Genevitve was kneeling by 
the bedside of her mother, to whom the old curate 
of Rouvers was administering extreme unction. I 
knelt down by her side, but she seemed scarcely sen- 
sible of my presence. Her eyes were mournfully 
fixed upon her dying mother. The good old priest 
began the prayers for the dying, and while he was 
pronouncing the last solemn absolution, the spirit fled 
from its earthy tenement. 

‘Depart Christian soul! return to thy Creator, 
were the old man’s closing words; to which I re- 
sponded a hearty amen! The gurate, who had not 
before observed me, turned his . and exclaimed, 
‘Is it you, monseigneur ? 

‘ Yes, good sir, it is 1;’ and pressing his hand cor- 
dially, I begged him not to leave Genevieve in this 
house of mourning, but to take her home with him, 
and that I would pay all her expenses. e 

“This charitable pastor at once accepted the 
charge, adding, however, that he would accept of no 
remuneration for his care of the orphan ; thanking 
me the while for having suggested to him a duty, 
which otherwise he might not thought of fulfilling. 

“ Genevieve smiled gratefully upon me in the 
midst of her tears. She did not seem either surprised 
or pleased on hearing of my high rank: she had al- 
ways known me to be a gentleman, and my title of 
prince did not appear a whit more exalted in her 
eyes. 

“She was so anxious to remain near her mother’s 
body, that there was some difficulty in prevailing on 
her to leave the cottage ; but I expressed my desire 
for her removal with so much gravity and decision, 
that she yielded the point at once; looking at me, 
however, with an air of astonishment, as if struck by 
the difference in my tone and manner from what she 
had previously been accustomed to. A _ revolution 
had, in fact, taken place in my existence; I had the 
charge of Genevieve, and although only fifteen years 
old, I was become a man; one who must exercise his 
own will, and form his own plans; and from that mo- 
ment I have never had a single childish thought. 

“The curate being obliged to visit a sick person 
at the other end of the parish, Genevieve departed 
under the care of the old woman, and I was left 
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alone with the pale and lifeless body of her mother. 
I attempted to pray, but another sacred duty seemed 
present tome. I knelt by the bedside, and address- 
ing the remains of Susan Galliot, I swore to respect 
and to watch over her child. ‘I will marry her. 
Yes! Geneviéve Galliot shall be my wife. I swear 
it in the presence of Him who is your judge and 
mine.’ So saying I imprinted a filial kiss on the cold 
hand of the deceased. .. . And I have kept my word 
to thee, Susan Galliot ; for thy daughter’s husband is 
Louis de Bourbon, Prince de Lamballe and Corentin. 
Nor dol repent of my choice, for I love all things in 
my Genevieve, even the inferiority of her birth. All 
that concerns her family is become dear to me for her 
sake: you may imagine how dear, when I tell you 
that I have even removed the ashes of her parents 
from their humble burial-place, and interred them in 
the church of Dreux, between the mausoleum of the 
Duchess Diana and the cenotaph of Henry II. You 
may infer from thence, madame, how I love and hon- 
our my own inestimable Genevieve.” 

‘M. de Lamballe had expected happiness, but he 
did not find it. It is almost needless to say that his 
marriage had been a private one. He knew that it 
would be impossible to gain his father’s consent to so 
unequal an alliance, therefore he resolved to keep his 
union with Genevitve a profound secret, being pain- 
fully anxious not to wound the feelings of so beloved 
and revered a parent. The lovely Geneviéve could 
not be established in Paris without attracting some 
degree of public attention, so it was decided that she 
should live in the country. Accordingly, her husband 
had purchased a charming little residence near Cla- 
mont sous Meudon, not far from his father’s chateau 
at Suaux Penthiévre, where he contrived to spend as 
much of his time as possible. 

‘Madame de Saint Paér (this was the name be- 
stowed on Genevieve, being derived from a fief of 
the principality of Lamballe)—Madame de Saint 
Paér began by believing herself happy; and if the 
fondest love could have secured happiness to her, 
then she would have been blest indeed. But however 
poets or romancers may extol the sweetness of stolen 
pleasures, yet, to a well-constituted mind, they in- 
volve more or less the consciousness of guilt, and con- 
sequently of fear and disappointment. 

‘ The prince was obliged, by the duties of his sta- 
tion, to pass much of his time in Paris, and occasion- 
ally his visits to Madame de Saint Paér could not be 
prolonged beyond a few brief minutes. In those days 
the country posts were irregular and slow in their 
progress ; and among the whole bevy of livery ser- 
vants at the Hotel de Penthiévre, there was but one 
to whom the prince could intrust a letter for his wite. 
By way of avoiding any unfavourable suspicions con- 
cerning his beloved Genevieve, he confided to this 
man the secret of their union, and also to his brother, 
who was valet-de-chambre to madame de Saint Paér. 
If this confidence was imprudent, it at least indicated 
a generous and noble heart, willing rather to incur a 
risk than to injure an innocent and helpless being. 

‘The gentle Genevieve now found herself too 
often a solitary being, and many a tedious day passed 
without her seeing or hearing of her beloved. Dis- 
quietude soon succeeded toennui. A noble and hand- 
some young man !—an irritated father!—a powerful 
and perhaps vindictive family! What might she not 
anticipate ?.... Tempting offers for him ; severities 
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for her ; and then desertion—forgetfulness!... Yes; 
these were the images which continually floated across 
her mind, until her life became a prey to tears and 
melancholy. The prince, during his visits, endeav- 
oured to reassure and console her; but all in vain. 
Then he grew impatient at her suspicions; and his 
irritability added tenfold to the burden ef her misery. 
He would occasionally come and pour out in my ear 
the tale of his sorrows and his difficulties. 

“Suffer, and be patient,’ was my advice; “ for 
never are we allowed to despise the obligations and 
duties of our position with impunity ; that isfor you, 
my dear prince; and as for Genevieve, innocent 
creature, whom you have made me love without 
knowing her, she too, alas! must suffer, for it is im- 
possible to occupy a false position without disquietude 
and trouble. But I beseech you to remember that it 
is you who have brought her into this state of per- 
plexity ; for if you had truly loved, you would have 
carefully avoided her, instead of making her the unfor- 
tunate offer of your hand and heart. The fact is, 
that you are a man, a true man; so you thought of 
yourself alone, my prince: you believed yourself a 
generous lover when you married a country girl, 
whereas you committed only an act of egotism. But 
do not add to your error by being unjust to her who 
is the victim of it. 1 pray you to bear with her fears 
and complaints, remembering that she is a tender, 
lonely woman, and has no other earthly stay or coun- 
sellor but yourself.” 

‘ About this time it happened, unfortunately, that 
the Prince de Lamballe, who had for a long while 
been estranged from his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Orleans, was induced to become reconciled to him, 
and in an evil hour was prevailed upon to share in the 
Orleans revelries at Mousseux, from whence he was 
carried home in a state of insensibility, which was 
followed by so severe an illness, that the Duke de 
Penthievre became alarmed for his safety, and came 
to communicate to me his fears and anxieties. He 
told me that his son seemed overwhelmed with mel- 
ancholy, and was continually inquiring for his favou- 
rite valet, Champagne, who, like himself, was in a 
most deplorable state since his return from the ban- 
quet at Mousseux, whither he had attended his master, 
and where, it would appear, they had both partaken of 
drugged potations. ‘The Duke of Penthiévre added, 
that his son had received several letters stamped with 
the post-mark of Saux, and that the perusal of them 
seemed greatly to increase his feverish agitation. 

‘It was very painful to me not to respond to the 
confidence thus placed in me by my excellent friend ; 
but my lips were sealed by the promise of secrecy im- 
posed on me by his son; so I could only assure him 
of my truest sympathy, and promise that I would go 
and visit the young prince on the following day. 

‘On entering his apartment at the Hoétel de Pen- 
thiévre, I found him consumed by the most gloomy 
sadness. He was too ill to go to Clamont; and 
Madame de Saint Paér, not having seen him fora 
fortnight, had written to him in a delirium of jealous 
agony, saying that she could no longer endure the 
torments of suspense, and that she would, without 
delay, come and see him at the Hotel de Penthievre ! 

He had replied with severity—‘ Madame, I 
command you not to come here. My honour is con- 
cerned in the matter!” 


«“ Ah! what have you done?” cried I. “ You are 
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wonderfully careful of your princely honour. But 
poor Madame de Saint Paér!—methinks you might 
consider her a little. ... And what fearful surmises 
must your conduct excite in her mind !” 

‘ At this moment we were interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Duchess of Bourbon, and soon afterwards 
I returned home, oppressed by the forebodings of 
coming wo. 

‘Two days afterwards, the Duke de Penthievre 
wrote to tell me that he could not call at my hotel, 
because the state of his son’s health required his un- 
ceasing watchfulness. The prince had, during the 
preceding day, suffered from brain fever, and he was 
then lying in a lethargic stupor, which alarmed his 
medical attendants. ‘I'he Duke ended by saying that 
his door was closed to every one but his daughter and 
myself. I had scarcely finished reading his note, 
when the trusty Dupont entered my saloon, telling 
me, with a disturbed look, that there was in the ante- 
chamber an elder brother of Champagne (the Prince 
de Lamballe’s confidential valet), who earnestly de- 
sired to see me for a moment on a matter of life or 
death ! 

‘It was the valet-de-chambre of Madame de Saint 
Paér, who, bursting into tears, told me that his mis- 
tress was poisoned—that he had vainly endeavoured 
to see the prince—and that, knowing I was his inti- 
mate friend, he thought it best to seek an interview 
with me.... “ You have done right,” said I to him ; 
and sending off instantly for my surgeon Baudret, be- 
fore another hour had elapsed, we were at Clamont, by 
the bedside of Genevieve. Her femme-de-chambre 
having almost lost her senses from fright, had called in 
the whole village to her mistress’ aid, so that the 
apartment was filled with a crowd of idle lookers-on. 
They were a little abashed at my presence, but could 
not be induced to leave me alone with Madame de 

imt Paér, until my servants imposed silence by tell- 
ing them that I was the Marquise de Créquy, where- 
upon they submissively retired. 

“Ah, madame, is it you?.... What excessive 
Ah, madame !”—and these were the 
only words to which the lovely Genevieve could give 
utterance—she whose days I would gladly have pro- 
Alas! it 
was too late; for the poison was doing its deadly 
work so effectually, that Baudret told me she could 
not live beyond seven or eight hours longer, and that 
her present convulsive state would speedily be fol- 
lowed by one of languid torpor. 

“ With earnest cries she called for her confessor, 
the Vicar of Suaux ; but he could not be found. ... 
* Your husband,” said I to her, “ has great confidence 
in one of the priests of this parish. 

«“ My husband!” she cried out with a bewildered 
look. .... *« You know, then, that he is my husband! 
He told you.... Ah, pardon me, merciful God! 
pardon my crime!... Ah,if I could only have 
known that he had acknowledged me.... And I 
have doubted thy goodness, gracious Lord! Oh, par- 
don my blindness—my want of trustfulness in Thee !” 
Then turning round to me—“ Alas, madame, can 
you not get me cured? Or at leastdo not, I beseech 
you, let my poor body be buried on the highway! 
Every one knows I have taken poison. Alas! Alas!” 


“My poor child,” I replied,“ do not let your 
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repent of the great sin, the crime you have committed, 
and leave the rest in God’s hand.” 
my husband ?” 

“ He is awill as you are.” 

“ Ah,” said she with a faint gleam of joy upon her 
pallid countenance—‘“ ah, then, we may soon meet 
one another again.... Look at these, madame,” 
continued she, presenting to me two letters which had 
been concealed beneath her pillow ;“ read them and 
judge of my misery.” 

‘These infamous letiers bore the Parisian post- 
mark, and their contents curdled my blood with hor- 
ror and indignation. The writer, while addressing 
“the adorable Madame de Saint Paér” in the most 
adulatory strain, hinted that a certain young prince, 
in whom she was deeply interested, was pursuing a 
most unworthy career; and that she must prepare 
herself for a speedy rupture with him, as he was 
about to form an alliance with one of the princesses of 
the royal family. ‘Too well I could guess the quarter 
from whence this tale of calumny had sprung; but 
Genevieve, ignorant of the world and its wicked de- 
vices, almost a child in years, passionately attached 
to her husband, and left alone without friend or 
counsellor, had been crushed by the weight of miser- 
able thoughts which beset her; and on receiving the 
prince’s severe letter (already alluded to), her reason 
gave way, and she swallowed the deadly draught 
which was now consuming her vital powers. 

‘ The Vicar of Suaux arrived ; and on my prepar- 
ing to quit the room, Genevitve besought me not 
to abandon her. “ Stay, madame, I beseech you !— 
Leave me not to die alone! You may hear my con- 
fession.” 

“T must leave you for a while, my poor child ; but 
you may depend on my speedy return, and I hope not 
to come alone.” 

“ Genevieve! Genevieve! do you not hear my 
voice? (This was after an hour and a-half’s ab- 
sence, and the patient, just after receiving absolution, 
had sunk into a narcotic stupor.) Here is the Duke 
de Penthiévre. He is come to Clamont to see the 
wife of his beloved and only son.” 

“ Wife !” she articulated almost inaudibly. “ His 
wife !” 

‘ Perceiving that she was not yet insensible, and 
wishing to impart a consolation which, even at that 
moment would, I knew, be precious to her, “ It is the 
Duke de Penthiévre,” repeated I in her ear. “He is 
by your side.” 

‘She opened her eyes with difficulty, and her lan- 
guid glance resting on the order set in brilliants which 
sparkled on the duke’s breast, she smiled with ineffa- 
ble sweetness, saying, “How have I—deserved ? 
Pardon me, monseigneur—your son” 

‘ These were the last words breathed by the expir- 
ing Genevieve. 

“ My son had chosen you for his wife in the pre- 
sence of God! you have received the blessing of our 
universal Father—of our Father in heaven ; and now 
I am come to bless you, and to pray with you, my 
daughter !” 

‘Before his prayer was ended, she had yielded up 
her spirit; and there she lay, with an aspect of such 
pure and lovely serenity, that it seemed as if joy, ra- 
ther than sorrow, had hovered over her departed mo- 
ments. 








thoughts dwell on such a painful idea. But rather 


‘ Genevieve Galliot is inhumed in the vaults of the 











collegiate church of Dreux, by the side of Marie 
Therese Felicie d’Est de Modéne, the mother of her 
beloved husband. I never go to Montflaux* without 
stopping at Dreux to offer up within the church of St. 
Stephen a prayer on her behalf. 


«M. de Lamballe had a long and serious illness, 
from whence he came forth purified as gold from the 
heated furnace ; and amid his deep affliction he ap- 
peared calm and resigned. 


‘ Two years later, he was induced to marry Made- 
moiselle de Savoie-Carignan. Inauspicious mar- 
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riage! Never shall I forget his pallid countenance 
in the chapel of the Hotel de Toulouse, where he was 
surrounded by brilliant lights, and fragrant flowers, 
and glowing draperies ; while his young and beautiful 
bride looked dismayed at the mournful aspect of her 
betrothed. He scarcely looked more deathlike after 
his decease, which occurred within a brief period after 
his second marriage. 

‘ The Princess de Lamballe was beauty, amiability, 
and virtue personified ; but her fate in marriage was 
by no means a happy one; and it need not be told 
here how fearfully tragic was her end.’ 





TO MISS D. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


I. 


WueEn reclining in your bower, 
Say, will you think of me; 
T'll dedicate each twilight hour, 

Alone, my love, to thee. 


Il. 
When others try to win your love, 
Will you then think of me ; 
Demons below, spirits above, 
Can’t win my love from thee. 


Ill. 


Others may sport their fairest charms— 
Their charms are lost on me; 

For ev’ry thought, my heart still warms, 
The more, my love, to thee. 





IV. 


Some seek for wealth, some for power— 
What’s wealth or power to me ; 

I'll cherish still, that sweetest hour, 
The hour [ spend with thee. 


V. 
Tho’ fairest forms and eyes so bright 
Should still be proffered me, 
My heart would fly, with fond delight, 
To rest, my love, with thee. 


VI. 


In your fair bosom, let it rest, 
’Tis bliss enough for me; 

If with your love I still am bless'd, 
I ever will bless thee. 





THE HEART OF THE PEOPLE. 


[ ORIGINAL. ] 


God bless the Heart of the People! It meaneth 
Eternally well—and it hateth all wrong— 
And ever to goodness and nobleness leaneth, 
And murmureth notthough so long 
It hath suffered from shackle and thong. 


’Tis the Heart of the People first throbbeth indignant, 
When despots would rivet our fetters accurst, 

And fronts, with bold bosom, the tyrant malignant, 
And swells, till with glorious burst, 
Out gushes the flame it hath nursed. 


’Tis the Heart of the People, with mighty ovation, 
Flings chaplets ot fame in the patriot’s path ; 

Or grapples with Fraud on his mountainous station, 
And showeth what terrors it hath, 
When wrong shall awaken its wrath ! 





’Tis the Heart of the People, that lovingly weepeth, 
When famishing nations cry wildly for bread— 
And forth from that Heart how its sympathy leapeth, 
Till banquets for hunger are spread, 
And the living arise from the dead. 


Then, God bless the Heart of the People, and arm it 
With boldness, and goodness, and vigour, and light,— 
Till Force shall not frighten—till Fraud shall not charm it, 
And, shook by the sinews of Right, 
Shall crumble the pillars of Might ! 


O, then shall the Heart of the People—an ocean 
Of rivers commingling—each spirit a wave— 
Roll on in one choral harmonic devotion, 
The throne of the Father to lave— 
One heaven, one hope—as one grave ! 


* One of the baronal residences of the De Créquy family. 
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PLUME OF THE PROPHET: 





A STORY OF THE BATTLE DAY OF WHITE PLAINS. 
NO. IV, 


[ORIGINAL. ] 


Besipe the river Bronx, in the village of White 
Plains,* stood, in the time of the revolution, an old 
Indian wigwam, noted for its singular appearance, 
and the mystery which seemed to surround it. The 
water in its crystalline purity glided gently by the 
door, the “ sunshine reaching down” to kiss it as it 
passed, and turning the playful ripples into forms 
of inconceivable brilliancy and beauty. For miles 
the river coursed through a delightful tract of country, 
but by far the most picturesque and beautiful spot on 
its banks was the one just mentioned, notwithstand- 
ing its apparent solitude and seeming loneliness. It 
was nestled quietly beneath a hill, whose summit 
overlooked the whole village and neighbourhood ad- 
jacent. Wild flowers and vines crept softly and 
gently over it in summer time, filling the air with 
their perfume, and making the old wigwam look 
more like a flower garden than a human habitation. 
The blossoms which hung upon the boughs like 
snow-flakes, looked down blushingly at them for en- 
croaching on the premises, though now and then they 
would themselves drop off and lightly rest upon the 
bosom of some modest little flower. Soft blue-eyed 
children, Jet loose in the fields and gardens, would 
often wander that way, and with their tiny fingers 
pluck the sweet-scented violcts and daisies from the 
wigwam, and make them in chains and curls to adorn 
their golden hair. 

A spot so like a lovely dimple on the face of na- 
ture, could not be better inhabited than by one of 
nature’s own children, a child of the forest wilds, 
whose only teaching was from the book of nature, 
and whose great truths were written in indelible 
characters on his heart. He knew nothing of Ho- 
meric, Shaksperian, Miltonic, or Chaucerian pictures, 
but the essence of his soul could be found in the 
flowers, birds, mountains,sun and moon. He talked 
with the brook that wet the pearly pebbles at his 
feet, and the blood in his veins was of the violet, the 
clover, and the lily. In the deep, echoing woods, 
where the eagle soared so proudly over the giant oak 
and lordly sycamore, he was at home, and found it 
dearer to him than with men. 

Many winters had passed over the red man’s head 
in the old wigwam, and his locks were now lightly 


{ discover something which seemed yet hardly visible. 

An old brown blanket, ornamented with variously 
coloured patches, was carelessly thrown over his 
shoulders, and his legs were encased in a pair of 
leather wrappers. An old hat, shaped something 
like a crown, and which, from all appearances, had 
either performed some especial duty for its master, or 
the State, rested with considerable dignity upon 
his head, which was of rather large dimensions, his 
forehead being broad and full, and exhibiting altoge- 
ther what the phrenologists of the present day call 
an “ active brain.” In a belt on his right side he 
had a tomahawk, on his left he wore a large un- 
sheathed knife, and in his hand he carried a fine 
looking gun, which he kept swinging about vigor- 
ously, and with apparent indifference. 

Before he reached the summit of the hill the 
sun had shed its last lustre on the earth, and the sky 
was coloured with a crimson hue, bright and beauti- 
ful. The face of the red man bore a look of heroic 
and noble independence—of indomitable courage— 
of endurance, and of capacity to endure tortures 
without complaint. His looks and his gestures spoke 
of bravery and noble daring, yet beneath the surface 
there was a mildness, a gentleness, becoming a child. 

As he looked at the crimson clouds, tears stole 
down his cheeks, and the red man bowed his head 
and wept. But it was not for the loss of power and 
place that those pearls of the heart issued forth, it 
was not for the loss ot his tribe, for his followers had 
long since been scattered far and wide, it was not for 
fear of the pale face, it was not for the loss of hunt- 
ing grotinds, it was not for leaving the bright streams 
and sheltered valleys, amid which his spring-time of 
life had passed so happily, but it was for the loss of 
one who had been rudely taken from him when the 
early summer’s blush first dawned upon her cheek, 
when her maiden heart’ was ripening into woman- 
hood. It was for the loss of his beloved Naomkee* 
that he wept, his only child, whom he loved dearer 
than his heart’s best blood. 


It was his custom every evening at the going 
down of the sun to visit her grave, a green mound 
made by his own hands, and there pour out the feel- 




















silvered by the hand of time. Summer had gone, 
and the month of October, 1776, was fast following 
in its footsteps. 

Late in the afternoon, three days previous to the 
battle, the Prophet—for such was he called by all 
who knew him—might have been seen slowly as- 
cending the hill to the right of his habitation, stop- 
ping occasionally to rest, and looking ahead as if to 





* White Plains, in the County of Westchester, is situated 
ahout twenty-seven miles from the City of New York. Itis now 
quite a large and flourishing village, but still contains many fea- 
tures connected with the revolutionary struggle. Part of the 
breast-work erected on Chatterton’s Hill is still remaining, and 
the old house, occupied by Washington as his head-quarters, 
gives evidence of the architectural] durability of those days. 





ings of his heart. He had reached the spot, dearest 
of all on earth to him, and he bowed his knees and 
wept like a child. And oh! what tears were those that 
fell so thick and fast down the old man’s cheeks, as 
the lineaments of his loved and lost stole in upon his 
memory. For a time he seemed to have no control 
over his grief, and his manly heart throbbed as if it 





* She was a most beautiful Indian girl, and was called by her 
tribe the Pride of the Flowers. When living, they said the pret- 
tiest bloomed alone for her, and when dead, the oldest to the 
youngest saw them weep as they carried her to the grave. The 
body of Naomkee was found one morning floating in the river 
Bronx by the old Prophet, and it was believed by him that she was 
murdered by the whites, although it was afterwards ascertained 
that she was killed by a young chieftain of her tribe, whom she 
had refused to marry. 






















At last the tears 


would burst with very agony. 
flowed no longer, and it appeared as if the tenant of 
that grave had opened her lips of dust and spoken to 


him the words of consolation. The anguish of his 
thoughts was still. He stood up, and his eyes were 
no more bleared with tears, and with the sweet 
breath of heaven which touched his cheek, there 
came, as it were, a new life and a new impulse. 
Forms in the shadowy future beckoned him away, 
and as he cast a lingering look at the mound, he 
turned his steps for his lonely wigwam. 

For years he had been in the habit of visiting the 
grave of his beloved child, and every night he went 
away a wiser and a happier man. Who will say 
that this poor savage had not the lofty attributes of 
a god-like nature, the attributes of sympathy and 
soul, which, alas! too many in these days of highly 
polished civilization cannot boast of. 

“The sky is very red,” he half muttered, as he 
walked on, “ and the Great Spirit is angry. Blood 
will flow shortly—it is written in the clouds. Be it 
so; the red man is willing—willing to die, perish by 
inches on his native hills rather than leave them for 
stranger plains !” 

Half musingly he walked on until he reached 
a little grove of trees, and being somewhat 
wearied, he placed his gun beside a stump and stretch- 
ed his frame upon, the ground near it. The pale 
moon shed a silver light upon the earth, and as its 
rays fell upon his face, his features seemed strangely 
altered, and lit up with an expression of the deepest 
despair. His lips were parched and feverish, and his 
eyes rolled wildly in their sockets. A deep groan 
would ever and anon break upon the quiet of the 
grove, and the restless movements of his body de- 
noted plainly his feelings and disposition. 

Becoming less restive and more thoughtful, his 
eyes at last were attracted to the heavens by a big 
bright star, whose golden teints stole upon his vision 
like the lovely colours of the rainbow trembling in 
the clouds in June. As by some electric miracle, its 
brightness illumined his soul, and he fancied he saw 
in that star a little world, peopled by a diviner race 
than those of earth, and that of all his beautiful Na- 
omkee was the queen. She was not seated on a 
throne, but stood in the centre of a flower garden, 
where grew and flourished ten thousand sweet and 
tender plants, of gold, and purple, and crimson. An- 
gel forms of light and loveliness were hovering near 
her, etherealizing and making more beautiful the 
already enchanting scene. There was a fountain in 
the garden, whose waters gushed up with childish 
glee, pouring out a flood of golden light on the flowers, 
and blossoms, and trees, and plants, whose fragrance 
filled the air, and disclosing in the scene a thousand 
beauties almost surpassing the gaudy colours of the 
rainbow. He thought as she stood there, in her starry 
home, that there was a look of sadness on her brow, 
and that hermind wandered from the giddy scene back 
to earth, to the pleasant stream and the frail canoe, 
to the music of the birds and the wild forest, the 
hunting grounds and the old wigwam. Presently a 
sweet smile stole over her face, and as a wreath of 
orange blossoms fell upon her head, a hymn, simple 
and beautiful, reached his ear, and the thousand forms 
of light and loveliness bore her from his sight. 

“ She’s happy, Naomkee’s happy !” exclaimed the 
old man, starting up, a ae why the lovely 
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vision had been so rudely taken from him. “The 
Great Spirit has taken her to his home.” 

At this moment there emerged upon the scene, 
from the concealment of a clump of bushes, a short 
thick-set figure, bearing in his hand a musket, and 
looking cautiously about as if to be pretty well as- 
sured of the condition of the neighbourhood before 
making any farther advances. 

The old Indian turned his eyes quickly upon him, 
but did not move an inch from his position. “The 
pale face,” he said, in a low whisper, “ brings mis- 
chief with him,” and reaching out his hand towards 
his gun he breught it to him, and carefully observed 
that the lock was in good order. 

The stranger stood still after surveying well the 
neighbourhood, though, from his manner, he was 
evidently waiting for the arrival of some one. Just 
then he gave a shrill whistle, and in a moment or 
two a large curly dog issued from the thicket, and 
came bounding towards him. He had no sooner 
arrived than a tall robust looking man made his ap- 
pearance, and at the same time the report of a gun- 
shot in the wood adjoining was heard. 

« You run like a deer,” was his first exclamation 
after coming up with his companion ; “I thought I 
was rather fleet of foot, but you have beaten me this 
time completely.” 

“It stands one in hand to bea little expert on such 
an occasion, partieularly as time seldom waits for 
such as youandI. The briars and bushes I see have 
been as familiar with your garments as with mine. 
But, come, look at your gun; we must be off, for 
Paul has already given the signal.” 

With this they both listened patiently a few se- 
conds, as if to ascertain whether their conversation 
had been overheard by any parties in the vicinity. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” said the short thick-set personage, 
raising his musket to his shoulder, “ there’s no danger 
of listeners being abeut these quarters ; no danger of 
that, for too many of them know that Dick Hacket is 
a dead shot.” 

“The pale face threatens,” muttered the Indian, 
“ but he does not frighten '!” 

“Well, come along, Dick,” said his companion, 
bringing his gun to his shoulder, and squirting a huge 
mouthful of tobacco juiee on the head of the dog ; 
“come along, and let’s be after our game while the 
moon shines.” 

“My white brother never misses his aim,” mut- 
tered the Indian, as he crept stealthily from his posi- 
tion, and followed them into the thicket, “he never 
misses his aim !” 

In a short time they emerged from the bushes, and 
after traversing a meadow some two hundred yards 
in length, they reached a stream, the bed of which 
was filled with small rocks, which made it more con- 
venient for those who wished to cross it. But not- 
withstanding these advantages, Dick Hacket and his 
companion did not reach the other side of the stream 
without several very awkward slips, and wetting to 
a considerable extent their homespun habiliments, 
while the old Indian sprang from rock to rock with 
the agility of an antelope, and reached the other shore 
without even as much as wetting the soles of his 
moccasins. 

Although the dog made several mysterious move- 
ments which attracted the attention of Dick, and 
procured for the faithful animal sundry unmistakeable 
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marks of his disapprobation, neither of them imagined “ Whar’ the felier as said that?” asked the indi- 
that they were watched ; and as a matter of course | vidual alluded to, in a voice very far gone on the high 
travelled on as unconcernedly as if there were no) | pressure principle ; “show me the critter, and [ll 
such creatures as spies and hangers-on in the cata- | show you the picter of a gineral with the bark off.” 
logue of animals. In this instance, the brute knew ‘-Good evening,” said Dick Hacket, somewhat 
more than his master ; for, with that peculiar instinct | flattered by the compliment, “ I hope I see you well.” 
for which dogs are remarkable, he had, it would| “T'o be sure you do! I am one of those chaps as 
seem, discovered that all was not going on correctly, | can dodge a bullet or a bagnet as easy as any two- 








and intimated as much by his actions. But all his | 
exertions were lost on his master and friend; for 
like a good many even at this late period who think | 
that they cannot be taught, they rushed blindly on, 
not knowing or caring who might overtake them. 
As they reached the opening of a large wood, they 
both discharged their guns, and in return were an- 
swered by the sharp, quick report of a rifle, fired 
some three hundred yards distant. 

“I feel as if I would like to have a scrummage with 
somebody now,” said Dick, reloading his gun. “I 
never felt so much like fighting in all my life! These 
turns come on me once in a while, and it is as much 
as I can do to prevent my pickers* from making an 
attack on my own body. Strange feeling, aint it ?” 

“ Yes, I understand !” replied his companion, who 
rejoiced in the cognomen of Bill Stebbins ; “ it’s ra- 
ther an awkward sensation, but I have felt that way 
sometimes, myself. I’ve tried all sorts o’ remedies, 
but it’s a complaint that won’t be cured ; it’s stub- 
born, and will have its own way, no matter how well 
you treat it.” 

“ Bill,” continued Dick, ‘‘ I am of the opinion that 
you and I were born under the same star, our natures 
so singularly assimilate.” 

“It must have been a fallen one, then,” said Bil!, 
for there’s nothing good come of either of us.” 

At that instant a red light flashed across their 
path, and Dick Hacket jumped back with a look of 
surprise and astonishment. 

* Did you see that ?” he enquired of his companion, 
and motioning him to stop; “what does it mean? 
Are there others about, do you think ?” 

“ None but Paul and his prize, I'll wager my head 
against that of a redskin! If you had thought a lit- 
tle quicker, you might have known whatitwas. No 
fear of being interrupted in our professionalt duties 
here. 

« Ts it him, think you ?” 

“ To be sure it is; and that light which you saw 
is the signal for us to understand our latitude.” 

The form of the old Indian could not be seen, but 
his solid proportions, like a huge shadow, could be 
distinguished by the flickering light of the distant fire, 
but Dick Hacket and his companion still passed on 
without being aware of his presence. 

At last they reached the desired spot, and found 
an extremely uncouth and savage looking personage, 
who answered to the name of Paul Gates, collecting 
some brush and underwood, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of adding a little more flame to the fire which had 
been kindled outside the tent. 

“ Hurrah for Gates!” shouted Dick Hacket, as he 
discovered his form dodging about among the bushes, 
« hurrah for the gallant and glorious Gates !” 





* We presume that Mr. Hacket alluded to his ‘‘fists,’’ so 


called by ** the faney’’ of the present day. 
t They belonged to a party of ‘‘ skinners,’’ a class of men 


‘alone, and commenced the attack at once. 


legged critter as ever lived, and I always manage to 
keep on the clover side of the fence. I reckon if 
any stranger catches me napping, he'll have to rise 
afore daybreak, considerable.” 

‘«« But you have not said,”continued Dick Hacket, 
“ whether you were fortunate in getting the girl, or 
not. Iam rather anxious to hear how you succeeded.” 

“ She’s in the tent,” replied Gates, “ and there’s 
no two ways about it! I warn’t on the spot just in 
time, but I catched the gal, and brought her without 
any living sinner being the wiser for it.” 

“ Did she offer any resistance ?” 

“ Why, for the matter of that, she scratched like a 
tiger, but I know’d too much for her, and the friglit 
didn’t last long.” 

“ How did you manage it ?” 

“Why you see, I went to the house, found her 
There 
was no cowardice about the inimy, but our side was 
a leetle the strongest, and matters was arranged by 
my putting a gag in her mouth and carrying her off. 
That’s the way it was done I reckon,” and with this 
Mr. Gates, whose head was as red as the fire, com- 
menced making a noise with his mouth which sound- 
ed very much like the lamentation of a misanthropic 
frog. 

« And she wouldn’t tell you where this old man 
hid his gold ?” 

“Not she.” 

«“ Well then we must force that ovt of her. You 
must bring her from the tent, bind her to a tree, and 
by the light of the moon, we will all have a shot at 
her.” 

“ But aint you afeard of killing her. She is a 
mighty putty gal, with curly black hair and all them 
fixins.” 

“ Never mind for that, Paul—she must die or else 
tell us where the treasure is buried. A pot of gold 
is more to us now than a pretty face.” 

“ Well, well, jist as yer like, this is no time to ar- 
gufy. I’m one of them are fellers as is always ready 
and willing for any thing.” 

“Take a drop of this,’ said Dick, pulling from his 
belt a flagon of wine ; “take a drop of this and it 
will put you in good spirits. Come Bill,” he con- 
tinued turning to Stebbins, “ take a drink.” 

It is almost needless to add that his request was 
immediately complied with, and that between the 
three, the last drop disappeared before the flagon was 
returned to its former resting place. 

“Lord bless you for that,” said Gates, smacking 
his lips, “ that’s the stuff for trowsers, and no mistake. 
It’s made me feel like handling my we’pon sartain 
quick. Fetch along the gal, I’ll take first fire.” 


“No you don’t,” said Dick Hacket,” no you 


don’t.” 
« Well I aint particular, spose we toss up for the 


first chance ?” 








| 





who infested estchester county in those days. They lived 
by the depredations they committed on friend aod foe. 





“ Acreed,” replied Dick, “ there’s nothing like hav- 








ing matters well understood, especially where life and 
death is concerned.” 

“Here’s a bit of gold—heads I win—tails you 
win.” 

« Fire away,” said Stebbins. 

“ Head !” 

“ Tail!” 

“ Twice more !” 

“ By thunder, Dick Hacket, you’ve won!” exclaimed 
Gates in a disappointed tone, “you're in luck, I 
reckon.” 

“T know that without you’re saying it,” replied 
Dick. 

“ Well I’m real glad of it, I am, that’s sartain !” 

By this time the fire blazed brightly, and their fi- 
gares could have been seen fifty yards distant. Hack- 
et and Stebbins proceeded to the tent, while Gates 
stood oatside whistling snatches of ballads, and piling 
the wood on the fire as if he was burning it at so 
ntuch per cord. Behind a clump of trees not far 
away, stood the old Indian, watching, and listening 
attentively to all that was going on. The dog had 
several times tracked him out, and still he remaimed 
in the same position, totally regardless of danger, but 
seemingly bent on the attainment of some purpose. 

“Then you will not reveal the secret?” said 
Hacket, addressing a young and beautiful female, 
whom he led from the tent; “ this is the last time I 
ask it, and you are aware, I believe, of my deter- 
mination.” 

The young girl trembled as the ruffian seized her 
rudely by the wrist, and dragged her to him. 

“T pray you desist,” she murmured in feeble tones ; 
«Tam buta poor, helpless girl, and know nothing of 
the treasure of which you speak.” 

“Tell me where the old man has buried it, or you 
die !” almost shouted Hacket, the broad veins swel- 
ling in his forehead and his lips trembling with pas- 
sion. 

“ Be it so, then,” was her reply ; “be it so, I am 
ready to die !” 

‘*- Bring me the strongest rope, Paul,” said Hacket, 
walking with her to the foot of a large oak.” * I’ll 
bind her to the tree so that we can have a little 
steadier aim.” 

The rope was brought according to his order, and 
in a few seconds the form of the young female was 
laced tightly to the tree. With the exception of a 
pair of elegant moccasins on her feet, she was dressed 
in the usual manrer, but im a style simple and be- 
coming. Her figure was round and well developed, 
and seemed to have gained additional height by the 
proud and indignant manner with which she looked 
upon the movements of the ruffians around her. Her 
long, dishevelled hair fell in graceful ringlets down 
her snowy neck, and seemed trying to outrival her 
dark black eyes in brilliancy and beauty. 

“ Stand off, now,” said Hacket, “ while I measure 
the distance—count five slowly, and if she does not 
reveal the secret at the expiration of that time, give 
the signal, and I'll fire !” 

It was a moment of awful suspense for the young 
girl—a moment of agonizing torture. 

Every thing was ready, and Hacket raised the 
musket to his shoulder. 

“ One—two—three—four—fi—” 

The sharp crack of a rifle was heard—a scream 
that made the woods echo with its piercing tones—a 
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cloud of smoke curling in the air, but as it cleared 
away the form of Richard Hacket was seen stretched 
upon the ground, a corpse. 

“By all that's infernal,” shouted Bill Stebbins, 
springing towards the body, “there is some foul 
work here—we are discovered !” 

The bright blade of an unsheathed knife glittered 
in the air, and before he had time to utter another ex- 
clamation, it was buried deep in his bosom. 

«“ The white man would kill his sister,’ muttered 
the old Indian as he grasped him with a giant’s 
clutch by the throat,“ but the white man perishes 
and his sister lives !” 

“ Help! help !’ shrieked Stebbins, as he felt the 
deadly gripe of his savage foe; “‘ help, h—he— 
hel—p,” and he spoke no more. 

The struggle for the mastery was now between 
Paul and the old Indian; but it was not of long du- 
ration—for the savage, pealing forth a ferocious 
whoop, buried his tomahawk in the head ef Gates, 
and he staggered back and fell dead at his feet. 

The interval of time in which these scenes oc- 
curred was hardly longer than that which we have 
taken to relate them, but the young girl had swooned, 
and was wholly unconscious of her situation. 

The dog commenced a piteous howl, and couched 
himself at the feet of his dead master, while the Indian 
almost with the quickness of magic unloosed the 
cords which bound the young girl’s form, with the 
blade of his hunting-knife, now covered with blood, 
and freeing her from her position, carried her in his 
arms away. 

With the swiftness of a deer he soon bounded 
through the dense thicket, his brawny arms pressing 
tightly his lovely burden. He soon reached the mea- 
dow and the rocks and the stream he passed before, 
and was now within a short distanee of his wigwam. 
There was a pleasant smile on the old man’s face as 
he discovered hopes of returning consciousness in her 
features, and he continued his exertions with a swifter 
step and a lighter heart. 

Reaching the door of his cabin, he entered without 
making any noise, and deposited his burden on some 
blankets and skins which served him for a bed. He 
bathed her temples with some ceoling water, and ap- 
plied to her nostrils the scent of some precious herbs 
which he had collected in the summer time, for me- 
dicinal purposes. She soon exhibited symptoms of 
recovery, and seemed to breathe more freely than she 
had any time before. 

“ How beautiful is the maiden in her slumbers,” 
said the old Indian, bending over her face, while a 
tear trickled down his cheek. “ The white man was 
a coward, and should die! The great Manitou heard 


the maiden, and he sent the red man to save her life.” » 


There were thoughts rising in the breast of the rude 
savage, purified and beautiful thoughts that are born 
only in the breast of a pure child of nature. Unac- 
quainted with the refinement and cultivation of civili- 
zed society, yet he had beating in his bosom purer 
principles of truth and honour than is oftentimes 
found with those who are blessed with the privileges 
of education and culture. 

There were no ignoble motives, no casual impulses, 
none of the fever of passion in the old man’s love ; it 
was of a diviner creation, all affection, all sympathy, 
all truth! Her features brought fresh remembrances 
in his mind of his dead child ; and as his thoughts 
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wandered back to the happy hours of her girlhood, he 
felt the dawn of happiness glimmering upon his soul. 

The weary watches of the night passed on, and 
still he remained watching the troubled slumbers of 
the maiden. At last morning dawned, and the golden 
sun rose up in the sky in all its grandeur and magni- 
ficence. ‘The tiny throats of the songsters of the fo- 
rests and fields were heard warbling forth their 
sweetest notes, and the sunbeams danced and played 
about her cheeks as if for very joy. Pleasantly the 
old man watched the shadows as they kissed her rosy 
lips, and dallied with the raven tresses of her hair. 
Thoughts of Naomkee, his own dear child, came 
stealing back gently to his heart, and the glorious, 
golden sunbeams, as they floated around her, warmed 
him into a new life; and memory, with a winged 
odour, flew back to the happy days when they 
—— together the sweét air of their greenest val- 
eys. 
“ The white maiden need not fear,” he said, as she 
gazed on his face with a look of surprise ; “she is 
safe, no one will harm her.” 

“ Where am I?” enquired the young girl feebly, 
rising and supporting her cheek by the palm of her 
hand. “ That dream, how terrible !” 

“Tt is passed away,” said the Indian, * and those 
that would have killed the white maiden are rotting 
on the earth.” 

“ Then it isnot all a dream,” she murmured faintly, 
“ T was saved, and you are my protector !” 

* The Great Spirit sent the red man to shield his 
child; the red man obeyed the Great Manitou’s 
voice, and the white maiden is unharmed. The pale 
face that would have killed her, died—died like a 
dog! and will never roam through the red man’s 
hunting grounds again.” 

* And in performing this generous, noble deed, for 
one, a stranger, have you not been injured? I fear 
I have taxed your kindness too much !” 

“Fear not for me, 1 am unhurt. The sun’s warm 
rays are not for the withered trunk, but for the ten- 
der bud and the summer flower. The red man will 
soon pass away ; the sands of his life are nearly run ; 
his hours are already numbered.” 

* You seem sad, you are unwell ; speak, and I will 
) bring you friends and comfort.” 

“No! no! Before the setting of to-morrow’s 
sun, the red man will be in the happy hunting grounds 
: of his fathers. The white maiden can do him no 
' good, but she is good and beautiful !” 
“Some-refreshment would be of service to you I 
- am sure, and your kindness to me must not go unre- 
warded.” 

“The great Manitou provides for the red man ; he 
is not hungry, nor is he sick. The pale faces have 
broken his heart, but the white maiden has made him 
think well of them again, and he will fight and die 
on their battle-field to-morrow. The great Manitou 
says so ; the red man’s race is run !” 

Before leaving the humble habitation of the old In- 
dian for her home, she placed on his breast an elegant 
breastpin, bearing the name of “Rose Burris,’ 
which she bade him keep as a token of her gratitude 
and love. 

“ The red man has no jewels to give the white 
maiden,” he said, unconsciously pressing her small 
white hand ; “ he is poor!” 

« Suppose,” said the young girl cheerfully, “ that 
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you made me a present of that red plume in your hat; 
nothing would please me more ; I would love and 
cherish it forever.” 

“ Tt is dyed in blood !” said the old Indian, “ and 
the stain must be washed out to-morrow. The blood 
of the pale face is upon it, and it would not become 
the white maiden.” 

“ Perhaps you have some other simple keepsake, 
then,” said the young girl ; “a flower, or a plant— 
have you not ?” 

The old man spoke not, but opening a little closet, 
he took from it a small bouquet with a wild rose set 
in the heart of it, and a spear or two of riband grass 
added to give it grace and point. 

She thanked him kindly for his pretty present, and 
kissed it over and over again as proof of her esteem. 
The old Indianfseeing her, said that they were the 
last that would bloom before the coming of the snows, 
and the last that he would gather on his favourite hunt- 
ing grounds; for the great Manitou had spoken, and 
would soon call him to his home. At noon they se- 
parated ; the young girl to return once more to her 
happy fireside, there to relate what had befallen her, 
her peril and singular escape ; and the old Indian to 
brighten the blade of his hunting knife, and sharpen 
his tomahawk for the battle-field. 

Rose Burtis, for we have no doubt but that the 
reader has become somewhat interested in her history, 
was the only daughter of an old settler, whose pa- 
rents fled from England somewhere about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Her father had 
amassed considerable property in trading with the 
soldiers and the country people of the surrounding 
towns and villages, and was looked upon in those 
days as a man quite well to doin the world. He 
was shrewd, possessed of a vast deal of business tact, 
though liberal and generous to a fault with those who 
required his assistance. He was justly proud of his 
daughter Rose, who was a beautiful, gentle, and af- 
fectionate girl, and loved by all who knew her. Her 
singular absence had frightened him, but judge of his 
joy and astonishment, wher she returned, and told 
him, with her “ sweet breath composed,” of the va- 
rious scenes she had passed through, and of the mag- 
nanimous conduct of the old Indian. 

“ God bless you, my child !” ‘he exclaimed, strain- 
ing her to his bosom, “a father needs no greater 
happiness than the knowledge that he possesses such 
a daughter!” 

And if the old man had cause te be proud of his 
daughter, he had good and sufficient reason also to 
be proud of his son, who was a thoughtful and chival- 
rous youth, and from the ranks rose to a captaincy 
under General Lee. He was scarcely twenty-two, 
yet he had participated in several sanguinary engage- 
ments. Ever a true patriot, he dearly loved his 
country, and fought and bled in her righteous cause. 

The day following the events narrated above, the 
battle of White Plains was fought on Chatterton’s Hill, 
(the 28th of October, 1776,) by the American troops 
under General Washington, and the British under 
Lord Howe. The cannonading commenced at an 
early hour, and the shells and shot drove like a storm 
of sleet on both sides. The incessant flash of mus- 
ketry, drowned now and then by the roar of cannon 
and shouts of men, told how fierce and deadly was 
the conflict. The soldiers fought with unparalleled 
bravery, and they were led on by as brave officers as 








ever trod a battle-field. Each one seemed to think 
that it was necessary he should show an example of 
daring to his men, while every soldier fought as if 
he would outdo his leader in heroic deeds. The 
brave McDougall fought gallantly at the head of his 
command, and the deadly position of his guns told 
with fearful effect on the enemy. For a moment 
Generals Clinton and De Heister could have been 
heard urging their troops onward, then the thunder- 
ing of the cannon, the shouts of men, the groans of 
the dying and wounded, drowned every other sound. 

General Lee, with his noble charger, could have 
been seen inthe thickest of the fight, encouraging 
his men, and urging them on to deeds of valour. A 
musket-ball passed through his coat, and one through 
his hat, but as the clouds of smoke cleared away he 
—_ still be seen in the most exposed portions of the 

eld. 

The detachment of the American army under Lee 
had to oppose a much larger force under Clinton and 
De Heister, most of whom were fresh and well disci- 
plined troops, while those on the American side were 
but rough recruits, fatigued, and nearly sick with 
marching and privation. After some very severe 
fighting, the battle ended, neither party being able to 
claim the victory. The loss on both sides was con- 
siderable, although the British, by their own accounts, 
suffered the most. They had three hundred and fifty 
killed, and six hundred and seventy wounded and 
prisoners.* 

The day wore away; the gailant old Indian lay 
dying, and scores of our brave men were stretched 
on the field of their fame, while hundreds of the ene- 
my made the air echo with their cries and groans. 

There had been a red plume seen waving in the 
thickest of the strife and carnage-—and a stately fi- 
gare battling on the American side ; a figure that 
marked the red man well, and spoke of his bravery 
and his strength. The warrior stood forth in his 
glory! He heeded not the thundering of the can- 
non, nor the shot and shells as they whistled past his 
ears; his eye was directed by the finger of Fate, 
which pointed onward! 'There was no look back ; 
the fatal stream had been passed, and he fought, till 
feeble and faint, he fell upon the battle-field. The 
Red Plume had been picked out, and fired at, during 
the early part of the contest, but it had not been car- 
ried away. The old Indian kept his position till late 
in the afternoon, when a musket-ball struck him in 
the breast, and he fell bleeding to the earth. A cou- 
ple of soldiers bore his body to an apple tree, a few 
yards distant, where his wound was dressed, and he 
was taken care of by no less a personage than Rose 
Burtis herself; who, much against her father’s will, 





* A large number of Hessians and Waldeckers were captured 
by the Americans, and contrary to their expectations received 
very kind treatment. The British, in order to make them more 
cruel and ferocious, had made them believe that if taken prison- 
ers by the Americans, they would stick their bodies full of splint- 
ers, and burn them to death ! 


The Plume of the Prophet. 
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had followed her brother to the field, and when there, 
expressed her determination of remaining and com- 
forting, to the best of her ability, the wounded and 
dying. 

It was a happy meeting for the old Indian, and he 
pressed and kissed her hand like a child, He was 
quite weak from the loss of blood ; and the wound 
that he had received, it was evident, would soon ter- 
minate his pilgrimage on earth. His eyes grew dim 
as he pressed her hand, and looked at the crimson 
clouds, caused by the setting sun. He listened for a 
moment, as if some joyous music broke upon his ear ; 
and then as she knelt over him, he said, in a soft, low 
voice, “ The pale face has conquered—the red man 
will soon be at rest in fairer regions, where the Great 
Spirit dwells, in a home prepared for the brave. He 
shrank from no danger, and feared no hardship. The 
smoke of his wigwam has passed away, and the fires 
of his councils are extinguished.” His voice grew 
weaker and weaker, but he continued, “ The war- 











song is over, and the ashes of my tribe are cold on 
their native hearths; but this—”’ murmured the In- 
dian— 

“ The Red Plume !” said Rose. 

“ She gave it to me when it was as pure and beau- 
tiful as herself! Bury it with me, and let it crumble 
with my ashes. This, this is the last of the red man !” 
There was a feeble moan, a slight tremor of the 


limbs, aud his eyes were closed forever! 
* * * * * * * * 


* - * * * 7” ~ * 


General Washington left his unsafe position on the 
night of the 30th, and retired to North Castle, about 
five miles distant. He left here seven thousand five 
hundred men, under General Lee ; and then crossed 
the Hudson, into New Jersey. Part of the fortifica- 
tions thrown up by the American troops, on the day 
of the battle of White Plains, are remaining to the 
present time, and are frequently visited by our cu- 
riosity-loving citizens, and others. The people of 
this little village we should judge to be possessed of 








unquestioned bravery ; for not being satisfied with the 
valourous achievements of their ancestors, they have, 


we learn, cultivated a passion for fighting their bat- | 


tles over again, and manifest their warlike propensi- 
ties by getting up “sham” representations of the 
great original. 

Over the bones of the Prophet, stands a large 
and commodious hotel, bearing the name of “ Oran- 
anpam,” and which is held in high favour by the de- 
nizens of the city. 

Rose Burtis was married shortly after the termi- 


nation of the war to a gallant young American of- | 


ficer, by the name of Tompkins. Not very many 
years after the consummation of that happy event, 


there were several bright little faces beaming on her © 


hearth, and they never looked so beautiful as when 


listening to her stories of the Revolution, and above 7 


all, one about Tue Rep PLome or Tur PaoPpuET 
New York, March 28, 1848. 
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THE TALISMAN OF AFFECTION. 
THE TALE OF SAKALAH, THE CARAVANSARY-KEEPER. 


Next to the coffee-house-keeper and the camel- 
driver, few in the East are thrown in the way of 
hearing so many strange stories as caravansary keep- 
ers. Ina country where there are few or no books, 
the khanji, as he is called, is often the chief treasurer 
of traditionary history and romance. Sakalah, keep- 
er of the great caravansary, which stands alone in 
its decay, without a house, or hut, or a tree in sight, 
upon the great plain that intervenes between Bagh- 
dad and Babylon, whether from the peculiarity of his 
isolated position, which gives to him more time to di- 
gest what he has heard, or from a natural turn of 
mind that way, is a perfeet Crasus of story. Let no 
traveller wend his way from the city of Bel to that of 
the Khalifs, without stopping to hear one of Saka- 
lah’s eventful and characteristic stories. It is not 
that Sakalah is his real name ; none ever knew that ; 
and he has probably forgot it himself; but he has 
grown old in his solitude,and a patriarchal grey beard 
reposes at length upon his tawny chest. Hence is 
he known to pilgrim, wayfarer, and Bedouin, simply 
as “ Khanji Sakalah, the bearded caravansary- 
keeper.” 

“Ya, Sakalah,” I exclaimed to him, as I dismount- 
ed one sultry evening, at the door-way of his khan, 
“ why don’t you repair that talism (inscription, or ta- 
lisman) over the gate-way ?” 

“ Hadratak !” replied the old man, “ that is more 


than I dare do.” 

“ What!” I said, “do you believe in talismans, 
Sakalah ?” 

Sakalah took a whiff from his perpetual pipe, with 
a shrug that would have excited the envy of a gaul 
badeau. ‘“ You Ferinjis would not believe even in 
the signet-ring of Solomon—praise be to his name !” 

“T beg your pardon, Sakalah. We, too, have a 
favourite champion, who destroyed a dragon, just as 
the open-mouthed Azhdida was stopped short by So- 
lomon’s signet-ring. Although the lion is my na- 
tional talism, I assure you I entertain a profound re- 
gard for the crescent on the cupola at Mecca.” 

“You may well, young man. It is bad to scoff 
at what we cannot understand. But come in and be 
seated, and I will tell you the story of a Persian ta- 
lism. It was related to me by a venerable pilgrim, 
+ who has made his third journey to Mecca.” 

“«“ My ears, oh Sakalah, are the little children of at- 

» tention.” 

« Know then, Ferinji, that the affection which was 
borne in former times by the young Princess Nafisah 
for her mother, Zahrah, was the theme of admiration 
from Bokhara to Morocco. Zahrah was the favour- 
ite wife of the renowned Khosrau Parviz; and she 
was so beautiful, that the court poets had exhausted 
all nature and art in search of any thing that was 
analogous to, or that could be compared with her ra- 
diance. 
growing up in child-like comeliness to surpass her 
mother, as much as the rosebud does the gaudy but 


perishing full-blown pride of Sham, their dilemma be- | searching intellect. 


her mother, had imparted to the maiden a new char- 
acter of beauty, which had nothmg like it. If the 
imaginatior of the court poets was at fault, their in- 
genuity to avoid confessing it, you see, oh Ferinji, 
was very great ; and perhaps,” he added, “ this fea- 
ture is not peculiar to the poet-laureats of the East 
only.” 

Like Shakspeare, Sakalah did not depend upon ob- 
servation for knowledge of human nature. In bis 
great solitude his heart was expansive as his caravan- 
sary, and he read in it what belonged to the whole 
world. 

“The Persian Princes of the Sasanian dynasty,” 
continued the old man, after a few appeals to his chi- 
buk, “ very foolishly did not observe towards the sex 
those rules of decorum, which have always obtained, 
and which are so strictly enforced by the followers of 
the true prophet. Hence it is that the halls of Aj 
Hadhr are adorned with sculptures of female heads in- 
veiled, the hair dressed with meretricious art, and, 
oh! most shameful to relate, the necks naked and 
adorned with omaments. But Al Hadhr was a long 
time, like Tadmor, ruled over by a woman, and the 
folly and incapacity of Arzemi-docht, the daughter of 
Khosrau, left the kingdom of the Persians an easy 
prey to the faithful. 

“ Nafisah did not, then, from these circumstances 
grow up from a child to girlhood within the precincts 
of the harem; but she enjoyed the splendid scenery 
and was braced by the mountain air of the Sahrai 
Sirwan in Luristan ; while at other seasons, and on 
state occasions, she sat with her beautiful mother in 
that miracle of architecture and art, the great hall of 
Khosrau Anushiriwan, where her fairy foot often 
tripped over that celebrated carpet of silk and gold 
cloth which was called Baharistan, or the abode of 
perpetual spring, from the curious and costly jewels 
with which it was wrought, being arranged so as to 
represent trees and fruits and fruits and flowers, with 
rivulets and fountains, and which was sixty cubits in 
length. What a prize was that for the invincible fol- 
lowers of the holy prophet!” exclaimed the old Mus- 
sulman, as he took three long-drawn retrospective 
whiffs. 

“ So much loveliness, you may imagine, had not 
been looked upon unmoved by those warriors, whom 
Khosrau had so often led against the Rum (Romans) 
and_even grave mirzas had acknowledged the influ- 
ence of perfections which, to many hearts, had been 
productive of far more burning than was consistent 
with peace of mind or with the tranquil enjoyment of 
life. Nafisah was, however, so solely engrossed with 
affection for her mother that she had no eye for the 





| 


admiration of any one else, and she neither knew 
nor saw the passionate admiration which her presence 
excited among others. Among these was a young 


But when it was seen that Nafisah was | scribe, to whom nature had been particularly niggard 


in the award of outward favours, but to whom she 
had conferred, in indemnification, a most astute and 
Unfortunately the Mirza Adil 


‘came still more manifest ; and in order to extricate | had allowed his heart to be embittered by the indiffer- 


themselves, they declared, in courtly metre, that the | ence that is too often manifested to ugliness, and he 
reflection of this great love borne by the daughter for | had devoted the whole powers of his mind to the study 














of the occult sciences instead of applying them to the 
improvement of his fellow creatures, or even to those 
purposes of ambition, which the situation of a court 
mirza left open to him. Adil loved Nafisah, with a 
passion the more violent, as it was the first time that 
his whole intellectual energies had been concentrated 
in one resistless feeling, and the consciousness of the 
disadvantages under which he laboured physically, in- 
stead of teaching the fire-worshipper to be humbly re- 
signed like one of the faithful, only filled his brain 
with jealousy and with malignant intents. 

“The good and virtuous Zahrah sickened, and the 
wise men recommended a removal from the hot and 
unhealthy banks of the Tigris to the mountain re- 
gions. ‘The change of air, the fragrant balsams and 
aromatics of Hadramant, exhibited by the Persian 
adepts, and the invocations addressed to Ormusd by 
the mobids of the court had no effect; the decrees 
of fate had gone forth, and it was evident to all that 
the days of the favourite were numbered. ‘To the 
inexpressible sorrow of the good Khosrau the queen 
sank suddenly. Nafisah was for a long time insensi- 
ble to the immensity of her loss, and when she did 
come to herself, the beautiful girl remained in strict 
seclusion—alone with her great grief. 

“ Beneath the palace of Sirwan, Khosrau Anushi- 
riwan had constructed a labyrinth of subterranean 
vaults, which he intended as a family mausoleum. 
Hither, after the customary forms and ceremonies, 
the body of Zahrah was removed, and at the mouth 
of the vault in which the body was deposited a talis- 
manic tablet was placed, which it was inevitable death 
to attempt to remove. Nothing daunted, however, 
or rather guided by secret influences, Adil penetra- 
ted the same night into the vaults beloW, and with- 
out harm or hurt he removed the stone and entered 
into the abode of the dead. Once there, he lifted up 
the rich drapery with which the embalmed corpse 
was shrouded, and seizing hold of the cold hand, he 
removed therefrom a plain iron ring, so valueless in 
appearance that none of the attendants had thought 
it worth possessing. 

“It was many weeks before the fair Nafisah made 
her appearance again in public. When she did so, she 
was pale yet beautiful as ever, and, to the astonishment 
of all, after kissing the hem of her royal father’s robes, 
she turned to Mirza Adil, and courteously thanked 
him for his attentions to her mother during her last 
illness. The face of the swarthy scribe glowed almost 
to ruddiness at this unexpected mark of attention, 
and his eye lit up with a strange expression of grati- 
tude mingled with malignant triumph. From that 
time forward the interviews between the young and 
uncouth but clever scribe, and the beautiful Nafisah, 
were frequent, and the tender inclinations of the 
maiden became the subject of general remark. The 
royal Khosrau loved her too much to thwart her 
wishes, but he wondered much how the mere kind- 
ness shown by the Mirza to her mother should have 
so won over his fair and innocent daughter as to con- 
quer the indifference which she had always before 
shown towards the ill-favoured youth. He called her 
to his side and questioned her upon the subject. She 
avowed her affection as became a maiden of royal 
Persian blood, but said she could not aceount for it. 
The King said that since Ormusd had so ordained it, 
it should be as she wished, but as a Princess could 


The Talisman of Affection. 





not wed a scribe, Adil should be appointed to a com- 
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mand in the army, and when he had shown his worth 
on the field, he might return and claim Nafisah as 
his bride. 

“ Nor was an opportunity long in presenting itself. 
Heraclius had entered upon his third and last cam- 
paign against Persian dominion. Crossing the Ar- 
menian frontier in September, he pushed through 
Azerbijan, with extreme rapidity, and only stopped to 
refresh his army after having crossed the mountain 
barrier between Media and Assyria. Khosrau hast- 
ened at the same time to despatch a large army un- 
der an experienced general to cut off the Roman Em- 
peror ere he could pass the mountains. Adil was 
appointed to a post of honour, and ordered to accom- 
pany the troops which were to punish the audacity of 
the stranger. The great rapidity of Heraclius’s 
movements, however, left the Persians in the rear. 
They had to follow the Emperor across the moun- 
tains, suffering at every step from intense cold, want 
of supplies, and the difficulties of the road. They 
came down upon the plain of Nineveh worsted and 
exhausted, and suffered at once an ignominious de- 
feat at the hands of the Roman Emperor. 

“ The Persians fled beyond the palace of Dur, and 
crossing the Nahr-wan took refuge in Deskereti-i- 
Malik, a city which contained a large and strong cas- 
tle, and was then the most considerable place in all 
Irak. Khosrau came there with reinforcements for 
his discomfited army, and Adil was despatched with 
a small body to recover his reputation by the defence 
of the castle and palace of Dur. The onslaught of 
the victorious Romans was, however, irresistible, and 
Adil perished in the flames of the burning palace 
which he had vowed to defend with his life. Khos- 
rau was hurried away by his fears, and he occupied 
only three days in his flight from Deskereti-i-Malik 
to Al Madayin, the bearer of sad news for the fair 
Nafisah. What the maiden felt, none ever knew or 
witnessed, for she came no longer into the hall of her 
ancestors. Providence, however, befriended the Per- 
sians; the bridge upon the Nahr-wan had been de- 
stroyed, and when Heraclius was within eleven miles 
of the palace of Chosroes, when he had attained a 
point from which, indeed, he must have seen its high- 
vaulted roof towering out of the plain, he was forced 
to relinquish his intended conquesis, and to retrace 
his steps across the mountains into Persia. 

“ Faithful to her affections after death, as she had 
been through life, the fair Nafisah withdrew after the 
departure of the Romans, to live by her lover’s tomb 
in a small hut raised out of the ruins of the former 
palace of Dur. Morning, noon, and night, she pray- 
ed for the repose of the spirit of the enticer, but it ap- 
pears to have been in vain.. In the day-time, there 
were noises heard as of a restless spirit, or as of one 
who was in pain; by night, flames were seen playing 
over his grave, striped with black, emblematic of tor- 
ture. The mind of the young girl acquired an infi- 
nite degree of susceptibility to those impressions, and 
she could even see things that were not visible to 
other eyes. At length her strength gave way before 
the conflict ; she felt that she could not save the soul 
of the condemned, so she resigned herself to death, 
and enjoined, as a last request, that her mortal re- 
mains should be deposited by the side of his. 

“Things remained in this state till it pleased Allah 
to send thither the successor to the only prophet, Ali, 
the vicar of God. The great Khalif had scarcely 
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dismissed his implacable enemy Ayesha, whom he 
had overthrown on the plains of Bassorab, to pass the 
remainder of her days at the tomb of the prophet, 
than he was called upon to wage war against Moa- 
wiyah, who had exposed the bloody shirt of Othman 
in the mosque of Sham. The great struggle took 
place on the plain of Siffin, in the north, and on his 
way, the successor of the prophet passed through Dur, 
where he gave orders that the tomb of Adil and Na- 
fisah should be opened. ‘The iron ring was found 
upon the bony finger of the scribe, and Ali having 
from that time apprepriated it to himself, that is the 
reason why he is so beloved by all true believers. 





The Robber. 


“Oh, you abominable Shiah !” -I exclaimed, see- 
ing that Hassan had come to the end of his tale. 

« Yes, and evil be to the unbelieving Sunnis!” re- 
torted the caravansary-keeper, shaking out the ashes 
from his pipe with an energy that made me expect 
the cherry-stick on my back. 

But after a short pause, he only muttered medita- 
tively, “ the unbelievers have erected on the same 
spot, a sepulchre to a holy man—the Imam Dur Mo- 
hammed—peace be to his ashes! So also in ancient 
times Nebuchadnezzar raised the golden calf in the 
same plain, but that is gone by, and the Imam Dur is 
fast crumbling te dust. The faith of Ali will alone 
remain.” 





THE ROBBER. 


Rozsers in Indin are remarkable for the dexterity 
with which they accomplish their schemes of plunder. 
They are certainly, in this particular, exceeded by 
those of no other nation in the world. They have 
been known to enter a bungalo, and remove every- 
thing worth taking, leaving the party to whom it be- 
longed and his wife upon the cane-work of the bed- 
stead on which they slept, with no other covering 
except their night-clothes, and this without waking 
either. Achievements of this kind are matters of 
almost daily accomplishment by those dexterous ma- 


rauders who infest the northern boundary of the Gan- 
It is 


getic plain and many other parts of Hindostan. 
their custom to approach the tent or bungalo which 
they intend to rob, imitating, during their approach, 
the dismal howl of a pariah dog, or the cries of jackals, 
in order should their approach be heard, to lull sus- 
picion, as the proximity of either of those animals 


would of course excite no alarm. They usually ad- 
vance upon their bellies, make a slight incision at the 
bottom of the tent, through which they thrust their 
heads, and, having made the requisite observations, 
enter and secure their booty. Upon reaching a bun- 
galo, if the wall be of mud they soon perforate it, and 
if of brick they undermine it with great skill and dis- 
patch, seldom failing to carry off everything valuabie 
within, if once they can effect an entrance. 

About the beginning of the present century the 
northern part of the province of Delhi was infested 
with robbers of the most desperate character. They 
occasionally formed themselves into numerous bands, 
which defied the tribunals of the towns near which 
their depredations were committed, and kept the 
native law-authorities in such awe that they were 
afraid to take cognizance of their atrocities; these, 
therefore, were committed with perfect impunity. 
The public peace was continually violated, and no 
traveller had any security except in his own courage. 
Many of those gangs were regularly organized, being 
subjected to so strict a discipline as rendered them 
formidable even to the native armies, whom they oc 
casionally attacked with no indifferent success. In- 
deed at one period a confederacy of these vagabonds, 
under the direction of a desperate but brave fellow, 
who had been already branded for some grave offence 











against the laws, cut their way through a consider- 
able detachment of sepoys, commanded by British 
officers, which had been sent to apprehend them. 
Their success gave them confidence, and they became 
at length so formidable as to keep the entire district 
in perpetual terror. From long practice they pos- 
sessed an intimate knowledge of the intricacies of the 
jungles whither they retired the moment they per- 
ceived themselves likely to be overpowered by a supe- 
rior or no less determined foe. All the fords of the 
Ganges they were equally well acquainted with ; this 
affording them certain means of escape when pursued 
by an enemy which far outnumbered themselves ; for 
they seldom declined a contest where there was a 
tolerably fair equality of numbers. Their conflicts 
were extremely sanguinary, as they gave no quarter, 
nor desired to receive any, and their ferocity so terri- 
fie¢ the inhabitants of the villages most exposed to 
their depredations, that they could with difficulty be 
induced either to act against or proclaim them. 

One of their bands amounted to four hundred men, 
well-armed and appointed, and in Hindostan it is 
astonishing how soon a force of this kind is augmented 
by ruffians and vagrants of all descriptions, with which 
almost every province abounds, eager for plunder and 
leading a lawless life. The dreadful destitution to 
which the lower castes, especially the ordinary farm- 
labourers, are reduced, urges them to plunder, as the 
readiest if not the most certain, means of relief from 
their truly dreadful privations. A couple of pice, less 
than an English penny, is often as much as they 
can procure to provide rice for a large family. Mul- 
titudes of them perish in the most horrible destitution. 
Rendered desperate by such frightful social bereave- 
ments, and the almost universal absence of sympathy 
with their miseries from those superiors for whom 
they drudge upon wages frequently less than three 
half-pence a day, they readily yield to the irruptions 
of their fierce passions, arraying themselves with im- 
placable hostility against the peace of society, because 
their own has been destroyed by the heartlessness of 
those who ought to take a pride in securing it to 
them. 

The banditti which infested the district of M orada- 
bad, forming part of the province of Delhi, to the north, 





















































during the early pari of the present century consisied 
almost exclusively of the Jaut and Aheer castes, who 
are generally common labourers. Added to these were 
numbers of the lower orders calling themselves sepoys, 
or soldiers, and the poorest classes of ryots, or farmers 
of small patches of land, who sell the produce in anti- 
cipation for a mere trifle, and when this poor modi- 
cum is expended are compelled to resort to the perilous 
contingencies of plunder as a means of subsistence. 
Many of these latter are driven to robbery by the ty- 
rany of the zemindars, who are large landholders. 
Taking advantage of the destitution of the ryots, those 
unfeeling tyrants purchase the produce of their little 
farms for a sum immensely below their value, when 
the miserable victims of such base injustice, reduced 
to the lowest imaginable state of privation, congre- 
gate in gangs, levying in their turn, upon their un- 
suspecting passenger, a tribute, virtually imposed by 
the mercenary conduct of those who have compelled 
its necessity.. 


“Between the Jaut and Gooyes castes,” says 
Hamilton, “ there exists an animosity of such duration 
that its origin cannot be discovered, but it appears to 
be utterly implacable, descending from generation to 
generation. A Jaut leader of banditti is consequently 
sure to find refuge and succour from the whole tribe, 
while he restrains his depredations and cruelties to 
the property and persons of their antagonists.” 

The plain of Moradabad }abours under considerable 
disadvantage from the contiguity of the independent 
Jaghire of Bampoor, within the limits of which rob- 
bers and other public offenders can evade the pursuit 
of justice. The Mewatay and Aheer tribes, also 
dwelling on the northwestern border, had long been 
accustomed to predatory descents on the plains, which 
they ravaged, pillaging the villages, and driving off 
the cattle. Military force had often been employed 
against them, but, owing to the insalubrity of the 
jungles and other impediments, always without effect, 
until Mr. Seton tried the plan of conciliating the 
chiefs by assigning them lands and money, and em- 
ploying them and their adherents to protect the coun- 
try which they had been habituated to plunder. At 
first they accepted the occupation rather reluctantly, 
but gradually became attached, by which expedient 
the district was reclaimed, at a very small expense, 
from an evil which greatly annoyed the inhabitants 
and injured the revenue. The average number of 
prisoners under confinement throughout the years 
1813 and 1814 was three hundred and ninety-one, 
and in 1816 the number was still greater ; the police 
of Moradabad, notwithstanding the strenuous exertions 
of the magistrates, continuing in an inefficient state. 

The organized bands of robbers in this district con- 
tinued so formidable as to be the terror of all the 
peaceable inhabitants, until about the year 1813 and 
1814, when by the commendable and unceasing ex- 
ertions of the British magistrates, and especially of 
Mr. Oswald, these desperadoes had, for the most part, 
been dispersed and their leaders executed. The 
peace of the district, however, was again interrupted 
after an interval of several years by these lawless 
hordes, and though not to the same extent as it had 
formerly been, nevertheless sufficiently so to render 
travelling at all times dangerous, as will appear from 
the following narrative. A friend of the writer's, a 
Captain of the Bengal Native Infantry, was proceed- 
38 
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ing from Delhi to the Himalaya Mountains, in the 
year 1827, when he was placed ina situation of much 
difficulty and equal danger by one of those contingen- 
cies to which travellers are, more or less, exposed in 
every part of India. The cries of jackals at night 
are among their most common annoyances, but they 
soon become so familiarized with these wild and dis- 
cordant sounds that they cease to regard them. They 
may be frequently heard a distance of several miles, 
and upon first entering the country a foreigner can 
obtain no rest from the incessant uproar made by 
those restless creatures, which, being grégarious, go 
in immense packs, positively infesting every region 
of the east. 

Captain A had pitched his tent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hurdwar, a place eminently celebrated 
for its sanctity as a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, situ- 
ated on the western side of the Ganges, where it 
issues into the plains of Bengal from the northern 
hills. This place of sacred concourse is a hundred 
and ten miles north-east from Delhi. Fatigued with 
a long and harassing march, the gallant officer had 
retired early to rest, having pitched his tent under a 
tope, or grove of trees, a short distance beyond the 
boundaries of the town, northward. Having placed 
his pistols, which were loaded with ball, under his 
pillow, and his sabre upon a chair by the side of his 
bed, he addressed himself to sleep. As usual the 
nightly serenading of the jackals was heard, but he 
had been too well seasoned to such interruptions to 
be diverted from his repose. He was, however, rather 
struck by the fact of these creatures being much 
nearer the tent than it was usual with them to ven- 
ture ; still, he was suffering too severely from fatigue 
to allow a circumstance so trifling to arrest his slum- 
bers. Aware that he had nothing that could become 
the prey of jackals, he resigned himself to sleep in 
perfect security, and slept soundly for several hours. 
Towards morning he awoke greatly chilled, and 
found himself lying upon the bed, to his utter amaze- 
ment quite uncovered, without even a curtain to pro- 
tect him from the musquitoes, which, during the night, 
had held carnival upon his body, particularly upon 
the soles of his feet, the palms of his nands, and his 
face, which were all stiff and painful, besides being so 
swelled and irritated by the poison of those torment- 
ing insects, that he could scarcely either walk or see. 
He immediately summoned his servants. The light 
suspended from the pole of his tent in a globe lamp 
had been extinguished, they were consequently obli- 
ged to obtain a fresh light, which, after considerable 
delay, was procured. 

Upon examining the tent it appeared that the bed 
was entirely stripped, nothing remaining but the mat- 
tress and bedstead. The pistols and sword were 
missing. Everything of value had been carried off, 
nothing in fact being left but a few changes of wear- 
ing appearel and the tent furniture, which had no 
doubt been found by the robber too cumbersome to 
remove. ‘This really was a grievous loss to the suf- 
ferer, from the difficulty existing in supplying the 
necessaries of which he had been so unexpecte 
deprived. It was quite impossible to proceed with- 
out certain essentials, but how to obtain these was 
the question, as they are not usually found in Hindoo 
towns. , 

Our traveller had fortunately given his writing- 








desk in charge of a confidential servant, who slept in 
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his master’s palankeen, outside the walls of the tent, 
and, he having the desk with him, it escaped the 
scrutiny of the bandit. The latter had, however, 
secured a considerable sum, which had been locked 
up in one of the trunks, which Captain A had 
undertaken to convey to an officer then at Serinagur, 
capital of the province of Gurwal, about forty miles 
to the north of Hurdwar. ‘This wasa most untoward 
circumstance. The idea of representing to his friend 
that robbers had taken possession of money with 
which he had been entrusted, distressed him exceed- 
ingly, as he had not at this moment the means of 
replacing the sum stolen. In fact, he had not more 
than sufficient to cover the expenses of his journey. 
This, however, was not a moment to dwell upon the 
most unfavourable aspect of circumstances. He saw 
that the best thing he could do would be to use his 
best endeavours to repair his losses, and accerdingly 
as soon as he had taken his breakfast, he entered the 
town of Hurdwar to try how far he should be able 
to supply the necessaries of which he had been so 
untowardly deprived. He luckily found, at the shop 
of a Hindoo dealer, a pair of horse pistols in tolera- 
bly good order, together with a heavy native sabre. 
These he purchased for a few rupees, with some pow- 
der and matchlock balls, which though too small for 
the pistols, would, nevertheless, no doubt kill a robber 
at a reasonable distance. He was more successful 
than he had expected in replacing his most essential 
losses, excepting the money, though he was obliged 
to be contented with very awkward substitutes for 
some of them. It was several days before he was 
able to proceed conveniently, and having travelled 
thus far with censiderable dispatch, he was not sorry 
to take advantage of a few day’s rest. 
On the third day after his disaster, Captain A 
was joined by av officer from the station of Cawn- 
poore, some leagues down the Ganges, then on his 
way to the hills, on a journey of investigation. This 
meeting was no less unexpected than agreeable to 
both parties, and they determined to proceed together. 
Confiding in their strength, they had little apprehen- 
sion from banditti, being both resolute and well 
armed ; imagining too, that those vagabonds who 
generally commit such depredations, and are almost 
invariably the refuse of the lower castes, would 
scarcely venture to attack a tent so well guarded, and 
likely to be so resolutely defended, the two officers 
having resolved to occupy but one during the remain- 
der of their journey. On the second day after their 
junction the two officers proceeded. They both 
passed the night in the same tent, being each armed 
with a pair of pistols and sabre, their servants sleep- 
ing just outside the walls of* their canvass habitation. 
The loss sustained by Captain A was a frequent 
subject of conversation, and of occasional jest by the 
younger officer, who rallied his companion upon his 
‘misfortune, and not having himself suffered, thought 
it a good joke to be merry at the expense of him who 
had. As they proceeded they were informed that 
robberies had been frequently committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, sometimes by organized gangs, though 
more frequently by smail parties, who obtained by 
stealth and stratagem what they wanted courage to 
attempt by open force. The dexterity, however, of 
those fellows was more frequently attended with suc- 
cess than the open daring of their more resolute com- 
peers. ‘These latter had in several instances ventured 











to attack the petty princes of the district in their pala- 
ces, and had forced them to surrender their property. 
Such accounts were not of a nature to tranquilize the 
minds of the travellers, who, as they proceeded, had 
good cause to feel assured that their danger rather 
increased than diminished. 

The second day after the Captain and his young 
companion had quitted Hurdwar a native of the low- 
est caste came up with the bullock drivers, and en- 
tering into familiar conversation with them, joined 
the homely cavaleade. Captain A happened at 
this time to be in the rear of his palankeen, on horse- 
back, having set out some time after the bullocks 
which conveyed the baggage. He had suffered so 
severely from headache the previous night that he did 
not feel disposed to start so early as his followers. 
He observed the man join the bullock drivers, but as 
they seemed readily to enter into discourse with him 
as if he were an old comrade, there was nothing 
in this at all singular; it therefore excited no suspi- 
cion, though our traveller was somewhat struck by 
the peculiarity of the man’s air, and the inquisitive 
manner in which he appeared to survey every thing 
that arrested his attention. 

The officious stranger occasionally assisted in urg- 
ing on the oxen, sluggish from over fatigue and bad 
feeding, and once or twice forwardly aided the driv- 
ers in adjusting some portions of the baggage, which 
having become loose chafed the poor animals’ backs. 
Still there was nothing in his manner positively to 
excite suspicion, such being matters of very common 
occurrence on all the public routes through Hindoo- 
stan ; the earnestness of the man’s actions, however, 
might have indicated to a quick observer intentions 
not very evident to ordinary scrutiny. ’ 

The young officer had ridden forward in search of 
game, so that Captain A had no opportunity 
of consulting him upon the subject of the stranger's 
intrusion, even if it had made sufficient impression 
upon his mind to suggest such a desire ; but it really 
had never entered his thoughts that the half-naked 
pariah was actuated by any sinister purpose. ‘The 
man remained with the bullock-drivers during the 
greater part of the day, but towards evening disap- 
peared. They had represented him as a person of 
their own caste on his way to Napaul, who being 
without food, had offered to assist them during the 
day for a small quantity of rice, to enable him to pur- 
sue his journey without suffering the extremity of 
hunger. This tale was sufficiently plausible to be 
credited, it being a circumstance of such frequent oc- 
currence. It is moreover a universal custom among 
the Hindoos to relieve members of their own tribes 
when in distress, and especially travellers, whom they 
treat generally with most commendable hospitality. 

When asked if any of them were acquainted with 
the stranger, the men who had charge of the bullocks 
unanimously declared that he was unknown to them, 
but that, they observed, did not signify, as he was a 
brother, meaning one of their caste, and had on that 
account a claim, acknewledged by all Hindoos, to be 
received by them with kindness. There was really 
nothing in ail this to excite apprehension, and indeed, 
before they arrived at the next halting-place for the 
evening, the whole matter had passed from Captain 
A ’s mind. The tent was now pitched under 
a fine tope of trees, about two hundred yards from a 
small dirty village, flanked on one side by a deep 
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thicket, and on the other by a tank of foul turbid wa- 
ter. There was a small but handsome pagoda on the 
edge of the tank and not many yards from the grove 
which the travellers had fixed upon for their encamp- 
ment. It was occupied by a single Brahmin, as filthy 
as the water consecrated by the proximity or this sa- 
cred edifice to the purposes of Hindoo superstition. 
Hundreds of persons took their morning baths in this 
stagnant and offensive reservoir, and thousands drank 
daily the polluted element with a most earnest long- 
ing, imagining that it purged their wretched souls for 
Indra’s paradise. But have not Christians been si- 
milarly deluded ? 

The young companion of our traveller had been 
very successful in his sporting pursuit during the day, 
having shot a brace of jungle fowl, half a dozen brace 
of partridges, a fine peacock, several quail, and a hare. 
These fruits of his success were brought upon the 
shoulders of a native follower, who was almost bent 
to the earth with his burthen. The game, however, 
was welcome, as it often happens that nothing better 
than rice and ghee, which is clarified butter, but often 
so rancid as to be disgustingly unpalatable, was to be 
obtained in the miserable Hindoo villages through 
which their route lay. In the evening they halted at 
the base of the hills which seemed to rise from the 
vast plain, and to dart their summits into the very 
skies. Some of the peaks, prodigiously colossal in 
their height and magnitude, appeared as if they were 
the mighty barriers of this world, beyond which all 
human progress was interdicted. About sunset the 
travellers sat down with jocund spirits and sharp ap- 
petites to a sumptuous dinner of game, washed down 
with pale ale and claret. The situation chosen for 
their encampment, though extremely picturesque, was 
more than usually dreary, there being no town of any 
importance within a distance of less than two leagues ; 
neither was the locality very wholesome, as the fumes 
from the tank continually stunk in their nostrils.— 
They were obliged to seek water at a distance and 
filter it before they could make use of it even for cul- 
inary purposes. ‘This was speedily done through the 
porus jars which almost every hamlet supplies. 

Captain A and his companion retired early 
to rest in the same tent, the one being feverish and 
wakeful, the other fatigued and sleepy. The former 
was excited and restless; his thoughts reverting to 
the late robbery, kept him in a state of irritable ex- 
citement, and every sound that reached his ear 
caused him to apprehend the approach of an enemy. 
The young officer, on the other hand, fatigued by his 
exertions during the day, slept soundly without the 
slightest apprehension of danger ; his companion en- 
vying him his profound and placid slumber. Fora 
considerable time after he had thrown himself upon his 
couch all was still ; nothing disturbed the intense si- 
lence, save the discordant cries of jackals, with which 
he had become too familiar to be disturbed. The 
night was extremely dark, and the neighbourhood 
abounded with beasts of prey, but the tent was too 
well guarded, being surrounded by at least thirty per- 
sons, including bullock drivers and servants, who slept 
under the awning, to allow any cause for apprehen- 
sion. ‘They were, however, all accustomed to take 
opium befcre they retired to rest, so that they were 
not always easily roused, except when the effect of 
the drug had ceased, and then the least movement 
instantly rivetted their attention. In order to divert 
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his restless thoughts, Captain A had taken a 
book, but the light of the lamp being too faint, he was 
obliged to cast the volume on one side and endeavour 
to solicit sleep by shutting out exciting reflections. 
Time passed slowly, but his watch at length showed 
him, when consulted, that it was rapidly verging to- 
wards midnight. He still lay feverish and contem- 
plative, but sleep mocked his wooing. 

About an heur after midnight, the attention of the 
wakeful man was challenged by a noise, something 
like the baying of a hound; he listened. It was sin- 
gularly unnatural, though utterly remote from any- 
thing human. It approached perceptibly nearer, con- 
tinued for an interval of several minutes, and then 
ceased altogether. What could this mean? For 
some time all was still, nevertheless, the eye of the 
traveller wandered cautiously and watchfully round 
the tent, as he now began to feel a painful appre- 
hension of danger. The recent robbery made him 
the more suspicious, still, not choosing to provoke 
needless alarm, he determined patiently but guarded- 
ly to await the issue, which could not now be remote. 
A lamp suspended from a silken cord, attached to a 
bracket and pully fixed in the pole of the tent, burned 
so brightly as to render everything clearly distinguish- 
able. After a while he perceived the canvass, on one 
side of the tent near the ground, gently stirred, as if 
by a gradual and cautious pressure, and almost im- 
mediately a black head was protruded through an in- 
cision made by a knife, the bright blade gleaming in 
the lamplight. The head was withdrawn for a few 
moments and again protruded. ‘This was several 
times repeated, an interval of perhaps a minute in- 
tervening. None of the sleepers outside were dis- 
turbed ; that hard sonorous breathing which indicates 
profound slumber was heard within the tent. It was 
evident that none but the stranger was awake with- 
out. 

Captain A could no longer entertain any 
doubts as to the intention of the villain, whose head 
he had seen through the cleft canvass, still he was 
anxious to capture the robber ; he lay perfectly still, 
determined either to kill or secure the intruder, should 
he enter the tent for the purpose of plunder, which 
was clearly his intention. 
bably, the same fellow who had plundered him a few 
days previously, and he was resolved, if possible, to 
visit him now with merited retribution. Again the 
head was protruded, when Captain A. distinctly 
recognised the features of the man who had joined the 
bullock-drivers and so officiously forced his services 
upon them. He had a different turban bound tightly 
round his forehead, but the features were not to be 
mistaken. Once more the head was withdrawn. 
This cautious process had been repeated several times, 
until it was evidently presumed that the occupants of 
the tent were asleep, when the elder, who with trem- 
ulous anxiety had kept his eyes upon the spot from 
the first moment he had perceived the canvass move, 
saw the man, whose head had been protruded, slowly 
drag his bedy through the opening. He was perfect- 
ly naked, and armed only with a knife, pointed at 
the end and having a broad double edged blade like 
a dagger. The intruder approached the couch on 
which Captain A. lay, he pretending the while 
to be in a profound sleep, which he feigned in order 
that he might attack the robber in the act of plunder. 
Considering that he was at least a match for a single 
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native only armed with a knife, he forbore to awake 
his companion, who was still wrapped in profound 
slumber. Since the robbery already mentioned, he 
had nightly concealed his pistols under the mattress 
upon which he lay, so likewise had his companion. 

The robber having minutely examined the pillows 
of either couch with so gentle a hand as would not 
have shaken the dew from a rosebud, and being per- 
suaded that there were no arms under either, pro- 
ceeded to the bed of the younger officer, and having 
satisfied himself that he continued asleep, commenced 
his cperations of plunder with the deliberate skill of a 
practised pillager. His adroitness in his calling was 
not to be mistaken. Every lock was opened in a 
few seconds, so that there should be no occasion for 
halting after he once commenced operations. Hav- 
ing arranged everything apparently to his satisfaction, 
he examined each article with great care, but without 
the slightest embarrassment, and then promptly mak- 
ing up his mind what was worth securing, he rapidly 
collected the approved moveables and placed them 
together in the centre of the tent. All this was done 
without the slightest noise ; their owner still feigning 
sleep and breathing laboriously in order the better to 
keep up the illusion. Assoon as the bandit had made 
his selection, he took the palampore, or counterpane, 
from the couch nearest at hand, and spreading it 
open, deliberately placed the things upon it and tied 
them securely ready to carry off. He searched care- 
fully for money, but was disappointed, as our travel- 
lers had taken care to place their rupees with their 
swords and pistols under the mattress of their beds. 
Though foiled in this particular, the man had collect- 
ed sufficient plunder to provide for his wants for a 
full year to come. Having carefully looked over the 
trunks he made a salaam towards each couch. as if 
to thank its occupant for his easy success. 

Being now prepared to decamp with his booty, the 
robber took a towel, and, steeping it in the water- 
ewer, which was on a stand near the pole of the tent, 
pitched it dexterously into the glass globe containing 
the lamp. [Tortunately, the globe being a very large 
one, the towel slipped down the side and escaped the 
wick, this being fixed in a high glass within the ery- 
stal receptacle. Nothing perplexed, the bandit took 
a second towel, and having soaked it with water as 
before, was in the act of throwing it upon the light, 
which, had he succeeded, would have secured his 
escape, when Captain A , who had by this 
time grasped his sabre, started suddenly from his 
couch and rushed upon the intruder. The man, not 
at all dismayed at being thus unexpectedly discovered, 
sprang behind the pole of the tent, grasping the knife 
with which he was armed, firmly in his right hand. 
The first stroke aimed at his head by a strong and 
active arm he adroitly parried, gliding round the tent- 
pole, so as completely to baffle the efforts of his foe. 





At length Captain A , after many vain attempts 
to strike a successful blow, observing a favourable op- 
portunity, struck impetuously at the intruder’s neck, 
which the latter suddenly depressed, when the stroke, 
dealt with a vigorous hand, fell on the pole with such 
violence that the blade of the avenger’s sword snapt 
off at the hilt. He was now unarmed, though not at 
the mercy of the enemy, for without a moment’s delay 
he cast the bladeless hilt from him, and atttempted to 
seize the robber, who, being oiled all over and quite 
naked, easily slipped from his grasp, and at the same 
moment striking him in the side with his knife, darted 
towards the opening through which he had entered. 
Capt. A , though bleeding copiously, rushed 
after him, dashed off the fellow’s turban, and seizing 
him by the hair, drew him backward into the tent, 
The bandit still grasped his knife, and, being extreme- 
ly active, was quickly on his feet. His antagonist, 
though severely cut, laid his hand upon the murderous 
instrument, which the man instantly relinquished, and 
by a sudden movement again freed himself from the 
clutch of his excited enemy. Feeling himself free, he 
plunged through the opening, but his escape was ar- 
rested by a surer hand. 


The young officer, having been awaked by the 
noise, had secured one of his pistols, and, quitting his 
couch, discharged it at the robber just as the latter 
was in the act of effecting his escape. The bullet, 
true to the aim and purpose of him who directed it, 
struck the luckless wretch on the head, which it passed 
completely through, and he rolled backward in the 
fearful struggles of death. Afier a few frightful con- 
tortions, a spasm, anda groan, he expired. He proved 
to be, as had been previously concluded, the man who 
had shared the bullock-drivers’ hospitality, as already 
recorded. Upon examining the turban which lay on 
the tent-floor, Capt. A ’s gold watch, and the 
money of which he had taken charge, a hundred gold 
mohurs, was found curiously secreted between the 
folds, which sufficiently identified this with the former 
robber. 


On the following morning, shortly after sunrise, his 
body was suspended from the branch of a tree that 
overhung the tank, as a warning to his associates. 
The wound which he had inflicted upon Capt. A—— 
was fortunately slight, considering with what energy 
the blow had been dealt. The knife had happily 
been arrested by the ribs; the stroke, nevertheless, 
had been sufficiently heavy to fracture one of them, 
the pain of which produced so much fever that the 
wounded officer was obliged to return to Delhi, where 
he could have medical.advice, there being some troops 
quartered in that neighbourhood, leaving his young 
companion, who now took charge of the money, 
though with much reluctance, to perform the remain- 
der of his journey alone. 





ANADYOMENE.—A SONNET. 


[ORIGINAL. } 


Still music floats along the deep-lulled sea, 
Preluding sweetness to the full- voiced breeze,— 
The sound of h far down played tremblingly 
By waters through the slender coral trees :— 
And lo! ’mid shaken silver bells of foam, 
Glides Venus upward from the clinging waves, 
That show’r in teate back on her ocean home ; 


The Nereids leave their whitely-sanded caves, 
And sing to merry Triton’s wreathed shell, 
While Echo, faintly glancing, bounds away. 
Thus when ecstatic thoughts in music swell, 
Dim Beauty rises, veiled in Love’s array ; 
The Passions circle near, and Memory 

Will waver round and echo stil! for aye. 
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Aut that relates to the personal history of Abd-el- 
Kader, whose gallant deeds, and heroic couduct, have 
gained for him considerable renown, must (we feel as- 
sured) be perused with considerable interest at the 
present ' time. We have, therefore, collected from 
yarious seurces, some of the most interesting events 
in the life of this renowned chieftain, which we now 
place before the readers of Honpen’s Macazine, un- 
der the title of “ Scenes in the Camp of Abd-el- 
Kader.” M. A. De France, a Lieutenant in the 
French navy, in his work, entitled “ Five Months 
Captivity ameng the Arabs,” thus describes an inter- 
view with Abd-el-Kader. The Sultan wasseated on 
some cushions in his tent, with his secretaries and 
some marabouts crouching in a semicircle on either 
side of him: 

“The Sultan, with a smile of the greatest kind- 
ness, bade me be seated, and asked me, in Arabic, 
my name and where I was taken, and on my answer- 
ing his questions, told me to fear nothing so long as 
I was with him. 

“He then began to talk about eur Generals who 
have commanded in Africa, and was very curious to 
know what had become of themall. On hearing the 
name ot General Trézel, he flew into a violent rage, 
and cried,‘ He was author of all our misfortunes ; it’ 
was he who broke the peace and caused such endless | 
disasters!’ _I saw that he alluded to the battle of , 
Tafna, by which General Bugeaud made up for the 
defeat at Macta, where we lost five hundred men. 

“How many horsemen did you lose at Tafna?” 
asked I. 

“* How many ?’ cried he, furiously. ‘ How many? | 
What is that to thee? The Arabs were not killed , 
at Tafna as the French were at Macta: you have 
never retrieved my great victory over you there. Five 
hundred of our men did not return from Tafna.’ 

“ Now, as the Arabs are the greatest liars in the 





world, one may fairly presume that General Bugeaud | 


killed at least twelve hundred of them at Tafna; but 
I took very good care to make no further remark ; and 
after a few moments of silence the Sultan smiled 
again, and said— 

“* Dost thou desire any thing more to-day ? 

“*T am quite naked, give me some clothes, said 
I; and immediately, at a sign from Abd-el-Kader, I 
was taken to the store tent and furnished with a skull- 
cap, a very thin haick, a shirt, and a pair of slippers: 
my trowsers were also returned to me, and I put them 
on, though all in rags, as no others were to be had.” 


BRUTAL CONDUCT OF ABD-EL-KADER’S NEGRO GUARD. 


“ After staying some time at Mascara we went to 
Abd-el-Kader’s camp, which was then in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tafna. The Sultan received me kindly 
and bought me of my captors. He was very melan- 
choly and completely cast down by his recent defeat 
by General Bugeaud at Shikak. He had confidently 
predicted his own victory, founding his prophesy upon 
a passage of the Koran, which foretold the defeat of 
the Christians during the seventh year of their settle- 


SCENES IN THE CAMP OF ABD-EL-KADER. 


“Defeat destroyed all his influence; the Arabs 
forsook their Sultan and denyed his authority ; sev- 
eral of the tribes declared that they would no longer 
fight under his orders, but would undertake their own 
defence. They fled in all directions and destroyed 
every thing that lay in their way ; they did not even 
respect Abd-el-Kader’s camp, where they cut off and 
carried away half his tent, and pillaged the provisions. 
It is a great pity that we had no light cavalry at that 
time, for it would have enabled us to seize Abd-el- 
Kader’s camp. 


“Immediately after this defeat, the Sultan threw 
himself into Mascara with fifty horse and a hundred 
foot, all inhabitants of the town and the sole rem- 
nants of hisarmy. A report of a countermarch of 
General Bugeaud’s had spread a panic. Abd-el Ka- 
der’s stores were pillaged, and he would never have 
recovered the blow but for the subsidies of all kinds 
which he constantly receives from Muley Abd-el- 
Rachman, Emperor of Morocco, without whose as- 
sistance he would be utterly unable to support an 
army. 

“ When he saw that the Arabs, who but the day 
before had blindly submitted to his command, were 
now prepared to shake off his authority, the Sultan 
knew that the prisoners who remained in his camp 
were doomed to destruction. He resolved to save 
them, and commanded the thirty negroes who guard 
his tent to escort M. Lanternier a colonist, his wife a 
woman of forty, his daughter a lovely girl of fifteen, 
a German lady of about forty, another of about 
twenty, who was taller and as handsome as M’lle 
Lanternier, and myself, as far as Droma, and to pro- 
tect us from the violence or the insults of the tribes 
we should pass on our way. 

“We started full of gratitude towards Abd-el- 
Kader, and of confidence in our negro guard, but 
scarcely had we gone five hundred yards, when the 
negroes suddenly halted, seized M. Lanternier, and 
myself, and bound us to a tree with our hands tied 
behind our backs. ‘The scene which we were then 
compelled to witness is too hideous to describe ; suf- 
fice it to say, that the four wretched woman became 
the victims of the brutal desires of our negro gufird. 
Even now I often hear in my sleep our imprecations 
and cries of rage, the howls of the savages, and the 
sobs of the wretched woman. Such is the obedience 
shown to the commands of the powerful Abd-el- 
Kader. 

“The band plays three times a day before Abd-el- 
Kader’s tent; three musicians standing play the 
hautboy, three others, also standing, beat the tam- 
bourine with a stick, and three seated/on the ground, 
play with small sticks upon bows covered with goat- 
skin. Their repertoire is very scanty. I never heard 
more than three tunes, which they performed till the 
Sultan is tired and dismisses them by a sign. 

“Each chief has a coffee-maker in his retinue. 
These coffee-makers erect a tent to which the Arabs 
go to drink coffee and smoke very bad green tobac- 
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Vicorovs, genuine talents, whenever they have had 
a suitable theatre, have seldom failed of acquiring for 
their possessor that appreciation and substantial re- 
ward, ranked paramount to every thing in the estima- 
tion of the world. Envy, base and malignant, bearing 
with its poisoned breath the jealousies and worst pas- 
sions of the human mind, can not crush them, nor 
take one shining, glittering spark from their etherial 
beauty. As they rise slowly and patiently from ob- 
scurity, wrestling with a giant’s strength with poverty 
and despair, to that lofty grandeur and towering 
sublimity which crowns them with the halo of great- 
ness, the transient misrepresentations of traducers and 
demagogues, the rancor of impotent spleen, and the 
false and feeble accusations of base calumniators, 
steeped in the gall of direst enmity, fade away and 
are lost in their own littleness. 

The stream of glory which hovers around the head 
of the great man, dazzles with its bri¢htness the flick- 
ering flame which flashes in the hearts of the corrupt 
and envious, while its celestial fire burning with a 
vivid lustre, illumines and beautifies with an addi- 
tional.ray of splendor all else that comes within the 
circle of its brilliancy. By the boldness, the force, 
and the range of his thoughts, he weaves a mystic 
web around his mean detractors, and before they are 
hardly conscious of the potent spell which is lulling 
them into inactivity, he crushes them in his huge 
grasp with the ease of a Hurcules. 

Efforts have been made on hundreds of occasions 
to overpower and subdue the humble aspirant for dis- 
tinction, whose soul thrilled with harmony and the 
divine attributes of a loftier creation ; wit with its 
potent sarcasm and biting irony, has been used, to- 
gether with disdainful sneers and backbiting epithets 
in general vogue with those weak and imbecile crea- 
tures, who would be considered something, but lack 
even the physical energy to carry out their detestable 
schemes. The studied contrivances of speech, the 
power of rhetoric, the eloquence of oratory, the pomp 
and power of high places, have all been brought for- 
ward to annihilate and destroy his dawning hopes, 
but all in vain. Genius, gigantic, irresistible, god- 
like genius, is triumphant, and all attempts to extin- 
guish it are as unavailing as would be a human effort 
to quench one ray of the glorious, golden noon-day 
sun. Its coming is like the outbreaking of a foun- 
tain from the earth, whose waters gush up by the force 
of their own greatness, pouring a fresh flood of light 
on all around, and whose brilliant tints and varied 
transformations create in the air itself a thrill of joy. 

In the human breast there is a feeling of selfishness 
which oftentimes overpowers and weighs down the 
promptings of a better nature. It abhorsin its deep- 
est depths, the fortune of one who has obtained a 
position by patience, perseverance, and energy, and 
paints with petty malice the shadows that have for a 


time obscured its pathway. It laughs over the mis- | 


fortunes of others, if by those mishaps it is itself suc- 
cessful, but writhes in very agony at the appearance 
is some new born star, whose radiant light dims the 
| dawning of its planet. The people in whose breasts 
this passion most predominates, miser-like, hug all 
their pleasures to themselves. They accumulate 
and heap together, but greedy and voracious, they de- 
_vour all, sometimes with a single gulp. Fault-finding 
and grumbling are their chief sources of entertain- 
ment, which are varied by squirting the saliva of 
their venom and malignity, whenever places and op- 
portunities corresponding with their desires are dis- 
covered. Such people, in our opinion, have the 
happy consolation, however, that if they are not really 
diamonds of the first water, they can be correctly and 
properly classified as most prodigious paste. 

Adversity, instead of quenching the rays of thought, 
oftentimes enkindles a new spirit in a man. True, as 
society is constructed, poverty is full of humiliations 
and pains, and difficult to endure with cheerfulness. 
But the cold openly sneer, and the haughty insult, 
though they sting, and bite, and harrow the soul with 
misery, sometimes penetrate into the bosom of the 
poor, penniless wanderer, and as he feels its cold, with- 
ering, blasting touch on his heart, there is a change, 
lofty and instantaneous, in his whole being ; his finer 
feelings, so long crushed and trodden under foot by the 
butterflies of fashion, and of fashionable follies, rise 
with his whole soul and strength, and proclaim to all, 
to the world, that he is a freeman in thought, that the 
sun, the sky, the fields and the flowers are as much 
for him as for the pampered minion who drives his 
princely equipage, glittering with gold and tinsel 
through the streets, and that the God of nature has 
stamped upon his being the divine attributes of Man. 
The wind falls, and serenity succeeds the storm. 
From that moment he resolves henceforward not to 
lean on others, but to walk self-confident, and with a 
manly and courageous heart do battle with the world. 
That moment seals his triumph. He “ bides his time,” 
and ere long the shackles of tyrannous poverty have 
dropped from his limbs, and he stands upright, in all 
the might and majesty of his soul. 

Look not mournfully into the past, if you would 
behold a brighter and a better future. “ Thick coming 
fancies” crowd on us fast enough without calling up 
dark ancestral shadows, to frighten away the little of 
hope and manly courage that we may possess. The 
leaves in the book of human life are growing fewer 
every day, and if we would write on their pages 
characters of ever during greatness, now is the time 
for the accomplishment of such a purpose. 

In reading the histories of the great men who have 
occupied a conspicious position in the eye of the 
world, you will find that the most of them commen- 
ced their career at the bottom of the hill, and that by 
toil, patience, and perseverance, they at last reached 








the acclivity, loaded with the honours of an admiring 
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world. The vain, the giddy, and the ignorant, may 
be laughing at the humble mechanic to-day, and to- 
morrow he may be teaching them truths which never 
before had an echo in their hearts. His rough hands 
do not hide the kindly feelings of his nature, nor the 
noble aspirations of his soul. Perhaps the last look 
you gave him made him think better of himself, and 
before you are aware of the transformation, you are 
admiring the great mechanic, for he was great even 
in his tattered garb, though you did not know it, and 
commending him for his talents and accomplishments 
to your circle of acquaintances. 

How many of that circle would have been seen 
walking with him in the street, or chatting familiarly 
with him on the wayside when his hands were blis- 
tered with honest toil, and his garments were not 
fashioned by the whim of fancy? But reputation 
covers a multitude of sins. 

The subject of this sketch was once a poor me- 
chanic, and he rose by his own individual exertions 
from his humble sphere as an apprentice, to the proud 
position in which we now find him. Unaided by for- 
tune and friends, he triumphed over the “ uses of ad- 
versity,” and gallantly fought his way, overcoming 
every obstacle with a manful spirit, and at last reach- 
ing his present niche in the temple of merit. 

The Rev. Henry Slicer, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, was born in the ancient city of Anna- 
polis, (where his parents still reside), on the 27th day 
of March, 1801. He enjoyed but a plain English 
education, and on the 11th of June, 1816, being then 
in his sixteenth year, he came to the city of Baltimore, 
and entered the establishment of John Finlay & Co., 
as an apprentice, in order to learn the trade of a 
fancy-furniture painter. He remained five years with 
this firm, and during the whole time he enjoyed the 
esteem of his employers, and was likewise a general 
favourite with all who knew him. 

In March, 1817, he became a subject of the awak- 
ening and converting grace of God, and united him- 
self to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Being 
satisfied, in 1821, that he had been called of God to 
“ preach the unsearchable riches of Christ,” he com- 
menced a short course of Theological reading under 
the direction of the late Bishop Emory, then station- 
ed in the city of Annapolis—he received a license to 
preach in December, 1821, and in January following 
he commenced his itinerant labours on the Baltimore 
circuit, under the direction of the Rev S. G. Rorzel, 
the then presiding elder of the Baltimore district. 

In April, 1822, he was admitted on trial in the 
Baltimore Annual Conference. In the same year he 
travelled Harford circuit, Md., and in 1823, received 
his ministry in that garden spot of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, called the “ Redstone Country.” In 1824, he 
was stationed in the eastern part of Washington city, 
in charge of the Ebenezer station. In 1825, he was 
stationed at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

At the termination of the fourth year of his minis- 
try, he attended the conference at Baltimore, and was 
appointed to the Baltimore station, under the charge 
of the present Bishop Waugh. At the close of that 
year he was married to the daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. George Roberts, of Baltimore, whose name is, 
with that of Rev. Jesse Lee, so closely interwoven 
with the early history of Methodism in the New 
England States. In 1827, he filled the Carlisle sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania. In 1528, 1829, 1830, and 1831, 
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he was in Baltimore County, successively in charge of + 
Great Fallsand Baltimore circuits—during those years 

his position was responsible, and his Jabours arduous, 

those being the years of the church controversy in 

regard to discipline and government, and the field of 

his labours being greatly agitated. 


In 1832, at the beginning of the tenth year of his 
ministry, he was appointed Presiding Elder of the 
Potomac District, embracing the District of Columbia 
and Virginia, from the Blue Ridge Mountain to the 
Chesepeake Bay, the most southern territory of the 
Baltimore Conference. During his term of service as 
Presiding Elder, he felt called upon to state and de- 
fend the views of his own and other Pedo-Baptist 
Churches, as regard to Christian Baptism. A written 
controversy which he had at the time with Elder W. 
Broaddus, of Virginia, resulted in the production of a 
volume, called “ An Appeal to the Candid of all De- 
nominations on the obligation, subjects, and mode of 
Baptism.” ‘This book thas gone through several edi- 
tions, and thousands of copies have been circulated on 
both sides of the Mountain. In 1836, he was ap- 
pointed to the Georgetown station, and re-appointed 
in 1837. 


In the month of September, in the last mentioned 
year, he was elected Chaplain to the United States 
Senate, (at the called session of Congress) over some 
seven or eight competitors, on the fourth ballot. In 
December, he was re-elected without opposition, and 
again elected in December, 1838. Some idea of his 
popularity may be formed by his repeated re-elec- 
tions. 


In February, 1838, the memorable duel occurred 
at Washington, between Hon. Wm. Graves, of Ken- 
tucky, and Hon. Mr. Cilly, of Maine, which proved 
fatal to the latter. Mr. Slicer felt it to be his duty 
to discuss the subject, and to endeavour to enlist the 
public sentiment, in and out of Congress, against 
that murderous practice, which had robbed the country 
of the service of some of her most valuable men. 

His sermon-upon the “ History, character, causes, 
and consequences of Duels, with the means of pre- 
vention,” has been published in pamphlet form, and 
is a bold and able discourse. We have only room 
for a single paragraph, which speaks for the whole: 


** And every man before he consents to read or accept a chal- 
lenge to fight a duel, should consider well how he shall settle the 
account with his own conscience, how he shall avoid the male- 
diction of Jehovah, and how he shall escape the presence of the 
ghost of his victim, which will pursue him in solitude and in 
company, in his night dreams, and in his waking hours the bal- 
ance of his days. ‘A wounded spirit who can bear?’ And 
although many and strenuous efforts may be made to stiflo con- 
science, and silence its painful voice, it will point to the blood 
spot, and his victim ever and anon, arising in his pathway, shall 
* shake his gory locks at him ;’ and despite all his efforts at cheer- 
fulness and gaiety, there will be a worm that shall knaw at bis 
heart’s core ; and in his imagination, he will hear the wail of the 
widow, and the scream of the orphan, and the death grown of 
the father and husband ; and in all future time, when he reads 
or hears of death by duels, there will come up the sad recollection 
of his own guilt. It would have been easier, far easier, to have 
borne the imputation of cowardice, with a conscience, than 
to feel through life ‘afraid to think what he has done,’—con- 
scious that all the waters of the great ocean is not sufficient to 
wash a brother’s blood clean from his hands.’’ 


In 1838, and 1839, he was stationed at the Foun- 
dry station in Washington. 

In 1840, and 1841, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

In 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845, stationed in the 
East and North Baltimore stations. 
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At the session of the Baltimore Conference, in 
March last, he was appointed to Washington city, 
and stationed at the Wesley Chapel. 

In December, 1846, he was re-elected Chaplain to 
the United States Senate. 

From a little sketch which we have before us, we 


extract the following. It says, “ before speaking of 


Mr. Slicer’s standing, or characteristics, as a pulpit 
orator, we will view him for a moment in an auxil- 
ary sphere. He occupies a very prominent position, 
as a temperance advocate. He entered the field as 
early as 1830—and that in a spirit in admirable keep- 
ing with that of the present new movement—which 
relies upon facts, rather than theories. In 1837, he 
introduced market-house meetings in Georgetown, 
with powerful effect upon the intemperate. ‘ Expe- 
rience meetings” became the order of the day there— 
and a total-abstinence-society of four hundred mem- 
bers, was the blessed fruit. He represented Pennsyl- 
vania, in part, at the great Saratoga Convention in 


Dr. Hensnaw was born in Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, in June 1792, and graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege, where he at the early age of sixteen, received the 
degree of A. B. He was ordained on his twenty- 
first birthday, and for sometime held the rectorship 
of a church in Marblehead, Massachusetts. Thence 
he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., and officiated there, 
as the rector of St. Ann’s Church, for the period of 
three years. He was quite popular in Brooklyn, and 
had, and still continues to have, many warm-hearted 
friends in our sister city. It was not merely by his 
eloquence that Dr. Henshaw rose into notice ; it was 
by his devotedness, the earnest zeal with which he 
laboured, and the liberality and kindness he exhibited 
to all. In the spring of 1817, he removed to Balti- 
more, where he has since remained, and where we 
now find him, enjoying the respect and esteem of 
thousands. His congregation, quite small at the com- 
mencement of his labours, soon gave evidence of a 
larger growth, and is at the present time one of the 
largest and most respectable in the city of Baltimore. 

Dr. Henshaw has been conspicuous as a member 
of the state and general conventions of the Episcopal 
Church, and is now actively employed at the head 
of her leading benevolent associations. A Baltimorean 
in speaking of the merits of Dr. Henshaw, says: 


** As a writer he is prominent. Ina religions way—and theo- 
logical particularly—he may be classed as the most voluminous 
and useful of the city. He has produced a great number of 

phlets and books. He is the author of “‘ A Minister’s in- 
structions to his ple on the subject of Confirmation ;’’ 4 selec- 
tion of hymns + social meetings and private devotions ; the 
Communicant’s Guide, which has become a standard book ; 
Sheridan’s Elocution, with directions for reading the church;ser- 
vice ; Theology for the People, an octavo of 574 , and highly 
instructive ; and Lectures upon the Second Advent of our Re- 


1841, and has, from time to time, proved a bold and 
efficient labourer in the temperance movements of 
Baltimore. 


As a preacher Mr. Slicer is acknowledged to be 
among the most successful. He labours with great 
energy and power. Revivals are the certain results 
of his agency. In delivery he is peculiar. At one 
moment you find him talking to the audience in tones 
so low and tender, that they scarcely exceed a 
whisper. ‘Then, his voice may be heard in thunder- 
tones, which shall well nigh start you from your seat 
—and these, in turn, give place to words of gentlest 
suasion. His jestures are frequent, and his perambu- 
lations of the sacred desk, indicative of a soul ‘ill at 
ease’ where the work of salvation is yet incomplete.” 


Mr. Slicer is one of the most popular Chaplains ever 
in the Senate, and we trust that he will live long to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry and genius. He is in 
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deemer,—a subject which is attracting a great share of attention, 





his forty-seventh year. 
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the most learned and pions divines of the country. The last 
named volume has been much lauded by some of the exchange 
papers. Like all his books, it is penned in a style of simplicit 

and succinctness. To the above catalogue must be added a vol. 
ume now in the Philadelphia press. We allude to his life of the 
late Bishop Moore of Virginia. This work will be awaited with 
impatience, and hailed with. delight, The author has been for- 
tunate, indeed, in the selection of his subject. The Bishop was, 
in many particulars, a very extraordinary man. Called to the 
diocess in the days of its feebleness, he lived to witness its firm 
establishment. In its extended field he found the most ample 
employment for the noble powers of his mind. He brought. 
withal, to the work, the advantages of a constitution of iron-like 
durability. Often have we gazed, in days long past, upon his 
then venerable form and silvered head, and wondered how one 
so aged had escaped the prostration of physical nature, which his 
immense labours might be expected to produce.’’ 


The subjoined extract is from a sermon preached 
by Dr. Henshaw on the death of Bishop Moore. It 
is a sparkling gem that should have a setting in every 
heart: 


** We live in a world which has many attractions. Whether 
we look upon the august and sublime scenery of natwre—apon 
the lofty mountain—the Saning cataract—the rolling ocean—at 
the heavens—now agitated and blackened by the wild fury of the 
tempest,—and then, in the mild lustre of a summer’s midnight, 
lifting its sparkling canopy above us ; or, whether we look upon 
the calm and seductive landscape, as it spreads before us in the 
verdant meadow, with its smooth stream or gurgling brook—upon 
the gently swelling hills—the noble forests clothed in the caallow 
tints and variegated hues of its autumnal foliage—here a field 
waving with golden harvest, and there a parterre redolent with 
flowers of rng | beauty ;—we see on every hand loud calls 
for gratitude to the Author of our being, and much to attach us 
to the fair planet which he has allotted us for a habitation.’’ 


Dr. Henshaw is just in the prime of life, and 
though his labours are severe, enjoys, we are happy to 
hear, excellent health. His church is always well 
attended, and his name stands prominent, both as a 
preacher of the gospel, and a man whose disposition 


not onlyfon the part of Miller and his monomaniacle followers, but is replete with the finest attributes of our nature. 
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Lonpon, March 23, 1848. 

If Marshal Bugeaud were to invade us now, he need not have 
to look out for the inseription of *‘ Jei on parle Francais,’’ over 
the doors, as suggested by Punch, when a short time ago, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellesmere frightened the old ladies 
of Great Britain with their night-mare visions of French inva- 
sion, and of Lord Mayors and Aldermen flying before the Gallic 
horse. They speak French every where now, and of nothing but 
the French anywhere. To say that the excitement for the last 
three weeks, has been intense, seems a very inadequate phrase ; it 
has been boiling, screeching hot. The intelligence of the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe, and of the magnanimous forbearance of the gal- 
lant French in their hour of triumph, has diffused immense grati- 
fication through all classes here ; except perhaps a few of the haut 
noblesse. No sooner was the intelligence received, than his very 
obstinate and somewhat silly Grace of Wellington proceeded to 
the French embassy, to make a call of condolence upon the Duke 
de Nemours ; this call was significant in a manner not expected 
by any one. and the facts that attended it, though expressive of 
the popular feeling on the subject, were carefully kept back by 
the leading journals. The Duke was not only not cheered on 
his ride, as has for some years been the custom of the people 
when he goes abroad, but was hooted, hissed, and saluted with 
cries of “‘ Down with Louis Philippe !’’ and had it not been for 
the nerve and address of a few gentlemen present, it is probable 
that his presumed French oljarchcial predilections would have 
subjected him to a manifestation of popular antipathy, somewhat 
like that directed against him during the crisis of the Reform 
Bill. 

This revulsion of feeling towards the Duke, has shown our 
aristocracy the propriety of moderating the ostentation of the 
sympathy which they have so freely proffered to the ex-Royal 
Family of France. The English people naturally demand it 
from its obvious importance to the ratification of the assurances 
of amity exchanged between the two countries, and the preserva- 
tion of peace. Hospitality to refugees is all very well, nor are 
there a dozen men in England who would not rather encounter 
war, than withhold it, at the wish of any foreign government, 
but this is a very different thing. The reception at the palace, of 
all the members of the Orleans family who have yet arrived, the 
attendance of the Prince Consort upon them, and the placing of 
English Royal equipages at their disposal, are something very 
far beyond what Charles X. experienced, and the circumstance 
of some of the exiles being Coburgs—-a family not very popular 
among our people—has tended to increase the popular disgust 
against such unnecessary display of sympathy. The matter has 
been taken up pretty warmly by some of our journals, and Lord 
Palmerston has deemed it prudent to forward to Paris, a dispatch 
disclaiming on the part of the British Government, any intention 
to cast an oblique reflection upon the conduct of the French Re- 
public, and assuring Lamartine that these manifestations of 
sympathy are nothing more than acts of hospitality considered 
due to the misfortunes of the exiles. 

Meanwhile, the Duke and Duchess Monpensier have made a 
somewhat hurried exit from London, and intend to honour Spain 
with their residence. The town is full of rumors as to the cause 
of this. The one most generally credited, is that some secret 
papers disclosing a diabolical plot against the life of the Queen 
of Spain, have been forwarded to Lord Palmerston, whereupon 
an intimation was forwarded to the Duke Monpensier from the 
Foreign Office, that his He would be liked better than his 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


company,”’ and that, in fact, he would be safer elsewhere than in 
England. The morning journa! that gave this secret to the 
world, cautiously denied its truth immediately afterwards, but 
our people choose to persist in the belief that Louis Philippe was 
willing to add to his long list of delinquencies, the crime of Lu- 
crezia Borgia, and clear the way to the Spanish throne for his 
son, by poisoning her who stood in his path. 

The sympathy of our people with the events in France, is well 

illustrated bv the avidity with which the Continental news was 
sought for during the period of their transaction. Edition after 
edition of the morning, mid-day, and evening papers, seemed 
only to wet the desire for more. Forty-five thousand copies of 
the Times were sold daily, and still impatient newsmongers 
cried for “‘ more.’” A corresponding number of other papers 
were sold, and yet imprecations on editorial tardmess were pro- 
longed far into the night of Saturday, by many an indignant 
citizen who clamored in vain for a late impression, wherewith to 
edify his domestic circle on the Sabbath. All Sunday, the offi- 
ces of the seventh-day prints were opened, and swarmed with 
horny-handed mechanics, eager to know how the French sons 
of toil strag¢k down the armed despots, who denied them the 
rights of mea, as well as the privileges of freemen. 
The hardest thing, however, seemed to persuade oneself to be- 
lieve, that a real French Revolution had taken place at all, and 
even now, when we wre getting used to it, the notion will re- 
peatedly come over one, that the whole thing is but a dream. 

Only thing of Jerome Buonaparte, who led the last fruitless 
charge of the Old Guard at Waterloo, proclaiming his republi- 
canism at this time of life, and demanding that the proscription 
of his family be officially declared a disgrace to France! Prince 
Louis Napoleon also followed his unele’s example, or rather 
took the initiative, in eulogizing the Revolution and soliciting 
employment for his patriotism. However unlike his Imperial 
relative he may be in intellectual capacity, there cannot be a 
question that he has courage enough at all events. The moment 
he heard the serious turn affairs had taken in Paris, he hurried off 
regardless of the dangers he was exposing himself to, as well from 
Louis Philippe, on account of his escape from Ham, as from any 
faction which might momentarily have resumed power, and to 
whom the presumed influence of his name among the soldiery 
was likely to render him obnoxious. The news of his departure 
for the scene of alarm, created consternation infinite in the fash- 
ionable circles at the West End, not only becanse he himself is 
a prodigious favourite therein ; but because of the intelligence, 
that he was accompanied by the Count D’Orsay, the dandy, 
the sculptor, and the man of almost universal genius, who lan- 
guishes in lazy luxury rather than exert his gifts, and with 
whom your readers are doubtless well acquainted through the 
writings of Mr. Willis. 


set of worthless vagabonds, England is quiet enough. It is well 
that it so, for in case of a general insurrection, or the oceurrence 
of the long-bruited “‘ Invasion of the French,’’ I fear we citizens 
of London “‘ who live at home at ease,’’ would make but a 
sorry show. The fact is, and there’s no denying it, we Cockneys 
are the arrantest cowards alive. Only fancy, a week ago a dou- 
ble military guard mounted at the Bank, business at a stand still 
through the main streets,—domiciles put in a state of defence as 
if menaced with a regular siege—and Catos, Brutuses, and 
Scipios, calling aloud in placards to their brother calico sellers, 





and small-ware dealers, to nail their colours to the mast and die 
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for the Crown, and the laws, and the etcetera ; and all for what ? 
Why, because a parcel of vagabonds, not being allowed to hear 
an ex-banjo player and rejected candidate for the representation 
of Westminister, talk seditious nonesense at Charing Cross, ran 
about the town breaking windows, and exchanging broken heads 
with the police! The sound of a smashed square of glass seems 
the crack of doom to a metropolitan shopkeeper, and has proved 
the very knell of Cockney valour during the past fortnight. Had 
there been expected an irruption of cannibals, people could not 
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have exhibited more unequivocal symptoms of terror, than were | 
exhibited among our bourgeoise at the cry of ‘‘ Here’s the mob,’’ | among whom may be named a certain illustrious nobody—the 
and the news was rendered more appalling when accompanied | French Queen’s Neapolitan cousin, the Prince of Syracuse, who 


by the tidings that the police were also coming, for those guar 
dians of the public just suiliced to give a headlong impetus of 
Parthian thieves retreating, who fronted the enemy, and plun- 
dered as they fled with greater expedition and effect, than if al- 
lowed to suit their own convenience. 

*T hese facts are awakening public attention, and a committee 
is now engaged to see what saving can be aecomplished in the 
miscellaneous expenditure of the country. The public has be- 
come disgusted that the immense pensions annually paid to the 
various branches of royalty, are not subjected to the income tax of 
five per cent., to which every man is liable whose income reaches 
£150. Itis said that neither the Queen nor Prince Albert have 
paid their share, The King of Hanover, who draws £16,000, 
is also believed to be exempt. So with the Duke of Cambridge, 
who receives $16,000 more, so with the Queen’s mother, who has 
£30,000, of which she cannot expend one half, considering her 
style of living, and the infrequency and scantiness of her public 
charities. Five per cent. off the Queen Dowager’s £100,000 
would be an item worthy of national consideration under existing 
circumstances, even though the public are disposed to be not very 
exacting in this particular, bearing in mind Adelaide’s queenly 
liberality whenever she is appealed to. 

Since I last wrote you, the long pending trial between Jenny 
Lind and Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane, has come off. I 
was present and regret to say the whole affair was so tame, so 
destitute of the incidents and materials for pen-and-ink portraiture, 
that it is hardly worth my while adding anything to the details 
which will reach you through the newspapers, For I take it for 
granted, all the musical and theatrical world will read with inte- 
rest what appertains to the Swedish nightingale. The plaintiff's 
statement simply tesolved itself into this—that she had agreed to 
sing twenty nights for him at £40 a night, in the Camp of Sile- 
sia, and didn’t, her excuse being that she couldn’t learn English, 
though he offered to allow her to sing the part in German. To 
this her defence was that he could not have produced the opera 
had she been willing to come to Drury Lane, as he had not the 
music and was not otherwise prepared. None of the counsel on 
either side had any knowledge of musical or dramatic affairs, and 
considerng the public interest excited, and the amount of money 
spent on the case, it was melancholy and mortifying to see how 
slovenly the whole affair was managed. Many of the e/ite of the 
fashionable world attended, but all were miserably disappointed 
in the amusement they expected to derive from a trial, the merits 
of which have been long agitated in their different coteries, and 
have divided them into musical factions. 

After considerable talking and bandying of legal arguments by 
the counsel, and the summing up, which showed the Judge was 
willing to leave a wide latitude to the Jury for the formation of 
an opinion, without expressing any of his own, a verdict for 
£2,500 damages was returned for Bunn, which, in the opinion of 
all dispassionate auditors, seemed to meet the justice of the case. 

There is little doing worth recording in the theatrical and ope- 
ratic world just now, and if it was not for the anticipation of 
street squabbles and the news from abroad, London would be 
unprecedentedly dull. Business is at an utter stand-still, and it 








seems criminal! to think of pleasure in times like these. Yet the 
few fashionable assemblies that are announced seem to be crowd- 
ed to an unusual degree, especially those ot Lady Palmerstony 
where nineteen-twentieths of all the foreign singularities in the 
world appear to congregate for the purpose of identifying each 
other, and seeing that they really are the persons they pretend to 
be. Somebody seems to have given the majority of these people 
a hint as to the decency of their abstaining from mingling in 
public amusements, as many of them unblushingly did last week 
at the Opera House, including some of the French fugitives, 


has been making an immense fuss about escaping from Paris in 
the disguise of a laborer, though he evidently might have re- 
mained there till doomsday, if he pleased, and no one have tron- 
bled their heads about him. None of them, however, were 
present at the opening of the Covent Garden Opera, the most 
remarkable incident in which appears to have been the remarka- 
ble tameness of Alboni’s performance. This was evidenced in an 
unmistakeable way by the non-encoring of the never sufficiently 
to be repeated ‘‘ Di tanti palpiti,’?’ which used to be called for 
three and four times over from Pasta when she had almost ceased 
to have a note in her voice, such was the charm of the remem- 
brance of it when she could sing, and that never was a tenth 
part as well as Alboni. The fair contralto is said to have been 
altogether unstrung by the oecurrences at Paris, and the same 
cause isknown to have extremely agitated the Queen, though 
her spirits have since resumed their buoyancy. 


A genuine negro, with crispy hair, and a flat nose, as well as a 
pair of flat feet, has been astonishing the habiteus of the Sarrey 
Theatre, by his performances of Zanga in Dr. Young’s tragedy 
of Revenge, and of Mungo in the Padlock. I have not yet seen 
this dark dramatist, but shall try to get across the river and take 
alook at his black impersonations. His name is Aldridge, and 
| have been told that he is a aative of one of the southern 
States. The theatrical critic of Jerrold’s paper, says of this black 
swan: “he is not a great, but he is a very good actor. He reads 
with much feeling and appreciation of the author; and there is 
a force and vigor in his enunciation that is stirring, and per- 
fectly free from rant. He especially possesses a freedom of 
gait and natural dignity of movement, desirable, probably from 
the unconfined nature of his early jife.’’ As Douglas Jerrold’s 
paper is rather of an abolition character, it is quite probable that 
the theatrical critic has judged more favourably of the power of 
your coloured gentleman, than you would do in New York. It 
is a proof of the modesty of the coloured gentleman, that he did 
not select the character of Othello for his debut. The Surrey has 
passed from the management of Bunn, and in the place of music, 
treats its audiences to the legitimate drama. 

The papers will inform you that Her Majesty has presented the 
nation with another pledge of her regard, in the shape of an 
infant Princess ; we have become so much accustomed to these 
things that we look upon their occurrence without interest—as 
mere matters of course. 

The news from Ireland continues to be of an exciting character, 
though all danger of general insurrection has vanished. The 
branch from the Repeal party—known as the advocates of physi- 
cal foree—seems to be growing less popular every day, and the 
more reasonable advocates of Repeal by moral force will doubt- 
Jess ultimately attain their end without whelming the country in 
civil war, which must inevitably prove detrimental to the objects 
they seek. The three principal leaders of the party have been 
arrested, and held to bail for seditious and inflammatory writings 
and speeches, calculated to disturb the peace of the nation. The 
details of Insh and French affairs will, however, reach your read- 
ers through the London journals, which will render it unnecessary 
for me to do more than allude to them. 
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A Home for All: or a new, cheap, convenient, and superior 
mode of building ; By O. S. Fowler. New York ; Fowler & 
Wells. 1848. pp. 96. 


An architectural work from Mr. Fowler is not exactly the kind 
of book that we should have anticipated, if we had been told 
that he had a new work in the press. But, here we have a treatise 
on house building, and a very novel as well as excellent one we 
must pronounce it, according to our own perception. Mr. Fow- 
ler’s architectural aphorisms are sensible, but pecuiiar. He has 
thought a plan for himself, and instinctively hit upon a very good 
one, without having had recourse to any of the old authorities in 
building. He well observes that no invention can be of greater 
practical utility to man, than that which enables him to live in a 
cheaper and better house than he bad before been accustomed to. 
Mr. Fowler’s plan relates first to the form of the house, which, 
of course, is not new, and secondly, to the manner of building, 
which he claims to be the inventor of, and we are of the belief 
that he is fully entitled to the credit which he claims. In respect 
to the shape of the house, he contends that an octagon or circu- 
lar is much preferable to a square or pallelogram. No one will 
dispute the soundness and accuracy of his opinions on this point. 
As to the manner of building we are not competent to give a 
decided opinion, never having seen an example of his method, 
which is extremely simple and economical. It consis‘s simply in 
laying a wallof boards, which are pinned or nailed together, and 
left with an uneven surface that admits of being plastered with- 
out the addition of laths. One of the great advantages of this 
manner of building is, that there is no necessity of a frame ; the 
walls are laid with boards as though they were stone or brick. 

The work contains a great many valuable suggestions, and 
hints, and will be found a ‘* real blessing’’ to house-builders in a 
new country, where wood and land are abundant, and labour is 
scarce, and where the great point to be settled, is, first, what to 
build, and then how to build. We give a few extracts from Mr. 
Fowler’s book, which we think will become immensely popular 
in the West, and be of great service even in the older settled 
parts of the country. 


MAN’S REQUISITION FOR A HOME. 


Every living thing has its nome. ‘“‘ Foxes have holes,”’ and 
squirrels, rats, reptiles, and all burrowing animals, excavate habi- 
tations in the earth, in which they shelter themselves from the 
merciless storm and the piercing cold, to which they flee for 
safety from the face of danger, and where they bring forth and 
rear their young. Ants, bugs, beetles. crickets, and even worms, 
dig themselves holes, in which to live and breed, while the more 
ingenious bee builds its six-sided cells for storing its winter prov- 
ender, and reproducing its species. Bears and wolves have their 
homes in deep hollow trees or dark caverns; and even fishes de- 
posit their spawn in crevices among the rocks, which serve as 
temporary habitations for their young. 

Fowls, endowed with a higher order of Constructiveness, 
choose their domicil, and erect their habitation, strengthened by 
timbers of twigs, plastered with mud, and sofiened with down, 
and there live together in love till they produce and rear the 
children of their happy union. Eagles build in the rugged crag, 
hawks in the high tree, and ducks in the miry marsh ; but all 
build themselves HABITATIONS, each after its own taste. 


This home-providing principle equally pervades the entire vege- 
table kingdom. Every tree has its home in the cleft of the moun- 
tain rock, or by the rich banks of the running stream, and every 
species of herb appropriates to itself a place where it plants its 
roots and builds its cylindrical walls and leafy roof. So, too, the 
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youth, till it becomes sufficiently matured to put forth in search 
of some permanent residence, where it can reproduce its kind, 
Even every seed has its own chamber and bed in its parental 
homestead—every ear of corn its home on its stalk, and its hasky 
walls for shade and shelter, while every kernel of grain has its 
own nest, and every seed its temporary place of abode. The very 
hills make themselves residences, and the waters have their places 
of abode, while the earth and the planets traverse their own 
cycles in the fields of space, which no foreign foot molests. Thus 
every thing in nature has its home, and in turn becomes the abode 
for life, enjoyment, and development, 


And is man an exception to this great nome law? No; bu 
on the contrary, he is its most perfect exemplification. Endow 
with the primitive faculty of Inhabitativeness, he seeks and 
craves a home just as he does food or friends, and for a kindred 
reason, namely, the resistless longings of a primitive element 
hi: mind, implanted for the purpose of CoMPELLING him to seek 
an abiding-place, which shall be the centre of most of the joys of 
life. Nor ought any to deny themselves homes; but all should 
provide themselves with a temporary or permanent residence, as 
much as with food or clothe —whieb are only cloth houses fitted 
closely, so that they can be carried about with us. As we set 
apart no inconsiderable portion of our time to procure food—or 
what is tantamount, to earn money to pay board—-o all should 
appropriate as much time to procure and improve homes, and 
furnish them with the comforts of life. More especially ought every 
MARRIED pair to procure a permanent RESIDENCE for themselves 
and families, because, without themg one powerful faculty must 
suffer perpetual abrasion, and most of the rest a great diminution 
of action and consequent pleasute. This ** moving’? every few 
months or years is alike destructive of property and enjoyment, 
besides the enormous costliness of rent. I[t greatly diminishes 
planting, and cripples all sorts of hasbandry, prevents setting out 
trees, and keeps tenants from having things Grow1ne, besides 
obliging them to go, money in hand, for every little thing wanted 
in the famlly, the expensiveness of which is rainous even to 
healthy, but death to the sickly. None can ever know the 
worth of a home but those who have once had one and lost it, 
and, after having been long cast out upon stone hearted land- 
lords, finally re-obtained a comfortable domicil, and set down 
under their OWN grape vines and fruit trees, Father, mother, 
whoever thou art, heed this important advice—PROVIDE A HOME, 
whatever else you may do or leave undone. However great your 
privations, however astraingent your poverty, get a HOME FIRST, 
and the greater your destitution, the more need have you of pro- 
viding a home—no matier how homely—merely as a means of 
escaping that poverty. 


A POOR MAN’S HOME. 


Bot you plead utter inability. In this you err. You are far 
better able to get you a residence, if it is only a turf hovel, than 
to live without one. Say to some land-owner, ‘‘ Lease or sell me 
a piece of your land.’’ If you cannot get a lot on the public 
highway, take up with one in the fields or woods, and pay your 
urchase money or rent in work, if you have no money. 
ank up with dirt, if you are too poor to procure boards, and live 
on bread and water, or boiled wheat and corn—-you wi! not starve, 
nor your children, on this fare, but be all the better—till you can 
earn a few dollars to render your hovel passible for the time being, 
Plant some pear and apple seeds, and peach and cherry pits, — 
when grown, bud and transplant them. Lay by all you now 
pay for rent, and all you save by having a place to raise vegeta- 
and keep a cow, and in a year you will have enough to Buy 
your leased land, and put you ap a small house on the pian pro- 
in this work. [speak now of those who have not a dollar 
in the world with which to begin. And the poorer a man is, the 
greater the need of his adopting this home policy in some form— 
of course, in the best form he can. You greatly mistake when 
you think yourself too poor to have a home. The poorer you 
are, the better able you are to procure one, or, rather, the Les# 
able to do wirnouT one. Your poverty is the very reason why 
you should build. 
But perhaps you, or your wife, or your daughters, are too proud 
to live in a house as inferior as your present stringent circumstan- 
ces would compel you to build. This is, doubtless, where the 
shoe pinches. Then let it pinch on. Those who, whether in 
high life or low, are too proud to CONFORM TO EXISTING CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, are quite welcome to endure the pressure of ad- 
versity on the corns of pride. Do as you like, but ‘* hear my 
opinion.”’ I consider it no disgrace to B& poor, but I do consider 





stem of the apple, or the nut, is the home of its birth and it® 


it disreputable to REMAIN so any great length of time. He who, 
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in a country of liberty and plenty, cannot rise from the deepest 

poverty to comparative comfort, lacks either the wisdom to plan, 

or the energy to execute, his liberation from his galling yoke. 

Sickness—his own or that of his family—may retard his deliver- 

ance; but he can and should know How To RESTORE AND 

Preserve HeaLTH. Any healthy, industrious, and intellectual 

man, however large his family, can, by due PoRETHOUGHT and 

MANAGEMENT, soon rise from poverty to comfort, and then to 

affluence. = 

** Bat T have nothing with which to BEG@tIN,”’ is the discoura- 
ged response. Then MAKE something. I know that ‘the de- 
straction of the poor is their poverty,’’ but, granted that you have 
nothing but your hands and to-day’s provisions, with to-day’s 
work bring home a bushel of corn: get no tea, or coffee, or su- 
gars, or spices, or meats, but live WHOLLY on BOILED CoRN till 
it isgone. Meanwhile you can earn several bushels more—pro- 
bably a month’s supply. Or, if you prefer a change, substitute 
beans, wheat, rice, hommony, Indian in its various forms, brown 
bread, ete. But live on one or two kinds of food, without even 
butter; for hanger makes the best sauce. If you can afford 
fruit, stewed or raw, so much the better ; and grain and fruit will 
support life and strength in all their vigor for months, and even 
years. Indeed, you will probably feel stronger and better able 
to work on them than on your gee fare. All these extras, 
instead of being essential to health, only impair it. You can 
hardly live too plainly. Boiled wheat or corn alone, with apples, 
will relish first rate, and keep you strong and hearty for months 
and years. By living in this plain way, you can save at least 
THREE FOURTHS of your wages for a house. In a month you 
can save enough to buy a few square rods of ground, sufficient 
for a home ; and in another month you can save enough more to 
build a rude hut, sufficient to stop rent and set things to growing; 
and in a year you can build a house on the plan here opened, 
and in an other year fill it with furniture and comforts. I repeat, 
there is no need of a man’s being too poor to own a homestead, 
and the poorer he is, the nfore able he is to pursue some such 
home erecting policy ; and a hgme once created, he can soon 
tarn himself as he likes. 

But, to return from this partial digression with this sacred in- 
juction : Let every one set apart as much of his time and means 
or a home as he does for food or clothes, as the best means of 

roviding the latter; and then let him GRow things, instead of 

bu ying them. 

The Architect, Vol. 2. No. 2. By W. H. Ranlett. 
by W. H. Graham, New York, 1848. 

The work of Mr. Fowler which we have just noticed, can lay 
no claim to the peculiar excellencies of the architect, as an assis- 
tant to builders ; in fact, we know of no architectural publica- 
tion that contains so much valuable information, and so many 
beautiful illustrations, as Mr. Ranlett’s. We commended the first 
number of the second volume in one of the early numbers of our 
review, and would now simply add that the present issue more 
than sustains the promise of the first number of the work. The 
iljustrations to this number consist of three different views of a 
superb villa, in what is called the Anglo-Italian style, which the 
author has erected for a gentleman on the shore of Lake Ontario, 
near Oswego. ‘There is also a neat wood engraving of a marine 
villa, erected by the author at Long Branch, for a gentleman of 
New York. The plans, directions, and estimates in the Architect 
are full, clear, and exact ; the reading matter is by no means the 
least valuable part of this most excellent work. 

Old Hicks the Guide : Or Adventures in the Camanche Country 
in Search of a Gold Mine; By Charies W. Webber. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 

Mr. Webber has acquired a considerable reputation by the 
spirited sketches of adventures in Texas, which he published in 
the American Review. The present volume will add to his de- 
setved popularity. Next to the French Revolution, there is no 
subject so replete with romantic interest as Texan adventures. 
The following extract will give a good idea of Mr. Webber’s 
style, and the quality of his book. 

We promised ourselves to have some rare antics out of the 
doctor in the wild chase we were going upon ; for the hard run- 
ping we should have to do was just suited to his headlong hu- 


mour. But soon after ourstart, much to my annoyance, I missed 
him, and, looking back, saw him dismounted, stooping and peer- 
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Within an hour we saw a fine flock of antelopes. 

And now commenced the most exciting of prairie sports. We 
managed in this way. 

We were six men; the man who had gone to camp with 
the buffalo having returned. The first object, after their discov- 
ery . was to get the party on every side of them, though we were 
half a mile apart, and no one nearer than a quarter of a mile of 
them. 

One of the men then showed himself, and quick as light they 
darted off in the opposite direction. There a man showed him- 
self, and the timid things would dart off at another angle, to be 
| frightened at the same apparition in that quarter, They now 

became confused; and as the effect of their fright, on seeing one of 
us was always to rebound them in a straight line exactly in the 
opposite direction, we could form a correct estimate, from the 
moment of their wheeling on this side of the ring, what point on 
the other they were going to make for, and by riding with great 
speed, so as to present one’s self in front of them there again, the 
man 0 — would drive them back at another angle. They 
invedel y crossed near the center from which they started. 

We were thus enabled to play shuttlecock with them through 
their fears, and keep them dashing for several hours across the 
same circumference of a mile or so, until they were worried 
down, and we could gradually close upon them. 

Their movements were so inconceivably rapid that it required 
great exertions of speed and activity, in dashing back and forth, 
on the part of our horses, to keep up this game. 

The excitement became intense as we neared them gradually, 
they becoming more and more confused and electric in their ac- 
tion, darting here and there, always in a body, and wheeling 
again when we crossed the line of their course, though at several 
hundred yards, and making back for the center, as if that spot 
were charmed. 

You will perceive that if, instead of wheeling square on the op- 
posite line, they had merely deviated slightly from the original di- 
rection—as deer or any other animals would have done—they 
must have escaped directly ; but, by playing thus cruelly upon 
the very vividness of their fright, after nearly two hours’ tremen- 
dous work, we had them standing, huddled and panting, in the 
center of a ring of about a hundred yards. 

We now dismounted, and commenced deliberately firing into 
the squad. We did not fire all at once, but I first ; the man op- 
posite next ; and so, whichever way they headed. We thus fired 
two rounds into them before even, in their case, despair became 
bold, and they rushed by us. 

They are exceedingly dangerous when they make this break. 
The hair on their backs stood up like bristles, and they charged in 
a body on the poor horse of the Scotchman, which happened to 
be standing across the line of the course they had chosen, and 
ripped his haunches severely as they went by with their small, 
sharp horns. They left seven of their number behind, though. 
We took what we needed of them, and set out for the camp. 

Such is the method of that most curious of all sports, ‘ ringing 
antelopes.’ 

Though the action of these animals is surpassingly graceful, and 
almost bird-like, yet they are not so poetically handsome, on a 
close survey, as I had expected to see them. 

The outline, like that of all very swift animals, is too angular 
for our ideas of beauty. Indeed they looked most like a tall, fine 
specimen of the goat, as they in ity are. 

We got into camp early, and found the process of ‘ jerking’ 
fally under way. The buffalo had been cut up into long, thin 
slices, about the width of your two fin These had been laid 
across a scaffolding of poles over slow fires, and, after drying there 
a while, removed and hung on the surrounding bushes, to be 
dried by the sun and air. The curing isthus very rapidly com- 
pleted ; for such is the singular — and preservative qualities 
of this atmosphere, that a bulk of fresh meat will lie about the 
camp for several days without becoming tainted, when no grain 
of salt has touched it; indeed, the use of salt is never thought of 
for curing our meat. 

The doctor came in about sundown, and threw at our feet, 
with a great air of triumph, the carcass of a brown badger, which 
he claimed to be a new variety. 

So here was the secret of his desertion. He had seen this fel- 
low slide into its hole in the mott, and, stopping behind a tree, 
had watched nearly all ~y! until it came out, when he shot it. 
He deserves vast credit for his indomitable patience, at any rate. 
Our festoons of meat were gathered up before the dew fell, and 
covered with skins to protect them from it. 

Such an infernal serenade of wolves as we are having I never 
— 5 before. The scent of meat has drawn them from all quar- 
ers 

January 21.—Not off to-day until the afternoon. The scoun- 
drelly wolves ‘ chawed’ the lariats of several of our horses dur- 
ing the night. It took us all the morning to catch them. 

These wretches are much in the habit of doing this ; and the 


wonder is they have not been at it heretofore. I suppose their 
teeth became so much whetted by the tantalizing odor of 





attempt 


ing freak, I supposed ; and knowing it would be 
to call hima oft we the en. 


things which were out of their reach that they were obliged 
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to find some employment for them; and the raw-hide of our 
lariats, as they probably thought, was better than their own 
nails. 

The doctor’s mustang was among the missing ; and when we 
recovered him the owner swore he meant to have his revenge be- 
fore night, and pistol one of the marauders. 

Some time after we started, | noticed two large yellow wolves 
were sneaking after us on our trail. I pointed them out to him ; 
and handing me his hair gun, he borrowed my holsters—for they 
are more convenient in this kind of chase—and, putting spurs to 
his horse, turned toward them. 

They stooped, crouching and staring at him doubtfully, antil 
he got pretty close, and then with a quick bound dashed off in 
opposite directions. He selected the one which made for the 
open prairie, and had a hard chase after him in full view of 


us. 

In about a mile he had closed within a few paces, and the 
wolf squatted flat upon the ground ; as his horse leaped over 
him, the doctor gave him the contents of one pistol. Flirting its 
bushy tail in the air—for it was strack—the wolf was up and off 
again on the back track, and, before the doctor could rein up 
and turn, had considerably the start, so that they were nearly 
back to us before he closed on it again. 

This time the doctor stooped from the saddle and held the pistol 
within a few inches of his head, as it lay flat on its belly, and, 
firing, killed it dead. 

We gave him a cheer, while he sprang from his horse to get 
the ‘ brush,’ as he always did, and came whooping and waving 
it over his head to join us. ‘The rogue sha’n’t bother my lariat 
with impunity,’ he said, as he fell quietly into line. So our sports 
run. Camped at good water. 

January 22.—Our day's march has been over high, ridgy 
prairie, with a scattering growth of musquit timber in the valleys, 
and here and there a solitary live-oak hung, as usual, with moss. 
The nopal, a species of cactus, was to be seen occasionally in 
small patches. 

Here we saw the great-eared rabbit, one of the swiftest animals, 
as the hunters say, in the world. They are thrice the weight and 
size of the common rabbit, with silvery white sides, and ears 
enormously disproportioned. 

As soon as we saw the first one, Old Hicks mentioned the fact 
of their remarkable speed. My curiosity was excited to test this. 
Very soon one of them bounced up from behind a cluster of no- 
pal, within a few paces of us. My horse was very fast; [ could 
easily catch a deer in a mile’s race on him. I instantly struck off 
after the rabbit. He had not more than ten paces the start, so 
that it was a fair test. It seemed to me that he almost doubled 
the distance between himself and my horse—the latter going at 
the best gait he knew—every few moments; and I never was 
more surprised. 

It appeared to be shod with wifigs instead of feet, moving, in 
long bounds, with such incalculable ease and speed over the wide, 
undulating plains, that it reminded me of a white gull gliding 
past a ship, and up and down the long swell of waves, after a 
storm. 


Isoon gave up the race; for I perceived that I should lose 
ght of it directly, and that it could easily beat me something 
a half in every mile [ ran with it. 

The Thousand and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments : translated and arranged for family reading, 
with Explanatory Notes. By E. W. Lane, Esq. From 
the Second London Edition. Illustrated with six hundred 
wood engravings, by Harvey, and illuminated titles, by Owen 
Jones. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. Part I. 
We need say nothing in praise of the Arabian Nights—next to 

the Bible, it is the book most universally known and read ; it is 

read with equal delight by young and old, educated and ignorant, 
and will doubtless remain for all time to come the most popular 
of romances, This illustrated edition is the most beautiful one 
that has ever been published. The designs by Harvey are neatly 
reproduced from the original edition, and have a positive value as 
illustrations of Eastern manner and costumes, beyond their in- 
trinsic merit as pictures. The illustrated title pages from the de- 
signs of Owen Jones, are exceedingly rich and characteristic of 
the subject. The Literary World is publishing a series of articles 
on the origin of the Arabian Nights, which evince a good deal 
of Oriental learning, from which we extract the following in rela- 
tion to the mythology of the Arabians, upon which the greater 
part of these enchanting tales are founded. 

“‘It was after one of Solomon’s journeys, in which these 


wonders were presented to his notice, that the monarch, finding 
himself somewhat fatigued—whether from the length of the 
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route, or the magnitude of the wonders he had witnessed, is not 
stated—the gent, at the ‘command of royalty,’ produced from 
their united labours, the wondrous ‘ flying ae yd which are 
said to have been so serviceable to this king in all his future jour- 
neys. 

** Of the size of these carpets, some idea may be formed, when 
it is stated that Solomon’s travelling equi not only included 
his throne and councillors, but the whole of his personal atten- 
dants. The patriarchs and doctors of law, as has already been 
shown, numbered twenty-four thousand ; a correct census of the 
‘royal household’ is not found on record ; but, supposing them 
to have been equally numerous with the councillors—and every 
allowance must be made for the minute division of labour in the 
East, where it has been said * a pair of gloves is a burden for two 
coolies’ (porters)—it may be safely hazarded that the largest 
‘power-loom’ of the present day would be wholly inadequate to 
produce a fac-simile of any of these wondrous carpets in breadth, 

wever successful its accomplishment might be in rezard of 
length. 

‘+ It may be observed here, that the whole of the obedient genii 
were marked on their necks from an impression by Solomon’s 
signet-ring, in token of their submission to his commands. The 
male genii were chiefly employed in the erection of public build- 
ings, palaces, gardens, Xc., and the female genii in the various 
duties of domestic life. ~ 

“The daily consumption of food amounted to thirty thousand 
oxen, and as many sheep. Fish and fowl, though of the rarest 
kinds. were not considered by this ‘small family’ in any other 
light than as * provocatives,’ and were, therefore, eaten by these 
gourmands ‘ & discretion !’ 

“This license, as regards the fish particularly, there was no 
danger of infringing, as by the virtue of their master’s ring they 
were attainable, of every quality and in any quantity, however 
distant he might have been from the ocean. 

‘** The tables, which literally * groaned under the good things’ 
of those days, were, we learn, about two leagues in length, and 
the same in width. The genii and demons were served on tables 
of iron, while the chiefs of the people and the military leaders 
sat at those of gold and silver, the * service’ being of the same 
material, with goblets and ‘ lordly dishes’ of emeralds, rubies, 
‘gems, and Indian pearl.’ , 

** The reason given for Solomon's daily supporting this great 
number of genii is, ‘ that he trusted them so little he desired to 
have them constantly in his presence ;’ and‘ that he always 
drank out of crystal cups that he might not lose sight of them, 
even when he was compelled to satisfy his thirst,’ 

“In his journeys, some of the genii and demons were com- 
manded to fly in advance of his throne, while others acted as 
messengers, couriers, shade: bearers, &c. 

‘The famous Kaf of the Arabian tales, it has already been 
noticed, is the Caucasian chain of mountains of modern geogra- 
phy. The credulous imaginations of the Orientals have, how- 
ever, not only imbued this region with the wildest pictures of 
Eastern romance, but are firm in their belief that they encircle the 
entire globe, forming the boundary of the whole habitable world; 
hence, the expression from ‘ Kaf to Kaf,’ is the synonymical 
figure for ‘ from one extremity of the earth to the other.’ 

‘* From the vast height of these mountains, parts of which ex- 
ceed in altitude those of the Alps, it is ignorantly supposed by 
some of the Mohammedans that the sun rises from among its 
recesses, and sets in an Opposite part of the same mountain at the 
close of day. 

* A very singular astronomical phenomenon may possibly have 
given rise to this supposition by the Orientals, who attribute the 
‘two appearances of day-break’ to an opening in ‘ Kohi Kaf’ 
(the mountains of Kaf), through which, the sun's rays being 
conveyed as he arises, it produces the Seobhi Cazim—the first, or 
false dawn. As the sun ascends, the earth is again veiled in 
temporary darkness, till it appears above the mountains, bringing 
with it the Sobhi Sadig, or real morning. 

** Among the superstitions connected with these mountains, is 
the belief that they are founded upon a stone called Sukhrat, 
‘one grain of which,’ say the Moslems, * would enable the pos- 
sessor to perform the most incalculable wonders.’ This extraor- 
dinary stone is described, by the Easterns, as the pivot or axis of 
the earth. ‘Were it not for this emerald,’ states the Persian 
Tarikh Tabari, ‘the earth would be liable to perpetual commo- 
tions, and unfit for the abode of mankind.’ 


“* Many of the Mohammedans, however, as we learn from the 
Koran (c. 16), suppose that the earth, when first created, was 
smooth and equal, and liable to a circular motion as well as the 
celestial orbs ; and that the angels inquiring who could be able to 
stand on so tottering a frame, the Creator on the following morn- 
ing threw the mountains On its surface, in order to giveit a * fixed 
stability.’ In the 3}st chapter of the Koran this reason for thus 
paving the mountains is again referred to, and one of the Mos- 

m commentators has imagined that the passage in Psalms 104, 
5, ‘ He laid the foundations of che earth, that it should not be 
removed for ever,’ points out this particular act of the Creator. 
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“The phenomena of nature, earthquakes, volcanoes, &c., it 
is further said, are caused by the movements of this Sakhrat, the 
fibres of which, acting as the nerves of the human organization, 
being excited at the command of the Creator, that part of the 
earth immediately in connexion, quakes, is convulsed, and fre- 


tly expands. » 
** In this belief of the ‘ foundations of the earth,’ we may easi- 


trave the supposition of the Hindus, in whose mythology it 
is recorded that the terrestrial globe is supported on the back of a 
tortoi-e. 

** The peculiar connexion of Kaf with the Arabian tales, how- 
ever, is founded on its being the principal abode of the ginns, 
afrites, and other spiritual creations, whu are believed to have 
created in the fastness of the mountains, cities, palaces, gardens, 
and all the imaginary receptacles for enchantments, talismans, 
sorcery, and magic.”’ 


The Minstrel Pilgrim; By T. W. Field. New York ; Clark 
& Austin. 1848. 


The manner in which this small volume of Poems is published, 
strikes us as exceedingly appropriate, and worthy of imitation. 
Poetry should always be printed on fine paper, with a good wide 
margin, and a certain luxury of typography, but without extra- 
neous ornament. We would have no engravings, no gilding, 
no illuminations in a volume of poetry. Books which require 
such additions to give them currency, had better remain unpub- 
lished, if not written ; as pictures which require illustrating with 
the pen, had better remain unpainted. Books and pictures should 
tell their own stories. We never yet saw a book of poems which 
was improved by illustrations. The Minstrel Pilgrim is the largest 
poem in the volume before us, it has too strong a resemblance to 
Gray’s Elegy for the author’s credit, and the other poems in the 
volume are not sufficiently distinct in character to enable us to 
form a very clear idea of his talents. 


A Discourse on the Constitution of the United States; By 
John Quincy Adams. Berford & Co. 1848. 


This discourse was delivered before the New York Historical 
Society, on the 30th of April, 1839, being the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of George Washington, as President of 
the United States. 
time, when so much interest is felt in the illustrions author, and 
the merit of the oration itself will render it at all times a most 
valuable and acceptable work. 


The Life and Public Services of Henry Clay; By Epes Sar- 
gent, Esq. New Edition, brought down to the year 1848, 
by the Author. New York; Greely & McElrath. 1848. 


Let people differ as they will in respect to the probabilities of 
Mr. Clay’s election to the Presidency, in the event of his being 
nominated by his party, there is no difference of opinion respect- 
ing the greatness of his talents, and the value of his services to 
the country. As one of the recognized great Statesman of the 
Nation, one whose name is interwoven with its history, it is de- 
sirable that the particulars of his life should be known to the ris- 
ing generation, aud we believe no history of the great Statesman 
has been written, better calculated to answer this end, than that 
by Mr. Sargent. 

The North American Review, for April, 1848. Boston ; Otis, 

Broaders & Co. 


The North American Review well sustains its reputation. It is 
the on!y quarterly Review, of the many that have been estab- 
lished in this country, that has been able to keep itself alive. 
How it gained its principle of vitality, by what daring Prome- 
theus the warmth of life was infused into it, we know not. It 
was the first quarterly established on this side of the Atlantic, 
and, perhaps, in this cireumstance, might have at the outset ab- 
sorbed all the patronage and talent that the country had to bestow 
upon such objects. The present is its 139th number. A prodigious 
age for an American periodical, The great feature of this number 


It is published most opportunely, at this | 





is a review of Browning’s Poems. an article which contains a 
masterly criticism on Critics. We have rarely read a review con- 
taining so much shrewd observation, good sense, and genial 
humour, since the days of Sydney Smith’s contributions to the 
Edingburgh Review. We make the following extracts from this 
article, and would gladly copy more if we had space, and it were 
not an injustice to the proprietor. Our readers will find the 
remainder well worth their attention : 


‘*** Here we found an old man in a cavern, so extremely aged 
as it was wonderfal, which could neither see nor go, because he 
was so Jame and crooked. The Father, Friar Raimund, said it 
were good (seeing he was so aged) to make him a Christian ; so 
we christened him.’ The recollection of this pious action doubt- 
less smoothed the pillow of the worthy Captain Francesco de Ulloa 
under his dying head ; and we mention it here, not because of 
the credit it confers on the memory of that enterprising and 
Catholic voyager, but because it reminds us of the manner in 
which the world treats its poets. Each generation makes a kind 
of death-bed reparation toward them, and remembers them, so 
to speak, in its will. It wreathes its superfluous laurel commonly 
round the trembling temples of age. or lays it ceremoniously on 
the coffin of him who has passed quite beyond the sphere of its 
verdict. It deifies those whom it can find no better use for, as a 
parcel of savages agree that some fragment of wreck, too crooked 
to be wrought into war-clubs, will make a nice ugly god to wor- 
ship. 

** Formerly, a man who wished to withdraw himself from the 
notice of the world, retired into a convent. The simpler modern 
method is, to publish a volume of poems. The surest way of 
making one’s self thoroughly forgotten and neglected is to strive 
to leave the world better than we find it. Respectable ghosts 
find it necessary to cut Shelly till the ban of atheism be taken off, 
though his son is a baronet,—a circumstance, one would think, 
which ought to have some weight in the land of shadows. Even 
the religious Byron is forced to be a little shy of him. Mr. Gif- 
ford, the ci-devant shoemaker, still sends a shudder through the 
better classes in Elyseum, by whispering that Keats was a stable- 
boy and the friend of Hunt. “Milton, to be sure, was seen shak- 
ing hands with him on his arrival ; but every body knows what 
he was. Burns sings rather questionable songs in a corner, with 
a parcel of Scotchmen who smell of brimstone. Coleridge 
preaches, with Lamb for a congregation. 


‘* Ever the same old story. The poor poet is put off with a 
draft upon Posterity, but it is made payable to the order of Death, 
and must be indor’ed by him to be negotiable. And, after all, 
who is this respectable fictitious paymaster? Posterity is, to the 
full, as great a fool as we are. His ears differ not from ours in 
length by so much as a hair’s breadth. He, as well as we, sifts 
carefully in order to preserve the chaff and bran. He is as much 
given to paying his debts in shinplasters as we. But, even were 
Posterity an altogether solvent and trustworthy personage, it 
would be no less a piece of cowardice and dishonesty in us to 
shift our proper responsibilities upon his shoulders. If he pay 
any debts of ours, it is because he defrauds his own contemporary 
creditors. We have no right thus to speculate prospectively, and 
to indulge ourselves in a posthumous insolvency. In point of fact, 
Posterity is no better than a Mrs. Harris. Why, we ourselves 
have once enjoyed this antenatal grandeur. We were Posterity 
to that Sarah Camp, the last generation. We laugh in our 
sleeves, as we think of it. That we should have been appealed 


to by so many patriots, philosophers, poets, projectors, and what 
not, as a convenient embodiment of the eternal justice, and yet 
be nothing more than the Smiths and Browns over again, with 
all our little cligues, and prejudices, and stupid admirations of 
ourselves ! 

‘* We do not, therefore, feel especially flattered, when it is 
said, that America is a posterity to the living English author. 
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Let us rather wish to deserve the name of a contemporary public | has been so ordered by Divine wisdom as to admit higher and 


unbiased by personal and local considerations. In this way, our 
geographical position may tend to produce among us a class of 
competent critics, who, by practice in looking at foreign works 
from a point of pure art, may in time be able to deal exact jus- 
tice to native productions. 

‘* Unfortunately, before we can have good criticism, it is ne- 
cessary that we should have good critics ; and this consummation 
seems only the farther off now that the business has grown into 
a profession and means of subsistence.’’ 


The Bachelor of the Albany; By the author of the Falcon 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


It certainly was not the superior quality of this novel that 
caused the publishers to bring it out in the very unusual form, for 
a book of its clsss, in which it appears, for they have published a 
great number of infinitely better novels in a much cheaper form. 
The Bachelor of the Albany is meant to be satirical and humour- 
ous, but the satire is only irony, and the humour smartness. It is 
written ambitiously, and with a good purpose but it is lacking 
in impersonations, and the intent of a well-constructed plot. It 
is mere surface work, and there is nothing in it that penetrates 
beneath the mere surface shows of society. The principal scenes 
are enacted in Liverpool ; we believe it is the first time that that 
great commercial depot has figured in a novel. 


Family. 


The Mexican War: A History of its Origin, and a detailed ac- 
count of the victories which terminated in the surrender of the 
Capitol: By Edward D. Mansfield, Esq. New York. A 
S. Barnes & Co. 1848. pp. 323. Illustrated. 


Perhaps the best thing that we can say about this very hand- 
somely printed volume, is that it fully justifies its title. Itis a 
history of the origin and conduct of the Mexican War, up to the 
time of the surrender of the Capitol. It is well written, and all 
the principal facts succinctly and honestly set forth. 


Neander’s Life of Jesus Christ: Inits Historical Connection 
and its Historical Development. Translated from the Fourth 
German Edition, by Professor McClintock and Blumental, 
Dickinson College. 8vo. 


The Harpers have published this important work, in a very 
handsome style, which is now translated into English for the 
fourth time. It does not suit the character of our Review, to 
give an elaborate notice of this work, which, probably all who 
desire, know the merits of by report already. The following ex- 
tract will give a just idea of the style of the translator. 


RELATION OF MIRACLES TO THE COURSE OF NATURE. 


** Omnipotence is always as directly operative in nature as it 
was at the creation; but we can only detect its workings by 
means of the law of cause and effect in the material world. Un- 
der this veil of natural laws, religious faith always discovers the 
Divine causality, and the religious mind, although it may, in- 
deed contemplate natural phenomena from different points of 
view, ani may distinguish ween free and necessary causali- 
ties in nature, will always trace them back to the immediate 

ncy of Almighty love. Just so in miracles, we do not see the 

vine agency immediately, but in a veil, as it were ; the Divine 
causality does not appear in them as coefficient with natural 
causes, and therefore cannot be an object of external perception, 
but reveals itself only to Faith. But the miracle, by displaying 
phenomena out of the ordinary connexion of cause and effect, 
manifests the interference of a higher power, and points out a 
higher connexion, in which even the chain of phenomena in the 
visible world must be taken up. 

** Miracles, then, presents themselves to us as links in that great 
chain of manifestations whose object is to restore man to his lost 
communion with Gop. As her new and higher powers enter 
into the sphere of humanity, there must be novel effects resulting 
from them, which cannot be explained apart from the accom- 
panying revelation, but point out to the religious consciousness 
their self revealing causes. Such effects are the miracles which, 
from the considerations we have mentioned, lay claim, even as 
inexplicable phenomena, simply, to a religious interest. And al- 
though, from their very — they transcend the ordinary law 
of cause and effect, they do not contradict it, masmucl: as natare 


| creative agencies into her sphere ; and itis perfectly natwrad that 
| such powers, once admitted, should produce effects beyond the 
| scope of ordinary causes. In the Divine plan of the universe (of 
whose fulfilment the connexion of causes in the visible world 
manifests only one side), miracles stand in relations of reciprocal 
harmony to events occurring in accordance with natural laws. 
From the chain of causes involved in that great plan, indeed, no 
events, natural or supernatural, are excluded; both circles of 
phenomena belong to the realization of the Divine idea.”’ 


The Seamstress. .2 Guide to Plain and Faney Needle- Work, 
Baby Linen, Millinery and Dress Making, Embroidery and 
Lace Work, Knitting, Netting, Crotchet- Work, and Tatting. 
With numerous Illustrations. New York: J. 8. Redfield. 
Clinton Hall, 1848. 5 
Here is a neat little pocket volume of near four hundred pages, 

which we must confess our inability to review understandingly 

for jack of practical knowledge on the subject of which it treats. 

We know very. well what plain sewing means, but “‘ Tatting’’ 

puzzles us. On the subject of knitting and netting, our author 

discourses pleasantly and learnedly, as witness the following, in 
which will be found the romantic origin of knitting machines. 


** The art of knitting is supposed to have been invented by the 
Spanish ; and would, doubtless, form in connexion with needle- 
work, an agreeable relaxation, amid the stiff formality. and un- 
varying mechanical movements which made up, for the most part, 
the lives of the ancient female nobility of that peninsula. The 
Scotch also lay claim to the invention, but we think a no 
sufficient authority. Knitted silk hose were first worn in En- 
gland by Henry VILI., and we are told that a nt of a pair 
of long-knitted silk stockings, of Spanish manufacture, was pre- 
sented to the young prince (Edward VI.) by Sir Thomas Gresh- 
am, and were graciously received as a gift of some importance. 
Clumsy and unsightly cloth hose had been previously worn, and 
though we are told by Howel that Queen Elizabeth was pre- 
sented with a pair of black knitted silk stockings, by Mistress 
Montague, her silk woman, yet her maids of honour were not al- 
lowed to wear an article of dress which her royal pride deemed 
only suited to regal magnificence. We believe the first pair of 
knitted stockings ever made in England. were the production of 
one William Rider, »n apprentice residing on London Bridge, 
who having accidentally seen a pair of knitted worsted stock 
while detained on some business at the heuse of one of the Italian 
merchants, made a pair of a similar kind, which he presented to 
the Earl of Pembroke, 1654. The stocking-frame was the inven- 
tion of Mr. W. Lee, M. A., who had been expelled from 
bridge for marrying, in contravention to the statutes of the uni- 
versity. Himself and his wife, it seems, were reduced to the ne- 
cessity of depending upon the skill of the latter in the art 
knitting, for their subsistence. And as necessity is the 
invention, Mr. Lee, by carefully watching the 
needles, was enabled, in 1589, to invent the stocking frame, 
which has been a source of much advantage to other, though 
there is reason to believe the contrivance was of little 
the original proprietor. , 

“* Many ladies. including some in the ranks of 
employed their hours of leisure in the fabrication 
produce of which have gone to the funds of charity, and 
tended to the alleviation of at least some of 


‘The numerous ills that flesh is heir to,’ 


and among these, the labours of the Hon. Mrs. Wingfield, upen 
the estate of Lord de Vesei, in Ireland, ought not to be forgotten. 
‘* Netting is another employment to which the attention of the 
fair has been directed from the remotest times. Specimens | 
Egyptian network performed three thousand years since, are still 
in existence ; and from this time, the art, in connexion with that 
of spinning flax, was there carried to a high state of perfection. 
With these specimens are preserved some of the needles anciently 
used in netting. They are preserved in one of the museums at 
Berlin. The ptian nets were made of flax, and were so fine 
and delicate, that, according to Pliny, ‘ they would pass through 
asmallring ; and a single n could carry a sufficient number 
of these to surround a w wood. Jolius Lupus, while. 
or of Egypt, had some of these nets, each string of which con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty threads.’ But even this fine- 
ness was far exceeded by the thread of a linen corslet, presented 
by ‘AMasis, king of Egypt, to the Rhodians, the threads of which, 
rom the same author, were each composed of three 
erodotas also mentions a corsiet 


3 


; 


as we learn from 
handred and sixty-five fibres. H 
of a similar texture 

‘The nets, of which the ancient specimens remain, were then 
employed in fishing. and the taking of the feathered tribe, but it 
is beyond a doubt that the art was also employed for other pur- 





poses, as the instances above testily.”’ 
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Wuthering Heights. .2 Novel. By the Author of Jane Eyre. 

New York, 1848. Harper & Brothers. 

The Author of Jane Eyre has achieved an unusual popularity 
in this country, albeit he still remains a “‘ great unknown ;”’ 
Wuthering Heights is a singular production, as Jan@ Eyre is, but 
ess meritorious than that most powerfully written novel. By the 
kindness of the publisher we are permitted te make some extracts 
in advance of its publication. We give one chapter entire from 
the first volame, from which the general style of the work may 


be judged, 

** What vain weathercocks we are! I, who had determined to 
hold myself independent of ali social intercourse, and thanked my 
stars that at length I had lighted on a spot where it was next to 
impractible. I, weak — after maintaining till dusk a strug- 
gle with low spirits and solitude, was finally compelled to strike 
my colors; and, under pretence of gaining information concerning 
the necessities of my establishment, I desired Mrs. Dean, when 
she brought in supper, tosit down while } ate it, hoping sincerely 
she would prove a regular gossip, and either rouse me t anima- 
tion, or lull me to sleep by hey talk. 

** You have lived here a considerable time,’” I commenced ; 
“did you not say sixteen years ?”’ 

** Eighteen, sir; | came when the mistress was married, to 
wait on her; after she died tle master retained me for his house- 
keeper.”’ 

** Indeed.’’ 

There ensued a pause. She was not a gossip, I feared, unless 
about her own affairs, and these could hardly interest me. 

However, having studied for an interval, with a fist on either 
knee, and a cloud of meditation over her ruddy countenance, 
she ejaculated, 

“* Ah, times are greatly changed since then !’’ 

** Ves,’’ I remarked, ** you’ve seen a good many alterations, I 
su se 
R I have: and troubles too,’”’ she said. 

** Oh, I'll turn the talk on my landlord’s family!’’ I thought 
so myself. ‘ A good subject to start—and that pretty girl— 
widow—I should like to know her history ; whether » be a 
native of the country, or, as is more probable, an exotic that the 
surly indigene will not recognize for kin.’’ 

With is intention I asked Mrs. Dean why Heathcliff let 
Thrusheross Grange, and preferred living in a situation and _resi- 
dence so much interior. 

“Is he not rich enough to keep the estate in good order?’’ I 
inquired. 

** Rich, sir!’ she returned. 
money, and every year it increases. 


knows what 
rich enough 


‘*He has nobody 

Yes, yes, he’s 
to live in a finer house than this, but he’s very near—close- 
handed ; and if he had meant to flit to Thrushcross Grange, us 


soon as he heard of a good tenant, he could not have borne 
to miss the chance of getting a few hundreds mere. It is 
stran ple should be se greedy, when they are alone in the 
world |" 


** He had a son, it seems ?’’ 

** Yes, he had one—he ‘is dead.’’ 

s am that young lady, Mrs. Heathcliff, is his widow !”’ 

ae es,’’ 

“* Where did she come from originally ?’’ 

“ Why, sir, she is my late master’s daughter; Catherine Lin- 
ton twas her maiden name. I nursed her, poor thing! I did 
wish Mr. Heathcliff would remove here, and then we might 
have been together again.’’ 

‘* What, Catherine Linton!’’ I exclaimed, astonished. But 
a minute’s reflection convinced me it was not my ghostly Cath- 
erine. ‘‘ Then,’’ I continued, ‘‘ my predecessor’s name was 
Linton ?”’ 

** It was.” 

“ And who is that Earnshaw, Hareton Earnshaw, who lives 
with Mr. Heathcliff? are they relations ?’’ 

‘* No; he is the late Mrs. Linton’s nephew.”’ 

“The young lady’s cousin then !’’ 

** Yes; and her husband was her cousin also—one on the 
wmother’s—the other on the father’s side—Heatheliff married Mr. 
Linton’s sister.’’ 

‘*[ see the house at Wathering Heights has ‘ Earnshaw’ 
earved over the front door. Are they an old family ?”’ 

“ Very old, sir; and Hareton is the last of them, as our Miss 
Cathy is of us—I mean, of the Lintons. Have you been to 
Wuthering Heights !--I beg pardon for asking, but I should 
like to hear how she is!’’ 

‘** Mrs. Heathcliff? she looked very well, and very handsome ; 
yet, I think, not very a a 

a dear, I don’t wonder! And how did you like the mas- 
ter 

re” fellow, rather, Mrs. Dean. Is not that his char- 
acter 
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* Rough as a saw-edge, and hard as a whinstone! The led 
you meddle with him the better.’’ 

Well, the conclusion was that my mistress grumbled herself 
calm; and Mr. Earnshaw told me to wash it, and give it clean 
things, and let it sleep with the children. 

Hindley and Cathy contented themselves with looking and 
listening till peace was restored, then both began searching their 
father’s pockets for the presents he had promised them. The 
former was a boy of fourteen, but when he drew out what had 
been a fiddle, crushed to morsels in the great coat, he blubbered 
aloud ; and Cathy, when she learned the master had lost her 
| whip in attending on the stranger, showed her humor by grin- 
| ning and spitting at the stupid little thing, earning for her pains a 
| sound blow from her father, to teach her cleaner manners. 

They entirely refused to have it in bed with them, or even in 
| their room, and I had no more sense, so I put it on the landing 
of the stairs, hoping it might be gone on the morrow. By 
chance, or else attracted by hearing his voice, it crept to Mr. 
Earnshaw’s door, and there he found it on quitting his chamber. 
Inquiries were made as to how is got there. I was obliged to 





confess, and in recompense for my cowardice and inhumanity 
| was sent out of the house. 
| ‘This was Heatheliff’s first introduction into the family. On com- 
ing back a few days afterwards, for I did not consider my ban- 
ishment perpetual, I found they had christened him **Heathcliff.”’ 
It was the name of a son who died in childhood, and it has 
served him ever since both for Christian and surname. 

Miss Cathy and he were now very thick; but Hindley hated 
him, and to say the truth 1 did the same, and we plagued and 
went on with him shamefully, for I was’nt reasonable enough to 
feel my injustice, and the mistress never put in a word On his 
behalf when she saw him wronged. 

He seemed a sullen, patient child; hardened, perhaps, to ill- 
treatment ; he would stand Hindley’s blows without winking or 
shedding atear, and my pinches moved him only to draw ina 
breath, and open his eyes as if he had hurt himself by accident, 
and nobody was to blame. 

This endurance made old Earnshaw furious when he discov- 
ered his son prosecuting the poor fatherless child, as he called him. 
He took to Heatheliff strangely, believing all he said, (for that 
matter, he said precious little, and generally the truth), and pet- 
ting him up far above Cathy, who was too mischievous and way- 
ward for a favourite. 

So, from the very beginning, he bred bad feeling in the house ; 
and at Mrs. Earnshaw’s death, which happened in less than two 
years after, the young master had learned to regard his father as 
an oppressor rather than a friend, and Heathcliff as a usurper of 
his parent’s affections, and his priviliges, and he grew bitter with 
brooding over these injuries. 

I sympathized awhile, but when the children fell ill of the 
snbatlons and [ had to tend them, and take on me the cares of a 
woman at once, I changed my ideas. Heathcliff was danger- 
ously sick, and while he lay at the worst he would have me con- 
stantly by his pillow ; Isuppose he felt 1 did a good deal for him, 
and he had’at wit enough to guess that I was compelled to do it. 
However, I will say this, he was the quietest child that ever 
nurse watched over. The difference between him and the oth- 
ers forced me to be less partial ; Cathy and her brother harrassed 
me terribly, he was as uncomplaining as a lamb; though hard- 
ness, not gentleness, made him give little trouble. 

He got through, and the doctor affirmed it was in a great 
measure owing to me, and praised me for my care. I was vain 
of his commendations, and soften:d toward the being by whose 
means [ earned them, and thus Hindley lost his last ally ; still I 
could’nt dote on Heathcliff, and | wondered often what my mas- 
ter saw to admire so mach in the sullen boy, who never, to m 
recollection, repaid his indulgence by any sign of gratitude. He 
was not insolent to his benefactor, he was simply insensible, 
though knowing perfectly the hold he had on his heart, and con- 
scious he had only to speak, and all the house would be obliged 
to bend to his wishes. 

As an instance, I remember Mr. Farnshaw once bought a 
couple of colts at the parish fair, and gave the lads each one. 
Heathcliff took the handsomest, but it soon fell lame, and when 
he discovered it, he said to Hindley, 

‘** You mast exchange horses with me ; I don’t like mine, and, 
if you won't, I shall tell your father of the three thrashings 
you’ ve given me this week, and show him my arm, which is black 
to the shoulder.”’ 

Hindley put out his tongue, and cuffed him over the ears. 

‘“* You had better do it at once,’’ he persisted, escaping to the 
porch, (they were in the stable), ** you will have to, and if I 


4 speak of these blows, you'll get them again with interest.”’ 


* Off, dog!’’ cried Hindley, threatening him with an iron 
weight, Fame for weighing potatoes and hay. 

‘* Throw it,’’ he replied, standing still, ‘‘ and then I’}] tell how 
you beasted that you would turn me out of doors as soon as he 
died, and see whether he will not turn you out direetly."’ 

Hindley threw it, hitting him on the breast and , oti he fell, 
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but staggered up immediately, breathless and white, and had not 
I prevented it he would have gone just so to the master, and 

full revenge by letting his condition plead for him, intimating w 
had caused it. 

‘Take my colt, gipsy, then !’’ said young Earnshaw, “ and I 
pray that he may break your neck, take him, and be damned, 
you beggarly interloper! and wheedle my father out of all he 
has, only afterward show him what you are, imp of Satan—and 
take that, I hope he’ll kick out your brains !’’ 

Heathcliff had gone to loose the beast, and shift it to his own 
stall—he was passing behind it, when Hindley finished his speech 
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by knocking him under its feet, and without aon & exami 
whether his hopes were fulfilled, ran away as fast as he could. 

I was surprised to witness how coolly the child gathered himself 
up, and went on with his intention, saddles and all ; 
and then sitting down on a bundle of hay to overcome the qualm 
which the violent blow occasioned, before he entered the house. 

I persuaded him easily to let me lay the blame of his bruises on 
the horse ; he minded little what tale was told, since he had what 
he wanted. He complained so seldom, indeed, of such stirs as 
these, that I really pa) wo not vindictive.—I was deceived 
completely, as you will , 








TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


The one sole topic of the month, which has swallowed up all 
others in its ifMmMensity, and almost diverted men’s thoughts from 
their personal interests in sublunary and eternal things, has been 
the French Revolution. This stupendous event was justly pro- 
nounced by Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate, the greatest that had 
ever occurred in the tide of history. We are not going to indulge 
in a retrospect of the causes which led to the overthrow of mon- 
archy in France, nor speculate on the possible results of the stu- 
pendous occurrence. Our readers will have had quite enough of 
such things before our Magazine reaches them. Nothing has 
been talked about, sung about, preached about, or written about, 
since our last issue, but the French Revolution ; boys in the street 
have made as free with the name of Louis Philippe as though he 
were an old acquaintance ; young ladies have discussed the mer- 
its of De Lamartine ; merchants on ’Change have suspended their 
bargainings to converse about Ledru-Rollin ; barbers, while they 
lathered their customers, have kept up a running commentary on 
the Provisional Government ; lawyers have left off quibbling to 
praise Odillon Barrot ; and Wall street brokers have done nothing 
but talk about French finances and the Paris Rothschild. No- 
body has been too high nor too low not to feel an interest in the 
event that has given political freedom to thirty-five millions of 
Frenchmen. 


[The following letter from Paris was written by a lady who 
was an eye-witness to the scenes she describes ; it was not intend- 
ed for the public eye, as the reader will discern, but the little per- 
sonalities which it contains will not render it less interesting. } 

Paris, Fesrvuary 23, 1848. 

My Dear Friend.—Though | wrote you a very long letter by 
the last mail steamer, we have had such stirring times here since, 
that probably this may not be unwelcome. 

Paris is in the greatest state of excitement. The newspapers 
will give you an account of the political matter better than I can 
explain here. Yesterday was the day appointed for the long ex- 
pected Banquet ; it did not take place, and serious fears were en- 
tertained that we should have another revolution. For the last 
two weeks the government has been making preparations for de- 
fence ; cartouches distributed, all the garrisons strongly re-in- 
forced, and a quantity of heavy cannon deposited at Vincennes. 
All Monday night ammanition carts were passing up the Boule- 
vards, conveying supplies to the different guard-houses ; picks 
and hatchets were supplied for the use of the National Guard, 
and in fact every preparation made for defence. Yesterday, about 
9 o’clock, the crowds began to throng the Boulevards, on their 
way to the Place de la Concorde, and by 1 o’clock it was one 
mass of human beings, ripe for mischief, but without a leader. 
Not a policeman nor a soldier was visible, until some of the 
mob scaled the wall of the Chamber of Deputies, when a compa- 
ny of municipals arrived and endeavoured to disperse the mob. 
This was enough : eanen cree een Sane os Seen, A 





they answered by charging pell-mell with the butts of their guns, 
and their bayonets. The fighting continued all along the Champs 
Elysees ; the chairs were taken for barricades, as also the omni- 
buses and carriages that were passing—the drivers of which were 
made to descend from their seats, and were sent off with their 
horses Only. 

There has been lately erected in the Champs Elysées a new 
Post-house, in front of which the sentinel was very gravely march- 
ing. The people commanded him to surrender, and as he would 
not, were about to attack him, when a troop of municipals com- 
ing to the rescue, met such a reception in the shape of sticks and 
stones, that they were obliged to take refuge in the Post-house. 
Thereupon the mob broke up a large quantity of young trees 
which had been prepared for planting, and strewing them round 
it, set fire to them ; and in a few moments all were in flames, and 
it was with much difficulty and hard fighting that the poor sol 
diers escapéd. 

Part of the crowd was making its way to the Tuilleries gar- 
dens, when suddenly the gates were shut, and a strong detach- 
ment of soldiers appeared behind the buildings. The persons 
who happened to be within were obliged to remain for about 
three hours before they could get out, (how pleasant!) In the 
Rue St. Honoré the streets were barricaded, and in all directions 
the poor coachmen were seen going away on the backs of their 
harnessed horses, their vehicles having been taken to barricade. 
In all this, the municipal guard only were called upon to act ac- 
tively, although a very strong body of regulars are on the spot 
ready, but only as yet spectators. The cry of the people is— 
“< vive la ligne a bas les municipaur!’’ The National Guard 
had not been called out until about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the “ rappelle’’ was beat through the streets, Just at this 
hour a band of blouses passed our house, singing the ‘‘ Marseil- 
lais,’’ smashing the lamp at our corner, and divers windows with 
in their reach. At their approach, terror seems to enter into the 
hearts of the peaceable inhabitants ; and it is curious to see the 
simuitaneous shutting of all the doors and window shutters, even 
as high as the third stories, Not a vestige of glass remains in 
the lamps on the Champs Elysée, or those at any of the places 
where the assemblage were at night. A grand bonfire was 
made ofthe materials used in the day for barricades, to which 
was added the wooden horses and other games on the Champs 
Elysée ; when these combustibles were consumed, the cry was, 
“‘allons a la grille!’’ (the white fence adjoining the Elysée 
Bourbon ;) when fortunately a company of soldiers, and soon 
after a troop of National Guards, arrived, and prevented any 
more mischief. P 

24th.—Mor»1ne.—Rumonr says that the fighting was going 
on in the faubourgs; at this end of Paris all is quiet, though 
the streets are lined in some parts with soldiers, armed as for 
war. Added to the usual arms, they are supplied wit hat- 
chets and hoes, I presume to destroy barricades, and repair the 
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streets, in case of need. Yesterday this happened ; the mob be- 
gan tearing up the pavement, when to their surprise the soldiers 
off with their coats, and fell to work repairing! Certainly the 
greatest forbearance has been shown on the part of the authori- 
ties, and I understand that strict orders have been issued to that 
effect. I do not think that this tumult will amount to any- 
thing like revolution ; every thing has been too well prepared be- 
forchand aia is to be deplored—for were it only the injury 
done to ree, that is incalculable ; several lives have been 
lost! This morning, in the Rue St. Denis, the soldiers fired upon 
the people. The king says he can rely upon the army, but it is 
said that if it came to the pinch, the troops of the line, (in gene- 
ral,) would not fire upon the people. A company of dragoons 
this morning refused to obey the order to drive their horses among 
a crowd in order to disperse them, and the crowd gave them three 
cheers. The cry is, “‘down with Guizot! The Reform! the 
Reform !’’. , 


7 o'clock, Eventna.—The fighting is over now. The reform 
is granted, and all is rejoicing. Mr. M. and my brother have 
just come home from the place of action. From the Boulevards 
St. Denis and St. Martin, to the Place de la Bastile, barricades 
are formed with the pavements. Omnibusses and all kinds of 
vehicles stopped by the way, furniture from adjacent houses, in 
fact any thing that could be laid hold of. The fighting is now 
between the Guard Municipal and the mob only ; the troops and 
guard quite passive spectators until about 2 o'clock, when the 
Nationals declared for the people against the Municipals. The 
fighting was pretty hot, when about 4 o’clock news arrived that 
the king had acceded to the people’s wishes ; Guizot and compa 
ny were dismissed, The streets are crowded with the people, 
mingled with the National Guard, singing, and calling for illu- 
minations. The whole city is illuminated. 


11 o’clock.—Alas! what a chamge has come over the spirit of 


the people since I wrote the last phrase, The songs and shouts 


of joy and triumph have turned to cries for ‘‘ vengeance !’’ We 
have just come from the scene of action, and I will relate you 
what I have witnessed. We directed our steps towards the Bou- 
levard Madeliene, and met in our transit a band of about thirty 
persons, (I think none were over twenty years of age,) with a 
few torches and flags, making, to be sure, rather noisy demon- 
strations of joy, but quite harmless. A troop of dragoons 
drove full-tilt through them, and scattered them, but they imme- 
diately re-united and continued their route ; we followed them to 
the Boulevards. In the middle of the street were stationed, from 
the Madeleine to the Rue Neuve St. Augustine, rank after rank 
of dragoons, and all along the curbs of the pavement a double 
row of soldiers. No carriages on the stations, no omnibusses. 
The Hotel du Ministere was completely surrounded ; no passage 
on that of the street in Rue Neuvedes Capuchins. 


At the corner of the Rue de Ja Paix, we met the mass coming 
down the Boulevards, singing, hurraing, and shouting, ‘‘ Vive la 
Reform!” “ Abas Guizot!’ “ Vive le Roi!’ “ Alwmine! 
Alumine!’’ The windows that were not lit up, at their demand 
immediately placed lights out ; astrals, carcels, candelabras, &c. 
The crowd; hurraing, passed to the Timbre, where they knocked 
and called for lights for about five minutes before any lights ap- 
peared ; then two candles having been placed over the gate, they 
gave three cheers, and continued their route to the ‘* Chancel- 
érie,’’ Place Vendome. Here all was dark ; they knocked and 
Called in vain. At last, having sent away the sentinel, they at- 
tacked it in earnest, breaking the windows, tearing the wodden 
railing which you may remember surrounded it, and breaking 
away the iron grating of the windows. This continued full 
twenty minutes, when collecting together all the combustibles, 
including sentry-bez, they made a bonfire. A troop of dragoons 
then came galloping through the crowd, and aided by the sol- 
diers from the ‘‘ Etat Major,’’ extinguished the fire, and at the 
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same moment the shutters were opened above and the windows 
illuminated, and with cheerings the crowd passed on. Can you 
imagine any thing so ill placed as the obstinacy shown in this in- 
stance? The Etat Major, and all the ambassadors, on the Place 
Vendome, and every other house, had illuminated immediate] y— 
why not the Chancelerie ? 

Tuurspay.—Having met some friends, we turned our steps 
towards the Boulevards. We had got as far as the ‘‘ Hotel Mi- 
rabeau,’’ Rue de la Paix, when we were startled by the loud re- 
port of a volley of artillery! We rushed into the gate of the 
hotel, not knowing what toexpect next ; here we staid about ten 
minutes, when some persons came in and said that the soldiers at 
the Ministiere des Etrangiere had fired upon the people, killing or 
wounding about sixty. This was too true! and this was the 
cause of the revolution ; for previous to it, all were satisfied by 
the change of ministry—now the people think that they have been 
betrayed, and the cry is for vengeance ! 

When we thought it safe, we left the Hotel Mirabeau, and as 
we came out, saw several men running down the street, shouting, 
‘* To arms! we are betrayed !’’ One of them snatched the gun 
from the sentinel at the guard-house of the Pompiere, opposite 
the Timbre. We crossed the Boulevards, we met a party carry- 
ing one of the killed, and vowing vengeance! We were horri- 
fied at this event. 

Fripay.—I will not continue the history of events, but send 
you two newspapers, which contain accounts of all that has hap 
pened. T went to the Tuilleries at four o’clock on Thursday ; the 
devastation was dreadful at the beginning, but now what remains 
is strictly guarded by the Guard Nationale, and some of the ‘‘peo- 
ple ;’’ not a fragment is allowed to be carried away, though a 
quantity of private property of the royal family has been burnt. 
The palace at Nieully is sacked and burnt, only one wing re- 
mains ; one hundred and twenty bodies have been taken from 
the cellars, where they had drank until they were incapable of 
escape from the flames! The number killed in Paris, I am told, 
was one thousand and sixty. Fortwo days not a vehicle could 
circulate in Paris. You cannot think how strange it seemed. 

The trees are all cut down on the Boulevards, and the iron 
railing on the side of Rue bas des Ramparts entirely gone. I 
passed by on Thursday morning where the people had been fired 
on ; the pavement was in puddles of blood. The wide gutter in 
Rue basses de Ramparts, though it had been raining, was a dark 
red—it was awful to see ! 

Paris is quiet now, but the commercial affairs are in a dreadful 
state. Green, the banker, will pay no one for the present ; Guoin 
has stopped, and the panic is general. The ‘‘ Government Pro- 
visionale’’ has promised so much to the work-people, that I fear 
the proverb, ‘‘ set a beggar on horseback,’’ &c., will be verified 
to their sorrow. The general opinion is that all is not over yet. 


On Saturday the vietims were buried with great honours; the 
procession reached nearly from the Madeleine to the Bastile, 
where they were buried. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
procession ; half of it was composed of the ‘‘ people,’’ such a 
dirty tribe! They marched to their own music, the “‘ Mar- 
seillais’’ and ‘* Girondins’’ sang in chorus ; the effect was very 
exciting ; all Paris was on the Boulevards, the pavements both 
sides one mass of people, every window open, (fine weather,) 
and crowded balconies, roofs, and even the tops of some of the 
chimneys covered! Never did I see half such a mass ; but the 
most extraordinary of al} is, that although there was no police, not 
a single accident has been heard of! Truly the French are « 
wonderful nation. 

Yesterday was “ Mardi Gras,’’ but there was no procession, no 
“fat ox.’? There were a few masks in the streets, but the balls 
are said to have been but thinly attended—all very orderly.— 
Handbills were posted, requesting every good citizen to keep order 
in the absence of other police. The French can be flattered into 
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almost anything ; but with all this, Paris does not seem like Paris. 
The people are everywhere ; the Boulevards look very like the 
Bowery. A sudden stop has been put to fashionable gaiety ; but 
few carriages rolling through the streets, and no long files in front 
of the houses, announcing a grand party or private ball. The 
general feeling is, that so far we have only the beginning of 
events. and that the calm at present is unnatural ; the effect of 
the revolution is not felt immediately. 

The news from the manufacturing provinces is not only sad, 
but alarming ; not only from the almost total suspension of com- 
merce, and financial pressure, but the work-people are demand- 
ing great increase of wages, and committing all kinds of excesses 
and violence. The newspapers say as little on the subject as pos- 
sible, but private accounts are frightful. In Paris, the paviours 
demand eight francs per day instead of four, so the government 
has been obliged to employ masons to re-pave the streets after the 
barricades. 

I have written you a strange, rambling letter. I had com- 
menced with the intention of sending it by the last steamer, on the 
last day, but no mails went from Paris on Thursday. ‘The day 
previous, (Wednesday,) [sent a newspaper ; I hope you received 
it. Ihave heard since that the steamer waited a day later, and 
carried the news of the Republic. 

Isend you two weekly papers (illustrated) ; they contain the 
best and most comprehensive accounts of all that has occurred in 
this eventful two weeks. 

Ihave had nothing from you since your letter dated 31st De- 
cember ; no newspaper! Why do you not send me a paper by 
each steamer? I do not miss one without sending to you ; this 
is not fair. 

Mr. M. is still with me, but goes, in all probability, about the 
20th, or perhaps by steamer ; 1 remain here for the present. We 
have several new settlers on our land. Have you seen my sister ? 
You are a bad correspondent—are you selfish? I shal! wait to 
hear from you; Iam half angry with you, but am easily con- 
ciliated. 

What an obstinate old fool Louis Philippe has proved himself! 
I am sorry for the downfall of the family, not for him! Were I 
in his place, I would goto America. 

My dear friend, I am really ashamed of this letter ; it is late, 
and I must finish, or it cannot go. Pray do excuse it! out of the 
mass, there may be part of it acceptable ; at any rate, take the 
will for the deed, and pray answer it without delay. I will try 

sand have more order in my next. 
Good bye—God bless you ! 
Truly your friend, W. 

Mr. M. sends his best regards, and hopes to see you as he 
passes through New York. 





Parts, Fepruary 19, 1848. 

Dear Friend.—I begin my letter by times, intending to note, 
as they pass, the incidents which I think may interest you. First, 
then, in the way of Theatricals, we have several pieces in the 
style of ‘‘ Poudre Catton ;’’ that is to say, a farcical review of 
the past year’s productions. I have been to see two of these 
Pieces the ‘‘ Fin-du Monde,’’ at the Port St. Martin, and the 
** Enfer,’’ at the Delaissement Comique, (so small a theatre, that 
one hardly dare confess having been there!) The first named is 
magnificent, as far as the eye is concerned ; but that is all that 
can be said of it—the plot is nothing, and the wit is far-fetched. 
Of the ** Belle au chevaux d’or,’? another piece which has had a 
great run at the same theatre, may be said the same, excepting 
that its scenery is still more gorgeous. The ‘‘ Enfer’’ is better in 
plot and ‘‘ esprit ;’’ we have a very good idea given of the Devil 
in a fit of the dlues, and quite inconsolable because he has lost 
his tail! he is on the point of committing suicide, by swallowing 
acompound of some of the humbugs of the earth, when a Ge- 
nius presents herself and prevails on him to visit this world and 





seek diversions, of which, she tells him, there is no .ack. Thence 
follows some very funny scenes ; Chloroform, Ether, Grip, Ker- 
mise, Villes de France, &c., are dressed up for the occasion. I 
really laughed to the value of fifty sous, (the price of our places 
in an avant scene.) But the best piece of this kind is said to be 
the ‘‘ Barc d’ Huitre,’’ at the Palais Royale. I have not been 
there. 

I have been to the “ Historique,’’ to see “ M isto,’’ 
which is played in two parts, and in two “ne 
is exceedingly interesting, though not gay. It is ren- 
dered, and all the actors at this theatre are good, each in his way ; 
but the piece is rendered tedious by the long interval between the 
acts, and some of the scenes are rather prolonged. The *‘ Ham- 
let’’ of this theatre was short-lived ; I believe I wrote you in my 
last that it had been crippled and murdered. Thus much for 
what I have seen ; now for what I have not seen. 


The ‘‘ National Opera,’’ (ci-devant Cirque Olympic,) is in 
great favor; the chorusses are said to be much better balanced 
than at the ‘ Academie.’’ At the “ Italiens’’ we have Alboni, 
who has almost given poor Grisi the jaundice, from jealousy ! 
At the Opera (Academie,) we had, a short time since, ‘* Jerusa- 
lem,’’ a splendid, showy opera, with some good music, and fine, 
full chorusses; but, as a whole, not spoken of by true connois- 
seurs as an opera of the highest order. 

As a foil to ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ we have a new Ballet, called the 
‘* Cinq-Sens,’’ (Five Senses,) in which Carlotta Grisi is said to 
excel herself! The plot has some resemblance to that of Lalla 
Rookh—a Princess in disguise, who charms the five senses of 
her proposed husband, in spite of himself. Nothing, it is said, 
can be more fairy-like than the ensemble of this Ballet. The 
music is by Adam, the composer in vogue now. So much for 
theatres. 

20th.—I have been to no masked balls this year. The ‘‘ Jardin 

a’ Hiver’’ is the ball-room, par excellence, this winter. There has 
been given the ball for the ‘‘ Liste Civil,’’ well attended ; 
‘** Bal des Artistes,’’ (very mixed, after two o'clock !) the Ball 
forthe benefit of the poor English in Paris, (said to have been a 
poor affair.) Here is to be given the Polish Ball; but previous 
to that, the ‘‘ Bal du petit Bourez,’’ an institution for poor or- 
phans. Of this ball I must speak to you as something worthy of 
notice, besides the decorations, (more beautiful than can be de- 
seribed,) the King, who has subscribed five hundred francs, has 
put at the disposal of the director for the occasion, the magnifi- 
cent ‘‘Mobilier dela Cowronne!’’ At midnight, bouquets are 
to be distributed to all the ladies who shall have arrived before 
that time, which they take from large baskets ; in some of these 
bouquets are concealed tickets, which entitle the owners to the 
prizes which have been given for this purpose. They are— 

Ist. fae ok antique Algerian casket, given by the Duke d’ Aa- 







2d. <A picture by Henri Scheffer, value  - 5,000f. 
3d. A cameo bracelet, (stone,) encircled by diamonds, 2. 000f. 
4th. An India cachemire shawl, given by Gagelia, 


Rue Richelieu, = - -  1,500f, 
5th. An upright Piano, of rosewood, ‘wales - —— 


6th. An antique clock, given by Mons. Bro, - 

As a 7th prize, one of the tickets will give the holder the right 
to enter an orphan into the Institution. All these beautifal 
things are to be seen at the Jardin every day previous to the ball. 
The orchestra is under the direction of Strauss, and consists of 
two hundred musicians. 

Qist. There are serious fears of trouble to-morrow about the 
question of the right of Banguets. The above-named Ball is 
postponed. We are, as it were, on acrater! Ten thousand 
persons have, it is said, quitted Paris from fear. The price of 
gold has increased six francs on the thousand ! 

EventnG.—The panic increases ; the streets are placarded with 
ordinances forbidding the National Guard to attend the Deputies 
to the Banquet, as invited. 
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Great fears have been expressed, in certain upper circles, that 
the Revolution would put an end to French fashions, and a good 
many young ladies have been apprehensive that there would be 
no more French shoes, gloves, French bon-bons, or Eau 
de Cologne. The have been in a consternation lest 
there should be no more French novels, and a few of the old tip- 
plers that are still left of the old regime of hard drinkers, have 
been frightened into signing the teetotal pledge, under the 
sr there would be no more French brandy. There 
will be French kings, for a certainty ; but as the king 
was not the nation, and as the nation has not been revolutionizea 
in character by a change of their form of government, it is quite 
certain that there will be no failure in the supply of French finery 
for the fature. Indeed, it is quite probable that we shall be fa- 
voured with a greater amount of French importations than ever, 
for the people being free, and in the enjoyment of a greater de- 
gree of liberty than even we enjoy in America, they will rise to a 
greater pitch of manufacturing refinement than ever, and the 
fresh impulse given to trade by the removal of the unnatural re- 
strictions which have so long weighed upon the prosperity of 
France, will cause a greater consumption of our own products, 
and consequently an increased demand for French gimcracks.— 
There will not be an end of finery because the French have be- 
come Republicans. 


The demonstrations of delight in New York, on the receipt of 
the news from France, exceeded all reasonable bounds. The peo- 
ple fairly went mad with joy. The French, and Swiss, and 
German, and Poles, and Italians, and Irishmen, resident in the 
city, the majority of whom had been republicans at home, and 
many of whom had been expatriated for their liberal opinions, 
held a grand festival, and did all that could be done by illumina- 
tions, and speeches, and flags, and songs, and toasts, and haran- 
gues, to express their sympathy for their brethren who had achiev- 
ed their freedom so nobly. The first wild enthusiasm having a 
little subsided, the romance and glory of the Revolution having 
passed away, the prose of the event will come next, and the diffi- 
culties of passing from monarchy to democracy will be divested 
of all the brilliant incidents which have made the accounts of this 
third and last French Revolution, read like a French romance. 
Many people believe that Louis Phillippe will come to the United 
States, and make this country his home, but he is now very com- 
fortably domiciled at a snug little palace near London, which was 
once occupied by his son in-law, the present King.of the Belgi- 
ans, and he will probably remain there for the rest of his life, 
unless there should happen to be a Revolution in England, an 
event by no means improbable, when he would doubtless take 
passage in the first steamer, and come over and live in one of the 
numerous houses which Mr. Lafu rge, his reputed agent, has been 
building in New York. One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances of this great governmental overturn is the important part 
which is played by the literary men of France. The great men 
of the movement are poets and philosophers, newspaper writers 
and novelists. The chief actor in the Revolution, the most in- 
fluent':! man of the Provisional Government, is Lamartine, the 
poet, who had been looked upon as a dreamer, and called the 
Byron of France ; but he is likely to prove the Jefferson of the 
Revolution. The poets and authors of England and America 
have responded the most heartily, and with the greatest enthusi- 
asm, to the republicans of France, of any class. The most no- 
ble outbursts of genuine poetical enthusiasm that we have heard, 
came from one of the truest poets of America, James Russell 
Lowell, who published an Ode to France in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, from which we extract the following spirit-stirring 
lines : 

| flake by flake, the beetling avalanches 


uild up their imminent crags of noiseless snow, 
Till some chance thrill the loosened ruin launches 









And the blind Havoc leaps unwamed below — 





where to flee for safety. 


So J eas and gathered through the silent years 
madness of a People, wrong by wrong ; 
There seemed no strength in the dumb toilers’ tears— 
No strength in suffering ; but the Past was strong ; 
The brute despair of trampled centuries 
Leapt up with one hoarse yell and snapt its bands, 
Groped For its _ with horny, callous hands, 
And stared around for God with blood-shot eyes : 
What wonder if those palms were all too hard 
For nice destinction ?—if that maimed throng, 
They, whose thick atmosphere no bard 
Had shivered with the pe, | of his song, 
Brutes with the memories and desires of men, 
Whose chronicles were writ with iron pen, 
In the crook’d shoulder and the forehead low, 
Set wrong to balance wrong 
And physi woe with woe ? 


And if it be a dream, 
If the great Future be the little Past 
’Neath a new mask, which drops and shows at last 
The same weird mocking face to balk and blast— 
Yet, Muse, a gladder measure suits the theme, 
And the Tyrtean mane 
Loves notes more resolute and sharp, 
Throbbings as throbs the bosom, hot and fast ! 
Such visions are of morning, - 
Theirs is no vague forewarning, 
The dreams which nations dream come true, 
And shape the world anew ; 
If this be a sleep, 
Make it long, make it deep, 
O Father, who sendest the harvests men reap! 
While labour so sleepeth 
His sorrow is gone, 
No longer he weepeth, 
But smileth and steepeth 
His thoughts in the dawn ; 
He heareth Hope yonder 
Rain, lark-like, he fancies, 
His dreaming hands wander 
’Mid heartsease and pansies ; 
“?Tisa dream! Tis a vision !’’ 
Shrieks Mammon aghast, 
“*The day’s broad derision 
Will chase it at last ; 
Ye are mad, ye have taken 
A slumbering kraken 
For firm land of the Past !’’ 
Ah! if he awaken, 
God shield us all then, 
If this dream rudely shaken 
Shall cheat him again ! 


Since first I heard our Northwind blow, 
Since first I saw Atlantic throw 
On our fierce rocks his thund’rous snow, 
I loved thee, Freedom ; as a boy 
The rattle of thy shield at Marathon 
Did with a Grecian joy 
Through all my pulses run ; 
But I have learned to love thee now 
Without the helm upon thy gleaming brow, 
A maiden mild and undefiled 
Like her who bore the world’s redeeming Child ; 
And surely never did thy altars glance 
With purer fires than now in France ; 
While in their bright white flashes, 
Wrong’s shadow, backward cast, 
Waves cowering o’er the ashes 
Of the dead, biaspheming Past, 
O’er the shapes of fallen giants, 
His own unburied b F 
Whose dead hands clench defiance 
At the overpowering good : 
And down the happy Future runs a flood 
Of prophes ing ight ; 
It shows an no longer stained with blood, 
Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud 
Of Brotherhood and Right. 


Punch, the arch-enemy of Louis Philippe, has, of course, been 
in clover, since the Revolution commenced ; the mad wag has 
revelled in fun at the expense of the poor ranaway King, and 
has been full of biting satire, and ridicule of royalty. The Paris 
papers, too, as a matter of course, have been full of caricatures 
of royalty and hits at poor devils of Kings, who can find no place 
** Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
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crown,”? now. We saw a caricature in the Semaine, a Paris 
paper, which represented a scavenger sweeping the street, and 
among the rubbish that he had collected together, were three or 
four crowns. One of the odd effects of the Revolution, is the 
rise of American stocks, occasioned by the anxiety of European 
capitalists to invest their money in our National securities, as 
the only safe means of insuring an income. Yet it is only a 
year or two since England was calling us a nation of defaulters, 
and Sidney Smith was raising a laugh throughout Europe 
at our expense by his witty letters on repudiation. He was not 
allowed to have all the fun to himself, however. It so chanced 
that when the first letter of the reverend joker appeared, Captain 
Morgan, of the packet ship Hendrick Hudson, a regular Yankee, 
and as favourable a specimen of an American ship-master as our 
merchant service can furnish, was in London, and feeling his 
pride touched by the wit’s thrusts at American repudiators, he 
wrote a letter to the gentleman, assuring him that Pennsylvania, 
which was the State that the clerical wit selected for the object 
of his satire, would pay every cent of her indebtedness, but beg- 
ged that he would accept of a barrel of Newtown pippins, as his 
share of the indebtedness of his countrymen. Smith wrote a 
characteristic letter in reply to Captain Morgan, stating that he 
accepted the fruit as apples of concord, and not of discord. He 
afterwards wrote another letter to Captain Morgan, compliment- 
ing him on his honesty of purpose, and expressing his delight on 
tasting the pippins, which he shared with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and other friends. 

Captain Morgan has just added another magnificent ship to 
the line of London Packets, for which Mr, Griswold is the agent. 
The Devonshire is the name of this superb vessel, and if we were 
not so decidedly republican in our tastes and feelings, we would 
call her noble commander the Duke of Devonshire; but he is 
doubtless satisfied to be known as the Captain. The Devonshire is 
one of the largest merchant ships belonging to our marine, and 
one of the finest packets sailing out of the port of New York ; 
her tonnage is nearly 1500, carpenter’s measurement, and her ac- 
commodations for passengers the roomiest and most luxurious 
that we have yet seen in a sea-going ship. Her main cabin is 
finished with mahogany and gilded carvings, like a piece of cab- 
inet work, and in all the fittings up she equals the most elegant 
parlours of our best residences. Among the beautiful furniture 
of her cabins, we noticed some elegant argand lamps, manufac- 
tured expressly for the purpose by Messrs. Deitz & Brother, of 
William street, whose extensive establishment turns out some of 
the richest articles in the form of lamps that we have seen. The 
last news from Europe announce that Louis Phillippe intended 
coming to New York with his family ; the Devonshire will arrive 
in London just in time to bring the royal fugitive over, and if 
we had the privilege of whispering a word in his ear, we would 
advise him, by all means, to put himself under the charge of Cap- 
tain Morgan, who will be sure to land him here in safety, and treat 
his fallen Majesty in a truly regal manner during the passage. 
Weither Louis Philippe should come to New York or not, no- 
thing seems more probable now than that the United States will 
for the next half century be a general stopping place for abdicat- 
ing kings, runaway ministers, and broken down noblemen.— 
Every kingdom in Europe is in a turmoil ; the people have taken 
into their own hands the power that rightfully belongs to them, 
and there will be no repose, no quiet, no peace, no safety, no 
luxuries anywhere but in the United States, where republicanism 
has taken root, and the people have been successful in the at- 
tempt to govern themselves. New York will become the great 
centre of civilization, and here the arts will flourish as they once 
did in Athens and Rome. The increased facilities of travel, and 
the addition of such noble vessels as the Devonshire to our lines 
of packets, will render a passage across the Atlantic almost as gay 
as the voyage of Cleopatra on the Cydnus. But as to the matter 
of Cleopatra’s voyage, we doubt whether her famous barge, which 
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Shakspeare has given such a gorgeous description of, were half 
so elegant as the cabin of the Devonshire. Speaking of Arts 
and Monarchs, reminds us that we in New York the 
past month, Comte D’ Orsay’s ian portrait of 
Queen Victoria. It has been on , together with his 
bust of the Countess of Blessington, and his statuette of Daniel 
O’Connell, at Gothic Hall in Broadway. picture is a re- 
markable production, considered as the work 
the Count, whom we had always regarded as a 
artist in dress rather thanan artist in colours 

jn our estimation since we saw this fine painting. The Queen is 
represented, large as life, sitting on a prancing white horse, which 
she manages with perfect ease. She wears a red riding habit and 
a black hat with white feathers. As a portrait we have no doubt 
that the picture is very accurate, and as a painting it certainly 
possesses uncommon merit. The landscape of the picture is very 
beautiful; the scene is near the Thames, with Windsor Castle in 
the distance. The exhibition has two statuettes by Comte D’- 
Orsay, of Napoleon and Wellington, which were broken in their 
transhipment. April is the great month for artists (not exactly 
models) in New York, for then the annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy takes place, and all that has been done during 
the year in the way of art is exhibited to the public, The pres- 
ent exhibition of the National Academy is one of the richest in 
good pictures, though by no means the most numerous, that we 
have witnessed. The usual number of works of art exhibited, 
is about 400, but this year there are but 373 pieces ; including 
sculptures and drawings, in the room of the Academy. There 
are many paintings of very great merit among those exhibited. 
The pictures by Page and Elliot, the landscapes by Kensett, Gig- 
noux, and Durand, and some of the character pieces, by Bingham, 
Mount, and Huntington, are the most striking of the pictures, 
One of the finest pieces of pictorial characterization that we have 
ever seen, is a painting by Bingham, a young artist residing in 
Saint Louis, representing a Western Stump Orator adddressing 
a political meeting. It is one of the most purely American com- 
positions that any of our artists have ever produced, and, al- 
though inferior in some points to the best paintings of William 
S. Mount, is quite equal to the finest compositions of that rare 
artist. Mr. Bingham, in fact, represents the genuine Yankees of 
the West, with the same fidelity that Mr. Mount does those of 
the East. They are vastly different in their peculiarities of colour, 
but both are at about equal removes from nature. The “ Stump 
Orator,”” by Bingham, is an oblong picture, containing some 
thirty figures, and although they look enough alike to belong to 
one family, they have a wonderful variety of expression, and 
distinctly tell by their countenances, the passions by which they 
are moved, and the effect of the Orator’s words upon their minds. 
The picture brings vividly before us one of those peculiar phases 
of Western life, which are as full of novelty to us of the Atlan- 
tic cities, as they are to the inhabitants of Europe. Mount has 
but two of his peculiar pictures in the exhibition, and they are 
much inferior to those which he has heretofore exhibited. The 
large picture by William Page, representing the parting of Orpah 
from Naomi, and the cleaving of Ruth to her mother-in-law, is 
probably the finest painting ever executed by an American artist, 

and in grandeur of conception and beauty of colour, is infinitely 

superior to any other in the exhibition. It is a grand historical 

composition in the highest department of art. His portraits are 

not less remarkable for their artistic excellence. One of them is 

a full length of a young boy, and for richness of colour and 

reality of appearance, is of unsurpassable excellence. There are 

some most capital portraits by Elliot, one of them, the head of an 

old man, admirable in colour, drawing and expression. Among 

his portraits are a very excellent one of Halleck, the poet, and of 
Mrs. Steele, the poetess. He has also a full length of a Texan 

Ranger, standing by his horse, painted with great spirit, and 











truth of character. There is a full length portrait of Ex-Gov- 
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lic exhibition, which shows pretty conclusively that the public 
have a fondness for pictures. These exhibitions are the collections 
of old masters in the Lyceum, the Cole paintings in the Art- 
Union Gallery, the National Academy, and the New York 
Gallery of Fine Arts in the Park. The present state of Europe 
is not favourable to the encouragement of art; when men are 
engaged in fighting for their liberties, they have no time to paint 
pictures or make statues, and the United States being the only 
part of the Christian world, in a quiet and prosperous condition, 
is likely to become the seat of literature and art. New York, as 
the centre of the great and happy Union, has a glorious future 
open to her, and the next century will witness a degree of 
peaceful prosperity in this favoured spot that the earth has never 
béfore known. Already the growth of the city has greatly ex- 
ceeded the wildest predictions of the enthusiasts of the past age, 
and what it is destined to become, must infinitely transcend the 
warmest imaginings of the present generation. Strangers who 
arrive in the city, and form their notions of its size, from the part 
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ernor Wright, which was painted by Mr. Whitehouse, for the 
Governor's Room, of this eity. The picture is not a yood one, 


and as a piece of i it has no great value, for it was 
painted trom a d r the death of Governor Wright. 
The Common Cou ity have, for many years past, had 


the portraits of the Governors of the State painted at full length, 
and the Mayors le city en buste, to hang in the Governor's 
Room di all; for the former they have always paid 
lars, and for the latter five hundred dollars. But 
or other, when appropriation was made for Gov- 
ht’s portrait, they reduced the price just one half, as 
they did for the portrait of Mayor Havermeyer. The conse- 
quence has been, instead of having our Governors and Mayors 
painted by the best artists, as should be the case, seeing that 
these pictures are to be preserved in the City Hall, to give pos- 
terity an idea not only of our rulers, but our artists, they have 
been painted by the poorest artists, for our best painters will not 






















consent to work for half‘ price. The exhibition is remarkably 
rich in landscapes ; Durand has two of great beauty, one of them 
is intended as an illustration of Bryant’s poem of the ‘‘ Foun- 
tain.’”’ The particular thought of the poet which the painter has 
embodied, is contained it the following lines : 
** At eve, 
When thou wert crimson with the crimson sky, 
Lovers have gazed upon thee, and have thought 
Their mingled lives should flow as peacefully 
And brightly as thy waters.’’ 
The picture represents a youth and a maiden seated on a green 
bank, and gazing at a translucent pool. But the sky is not 
crimson, the artist has taken the liberty of improving upon his 
author, and making it a bright yellow. We can easily conceive 
the kind of purple sunset that the poet saw in his mind’s eye 
when he wrote, and which the epithet ciimson so happily ex- 
presses; it was one of those splendid but melancholy skies, 
which resemble a black velvet pall edged with blood, as though 
it were the covering of a dead warrior; and we wonder that the 
poet did not more accurately interpret the text of his author. 
But Mr. Durand looks at Nature through a yellow medium, all 
his pictures, like Claude’s, seem to have been painted with a gold 
medium, But there is another picture in the exhibition, with a 
Fountain for a subject, which is full of rustic innocence, and the 
sweetness, purity, simplicity, and grandeur of nature. It was 
painted by J. T. Peele, a young artist who resides somewhere in 
the interior of the State, but who is destined to stand in the first 
rank of American artists. The picture is called the ‘ Rustic 
Toilet.”” It represents a young girl lying on the, grass, and look- 
ing at her innocent face in a pool of water. The subject is ex- 
tremely simple, but it is handled in the most refined and polished 
manner. Mr. Kensett, who has recently returned from Europe, 
where he has been studying, has a landscape of great beauty. 
representing a view on the Anio, near Subiaco. Mr, F, E. 
Church, a young pupil of the lamented Cole, has in the exhibi- 
tion two landscapes of marvellous beauty, for so young an 
artist. Mr. E. H. May, anotherof our young artists, exhibits a 
half length portrait of a lady, a picture possessing very great 
merit. Taking the exhibition as a whole, we do not remem- 
ber seeing so good a one before; there is manifestly a higher 
standard of taste among our picture-buyers, which, of course, 
leads directly to a higher standard of art among our artists ; for 
it is in painting, sculpture, and music, as in literature and trade, 
a supply always follows ademand. If the people wan’t trash, 
whether in the shape of books, magazines, paintings, or mer- 
chandize, they will not get anything better; but if they want 
articles of excellence, they will be sure to get them. There are 
three hundred and sixty works of art in the exhibition, which 
have been contributed by one hundred and sixty artists. There 








of it which they seein going from the hotels to the business 
streets, and places of amusement, can have but an imperfect 
conception of the city of palaces which lies beyond Union 
Square, and even many old residents of the lower wards know 
nothing of the splendid houses which have risen like the palaces 
of Aladdin, in the avenues which lie on either side of Broad- 
way. 


The death of John Jacob Astor, his will, the amount of his 
property, his early history, and every particular connected with 
his remarkable career, have been engrossing topics of conversa- 
tion and newspaper comment during the past month. It has been 
a fruitful source of amusement to us to listen to the great variety 
of opinions respecting his will. People seem to think a man 
worth some thirty or forty millions of dollars, must be exempt 
from the common weakness of humanity, and many spoke of 
the manner in which he had disposed of his immense property, 
as though they wese personally injured, because he had not 
given the greater part of it for public uses. It should be borne 
in mind, that Mr. Astor is the first mau who has ever bequeathed 
any money for the benefit of ple of New York, and there 
have been many immensely rich men who were borne in the 
city, and left at their deaths, all their property to their own fam- 
ilies. Mr, Astor has bequeathed four hundred thousand dollars 
for the purpose of a free public library, and when some native 
Knickerbocker has done as much, it will be time enough to find 
fault with Mr. Astor for not doing more. We see no reason why 
a man whe has accumulated twenty millions of dollars, should 
not have the same privilege of disposing of it among his own 
children, as though he had but a twentieth, or thousandth part 
of the monstrous sum. Mr. Astor has been called a miser, and 
a great many hard names, merely because he did not give away 
his property; but it appears that he always lived in the most 
liberal style himself, and provided generously for all the members 
of his family. It appears that he has given the greater part of 
his immense estate to his son, William B., who being a man of 
much closer habits than his father, will certainly be the richest 
man in the Union, if he is not such already. People have the 
most ridiculous ideas of riches, and seem to think that because 
a man has the control of property, that he monopolizes them to 
his own use. But rich men are only managing agents for the 
public, who build houses, ships, steam boats, manufactures, for 
the use of other people ; if their wealth consist of houses, they 
are very glad to rent them ; if it consists of merchandize, they are 

very willing to sell it at market price ; if it consists of money, they 

are always solicitous to loan it to those who can employ it to ad- 

vantage. The worst thing that can be said about Mr. Astor, is 

his bequeathing an annuity to Mr. Halleck of two hundred dol- 

Jars a year for his lifetime. But what rich man in New York 





are now open in New York, four galleries of paintings for pub- 


did ever before leave an annuity of even two hundred doliars to a 





‘attempted in this country. Of the success of his undertaking, we 
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poet, or to his book-keeper? None. Yet it cannot be denied, that 
it was very mean in Mr. Astor, who had some thirty or forty mil- 
lions of dollars to dispose of, to leave so small a sum to a gentle- 


man*whom he called his ‘‘frend.’’ He could have left Mr. 
Halleck two thousand dollars a yezr, just as conveniently as two 
hundred. Notwithstanding our disposition to allow every man 
to do what he likes with his own, we must ease our conscience, 
John Jacob, by stating frankly our opinion, that the munificent 
gift of four hundred thousand dollars for a public library, weighs 
but lightly in the balance against the meanness of the annuity to 
Mr. Halleck. That is our opinion, and we don’t care who 
knows it. For our own part, we think that Mr. Astor did per- 
fectly right in distributing his estate among his children, who 
certainly had the best natural and legal right to it. Anybody 
may bestow money upon the public that chooses to do so, but if 
we were as rich as Rothschild, we would not give the public a 
penny. Let the public take care of itself. But, at all events, 
we would advise our wealthy friends who intend making be- 
quests to the public, to take warning by Stephen Girard, and 
not wait until they leave the world before they leave thair pro- 
perty, for money left to the public is very likely to get into the 
pockets of a private. But, appropos to conferring benefits on 
the public :—Dr. H. B. Wilbur has recently opened a school for 
imbecile children, in the pleasant town of Barrg, in Massachu- 
setts, which strikes us as one of the most truly philanthropical 
undertakings that we have ever heard of. Dr Wilbur is admi- 
rably qualified by nature and education, for conducting such an 
establishment, and one requiring a more peculiar organization, 

calling for a larger share of self-sacrificing virtue than this, we can 
hardly conceive of. There have been similar schools in France 
and Germany, which have been attended with the happiest re- 
sults, but we believe that Dr. Wilbur’s is the first that has been 


do not entertaina doubt. There are, unhappily, too many mel- 
ancholy objects, who require the aid of such a benevolent mind 
as that of Dr. Wilbur, to enable them to acquire knowledge 
enough of the world’s live in tolerable comfort and se- 
curity. It seldom hap the natural guardians of idiots 
and imbeciles possess th jsite qualifications, even though 
they had the inclination, them the little instruction they 
may be capable of receiving. Any information that may be de- 
sirous, in reference to the school of Dr. Wilbur, in Barre, it will 
give us pleasure to afford. A communication addressed to the 
Editor of the Mgazine will be attended to. 

Much has been said recently, and sung too, about woman, and 
the relation which she bears to man ; her rights and wrongs have 
been made the subject of many a transcendental lecture, and 
prosy poem, and gossiping sermon, as though woman were a 
newly discovered species, whose natural habits were but imper- 
fectly known. But we do not remember having seen anything 
so truly and beautifully said about woman, as the following by 
Tennyson, in the poem of the Princess, one of the sweetest po- 
ems that this age has produced : 


ALIKE, BUT OH! HOW DIFFERENT. 


“Woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this 
Not like to like, but like in difference : 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care: 
More as the double-natured Poet each : 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words.” 








Men of genius have always been peculiarly felicitous in their 
embodiments of womanly natures. Shakspeare in this was su- 





preme, no author ever approached him in the delineation of wo- 
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man. Fielding’s women are pure womanly patures. Scott's 
are doll-like, except his ts, who are excellent. Bul- 
wer’s women are mere bu finery ; the author of Jane 
Eyre, has delineated a genuine in the heronie of that 
powerful and fascinating st women are mawk- 
ish, although, some of them, as Dolly Varden, are 
good womanly creatures. The women of Dombey are impossi- 
ble creatures, and Edith is absolutely fri Neiuch woman 
ever existed, but it cannot be denied th i 















womanly traits. But her conduct is not recone na- 
ture that he gives her. By-the-way, s i y, Te- 
minds us of a burlesque ending of the saw in 


the ‘* Man in the Moon,’’ a kind of monthly rival to Panch, 
which is published in London. The following chapter describing 
the wedding at the Wooden Midshipman, is not vastly different 
from the actnal description by Dickens himself. His grotesque 
style is happily burlesqued : 


“* Ding-a-dong—a-din dang — Ging teug bane.” Joy-bells— 
joy—for the w ding ! wedding! .Ha! And at the Wooden 

idshipman’s! Cap’en Cuttle was magnificent. He had had his 
hook polished with black lead, and himself as radiant as 
his hook—aye as radiant as he did, when, undressing the night 
before old Sol Gills tumbled into the garret through the skylight. 
Where had that old man been! Where—indeed where ? 

It was the question Cap’en Cattle put—and in these terms. 

‘* Whereby and awast—keep her head to the wind. and when 
kitched make a note on. Therefore—if so—say so—what’s in 
the log? Let dogs delight to bark and fisht—for which we see 
Dibdin—therefore—stand by it is—and that steady,’’ 

Thus solemnly adjured, Gills spoke— 

‘“* Where | have been—and what I have been doing,’’ the old 
man said, ** is nothing to nobody.’’ 

Ding-dong-bell—ding-a-dung—a-ding dong! The wedding at 
the Wooden Midshipman! It was on the very day, almost at 
the very hour that the house of Dombey malay was shut up, 
that the wedding party left the Wooden Midshipman ? A credi- 
ble person, a Beadle, avers that the timber face smiled and the 
timber lips shouted aloud, ** Hooray’’ in cadence with those j 
bells which still rang merrily from the grey towers of St Kow 
without. Aye, and so they rang when, before the altar, stood 
Old Gills with a radiant countenance and flowing tears—and 
Captain Cuttle with a prayer: book in his hand (in order to check 
the parson and keep him right), and his silver chronometer hung 

his hook, ** whereby to see fair play to all—awast and bela 
—and Susan Nipper shedding tears indefatigably—and Wall’r 


and Florence. 
The sun was in the heavens! Batlo! through the stained 


glass, amid the saints and ee on the chancel win - 
ow—tell its blessed light !—Walter Gay and his bride stood 
hoping in the sun-shine! 

** Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife ?’’ 

‘* Of course—no—that is—oh dear—dear—I beg pardon—its of 
no consequence—none in the least—don’t mind me,’’ ejactlated 
a voice from a dimly seen pew beneath the organ. 

Thither repaired the Beadle full of wrath—and found the un- 
happy Toots fainting on a hassock. But the Game Chicken 
advancing, doubled the Beadle up—carried off Mr. T 
ited him in a patent safety, and conducted him—for the improve- 
ment and development of his mind, to see three hundred rats 
killed in five minutes, by a terrier much famed in Whitechapel. 

So the sun had not begun to descend towards the west—ere the 
"rand Florence, now 


marriage party left the church, and— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gay, leading them on—took their way towards 
London-bridge. 


Walter Gay is now the head of the old city house of Dombey 
and Son. 

Carker was pena | and the Charitable Grinder was trans- 
ported for picking Joey Bagstock’s pocket on the melancholy oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Toots, under the tuition of Game Chicken, set up for a 
sporting character—took in twelve dozen copies of Bell’ Life 
every week, and read them one after the other. 

The old woman and the handsome daughter are frequent 
guest at the Mansion House—where they are usually c 
— breaking from 35 to 80 panes of glass in the West 

nion. 

The Game Chicken espoused Mrs. Pipchin, and the young 
couple set up a public-house called the ‘‘ Peruvian Mines,’’ where 
Miss Tox is barmaid. : 

The Cap’en got a medal from the Humane Society for saving 
Dombey. He always carries it on his Captain Bunsby 
married Mrs, Macstinger. 
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As for Dombey, he took to drinking at frst—and then to be- 
ing a chureh-rate martyr. He, ce, however, become a re- 
formed character, and is nows@ clerk in a saving’s bank at 18s. a 
week. Occasionally, he and Perch have something 
comfortable together. 

And what of Edi uteous, haughty, impassioned 


nt. At first she officiated as a 


Edith. She, too, 
ionable chapel. 


But she was persecu - 


ted by Major Cousin Feenix—both of whom used 

to squeeze she showed them into pews. At length 

she reti id, and now gets up fine linen at Toot- 

ing. 

p * in Feenix, they challenged each other 

with re bey. Neither of them, however, ap- 
eared at the place of deortall combat, and neither has been seen 





nor heard of since.’’ 


The following highly commendatory notice of Professor Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline appears in the March number of Fraser’s 
Magazine. The Boston Transcript attributes the review to the 
pen of Professor Whewell, but we never before heard of the 
learned geologist’s being a critie of poetry. Let the criticism be 
written by whom it may, it is as generous as it is just, but the 
writer is evidently not entirely familiar with the poets of Amer- 
ica, for Mr. Longfellow is by no means the first of our writers 
who has evinced a “‘ genuine’’ taste of the waters of Castaly. 

We publish this extract, because it so nearly coincides with the 
opinions expressed in the leading article of this number of our 
Magazine, which was in print before Frazer was received. 


** This is an American poem, full of beauties of really indigen- 
ous American growth; and we hail its appearance with the 
ater satisfaction, inasmuch as it is the first genuine Castalian 
ount which has burst from the soil of America. The verse- 
writers who have arisen among our Transatlantic cousins have 
produced many very graceful and pleasing lines, and some ani 
mated and stirring strains; but still they have done little more 
than imitate favourite poets of the old country. Echoes of the 
notes of Mrs. Hemans, and in blank verse, of Mr. Wordsworth, 
have been the most poetic sounds which the western gales have 
brought to us. Nor are we surprised at this. Some ns, 
perhaps, would expect that the new conditions and prospects of 
man and of society in the United States should give rise to a new 
spirit in every branch of literatnre ; but those who have reflected 
how deep in past history lie the roots of all literary excellence, 
will not expect that anything of value can soon be produced by 
Anglo-American poets, which does not draw most of its life- 
blood from the ancient national heart, the English caee fe t 
ages: and though this is true of modern English poetry , Eng- 
lish writers seem hitherto to have more —— incorporated 
the historical life of the national mind into their being, so as to 
be ready to go on to new stages and forms of poetical thought 
and expression. However this may be, it cannot, we think, be 
denied, that the hitherto published in America has been 
stiongly marked with a derivative and imitative character; and 
that its beauties have been rather felicitous adaptations of the 
j lish Muses than any new brought to light 


ewels of the E gems 

hos the melee the Alleghanies or the sands of the prairies. To 
this general remark, we conceive the poem of Mr. pres « oa 
now before us, to be a happy exception. Not only are the scenes 
and the history American,—an interest which belongs to many 
preceding poems (though quite as much to English as to Ameri- 
can ones, witness WW ag, and Madoc, and Paraguay); but 
the mode of narration h aliar dnd native simplicity ; the 
local colouring is laid on with a broad and familiar brash, and 
pen roe frequently by livelier touches which ‘ stick fiery off,’ 
and light up the w picture. 

“Indeed, if there be any general character of imitation in 
E tne, it is rather with reference to German than to Eng- 
lish models. Some features of the story, or rather of the pictures, 
and of the mode of narration, bear so much of similiarity to 
Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea, that we cannot doubt Mr. 
Longfellow to have derived suggestion and impulse from that ex- 
quisite poem. Nor is it at all an unworthy course for an Ameri- 
can , to take for his model the most perfect of domestic epics, 
the Odyssey of the nineteenth century,—the poem more likely to 
be familiar with our grandchildren than any other which the past 
generation has produced.’’ 


If we had the privilege of puffing any body, or any thing, in 
our Magazine, which we have not, for, considering that good 
things need no puffing, and that bad ones do not deserve it, we 
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the privilege, we would use it to bestow a good word upon the 
pure writing fluid manufactured by Davi & Black, of John 
street, in this city. » People who write much know the blessings 
of good ink. Many a clear thought has been rendered obscure 
by muddy ink; those who wish to write fluently and transpa- 
rently, should see to it that their ink stands are filied with the 
black ink of Davis & Black, who may be emphatically called the 
author’s friend. Next to good ink is a good light, for we suppose 
that the majority of those who ply the pen, consume a good deal 
of midnight oil, like ourselves, and if we were given to puffing, 
as we once more repeat we are not, it would give us peculiar sat- 
isfaction to dilate at some length on the advantage of purchasing 
lamps, and gas-burners of all kinds, at the elegant establishment 
of Dietz & Brothers, in William street, who, although serious 
enough in their business, seemed bent upon making light out of 
every thing. In all the desirable qualities of elegance, novelty, 
and cheapness, their establishment will be found Hard to beat. 
While our hand is in for it, saying what we would like to praise, 
if it were consistent with our principles, we will name the Phre- 
nolegical Cabinet of those famous feel-os-of-us, Fowlers & 
Wells, in Clinton Hall, one of the places in this city worth visit- 
ing, and not the less worth visiting because no charge is made for 
entering. Let us, too, express our sense of the excellences and 
completeness oftaes cheap family paper, the Island City, which, 
it is a satisfaction to learn, is daily spreading itself over this read- 
+ amd and enlightening and pleasing the people wherever 
i ‘ 

The,Island City is published by Messrs. Smith, Adams, and 
Smith, at No 75 Chatham street, Mr. Adams having purchased 
the interest which the proprietor of this Magazine once had in it. 
The ‘‘ Island City” is one of a new class of papers, that has re- 
cently sprung into existence, and been widely patronized because 
it is adapted to the wants and necessities of the present time ;. its 
proprietors and editors are young and energetic, they have an in- 
stinctive perception of the wants of the*people, because they are 
themselves of them. A philosop ake a good paper for 
hilosophers, a politician for politi olar for scholars, and 
Book-worm for Book-worms, bu itor of a popular paper, 
one for the million, must himself e of ’em,’’ as the editor 
of the Island City. And by bestowing this praise upon them, we 
do not mean to convey the idea that ‘‘ they ain’t nothin’ else,’’ 
because their paper shows that they have a fine taste in literature, 
a keen eye for passing events in society, a good judgment in the 
atrical matters, and a most rare and happy faculty of select- 
ing the spiciest paragraphs from their ecotemporaries. The 
Island City is but one dollar a year, and every one can see at a 
glance, that it is only by gaining an immense circulation that 
such a paper can be sustained at all, for the profits on each pa- 
per can hardly amount to half a mill. It is tothe interest of the 
subscribers to such a work, and the same may be said of our own 
Magazine, to promote its circulation, for its excellence must in a 
great degree depend upon the extent of the patronage which the 
proprietors receive. The proprietor of a literary periodical, estab- 
lishes a claim upon the good will of his subscribers, very different 
from that which exists between a shop-keeper and his customers. 
We do not merely sell so much material paper, or print to our sub- 
scribers, we impart to him our thoughts, feelings, hopes, wishes, 
fears, aspirations, griefs, and pleasures. We not only freely give 
them all that we possess, but we impart all that we know. We 
let him into the secret of our likings and dislikings ; we expose 
our weakness, and, in fact, lift off the disguise which we wear 
tothe rest of the world. For all this there is surely something 
more due than the mere trifle of a dollar a year, although that is 
all we ask ; but it would be a small thing if those whom we are 
so fortunate as to profit by pleasing, or instructing, should pass 
the word to their neighbours, that they, too, might enjoy the same 












have determined to leave such work to its legitimate sphere, the 
Daily Papers, and have interdicted it altogether—but, if we hg 


blessings, and we be cheered in our labour, and encouraged to go 
ahead. ‘ 





